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F'OUNDED  IN  1884 


[cCambridge  Predicts  Use 
)f  Transmission  Without  Wires 


AP  Assistant  General  Manager  Tells 
Managing  Editors  of  Experiments  With 
FM  . . .  Neil  Swanson  Elected  Chairman 


UISVILLE.  Ky.,  Nov.  20.— A  time 
hen  news  and  pictures  would  be 
itted  without  wires  is  not  in  the 
ote  future, 

J.  McCam- 
e.  assistant 
ral  manager 
e  Associated 
told  the 
Managing 
rs  Associa- 
n,  meeting 
since  Mon- 

periments  in 

AP  labora- 
have  recent- 
been  con-  Neil  H.  Swanson 
ed  with  fre- 

cy  modulation  radio,  free  from 
dc,  Mr.  McCambridge  told  the  edi- 
He  said  that  it  is  the  inclination 
the  Federal  Communications  Corn- 
ion  to  assign  frequency  modula- 
bands  to  established  broadcasting 
panics.  Bands  covering  200,000 
es— an  ample  margin  over  present 
'castinsi  requirements — are  being 
ed  each  transmitting  station  to 
id  overlapping. 

Predicts  Wide  Use 
.  McCambridge  believes  it  will 
possible  to  transmit  not  only  AP 
photo,  but  the  entire  news  report, 
facsimile,  at  120  words  a  minute, 
ling  the  present  word  capacity  of 
aphic  printers,  additional  fea- 
and  a  complete  market  and 
rts  report  on  less  than  10,000  of 
200,000  cycle  assignment,  without 
tering  with  present  broadcasting, 
e  added  that  AP  members  already 
rating  radio  transmitters  are  so 
Tibuted  that  only  a  few  additional 
y  stations  would  be  needed  to 
»  the  country  with  a  network  of 
'uency  modulation  stations  to  carry 
whole  AP  report  to  member  pa- 

lile  the  change  will  not  be  accom- 
ed  overnight,  Mr.  McCambridge 
that  there  are  no  insurmountable 
icles,  and  he  predicted  that  even- 
y  the  entire  wire  system  of  the 
would  be  eliminated,  at  an  annual 
■ng  of  $2,000,000. 

hher  AP  laboratory  research  has 
®  directed  to  the  elimination  of  the 
1  etching  process  in  photo-engrav- 
’  Mr.  McCambridge  said,  with  re¬ 
ts  that  promise  well  for  the  future. 

McCambridge’s  address  was  the 
“  spot  of  a  day  devoted  largely  to 
in  newspapers.  The  opening 
oons  concerned  themselves  with 
I®^s  of  the  AP  report,  with  ex- 
tations  and  expositions  by  depart- 
aW  chiefs  from  the  New  York  and 
ahington  offices.  The  closing  ses- 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

sion  on  Wednesday  featured  talks  by 
editors  on  building  goodwill  with 
readers. 

Neil  H.  Swanson,  Baltimore  Sun,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  association, 
succeeding  G.  C.  Wellington,  Kansas 
City  Star.  Basil  Walters,  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal,  was  named  vice  chair¬ 
man  and  treasurer.  Other  members  of 
the  new  executive  committee  are:  J. 
Worth  Bacon,  Wmstou  Salem  Journal; 
Cheney  Cowles,  Spokane  Chronicle; 
George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  New  Orleans 
Times  Picayune;  William  P.  Steven, 
Tulsa  Tribune:  John  M.  O'Connell,  Jr., 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News;  Stanley  P. 
Barnett,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  L.  D. 
Hotchkiss,  Los  Angeles  Times;  R.  W. 
Simpson,  Tampa  Tribune;  A.  H.  Kirch- 
hofer,  Buffalo  News;  John  L.  Morri¬ 
son,  Greenville  (Pa.)  Record  Argus; 
Joseph  Lagore,  Paducah  Sun  Demo¬ 
crat;  and  Gail  Borden,  Chicago  Times. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Chicago,  in  October,  1941. 

The  session  on  pictures  brought  out 
the  most  spirited  discussion  of  the 
convention.  Editors  are  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  their  ideas  on  the  use  of 
pictures,  even  though  they  do  agree 
on  their  value  as  a  news  element.  Mr. 
Borden,  for  instance,  spe.iking  from 
his  experience  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Times,  a  picture-laden 
tabloid,  declared  that  the  success  of 
picture  presentation  depends  on  tying 
the  picture  and  the  news  into  a  unit 
by  skillful  caption  writing.  No  one 
disagreed  with  that. 

Wilson  Hicks,  who  went  from  the 
Associated  Press  to  Life  magazine,  of 
which  he  is  now  executive  editor,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  publication’s  view  that 
"pictures  are  mere  words  out  of  a 
camera.”  George  Yates,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune,  expressed  the  unusual  opin¬ 
ion  that  readers  don’t  like  “leg  art  or 
cheese  cake,”  but  preferred  travel 
scenes.  Mr.  Hicks  thought  readers 
could  get  along  with  leg  pictures  quite 
happily. 

Mr.  Yates  struck  a  sympathetic  note 
when  he  asked  that  photographers  be 
given  the  same  prestige  as  reporters 
and  desk  men  by  more  careful  se¬ 
lection  of  photographers  and  prompt 
recognition  of  good  camera  perform¬ 
ance. 

How  the  Cleveland  News  takes  a 
few  plain  pictures  and  dresses  them 
up  by  attractive  montages  and  lay¬ 
outs  was  described  by  A1  Cowie,  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  News. 

Cary  Robertson,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  de¬ 
scribed  the  almost  fabulous  annual 
achievement  of  his  paper  in  making  a 
rotogravure  section  within  two  hours 


after  the  finish  of  the  Kentucky 
Derby,  carrying  pictures  of  the  finish 
of  the  race.  Harold  Davis,  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Courier-Journal,  told  of 
experiments  he  has  been  making  with 
three-color  photography. 

No  censorship  of  the  press  is  in 
prospect,  according  to  Brian  Bell, 


Kent  Cooper,  AP  general  manager,  ad¬ 
dressing  Managing  Editors'  Convention  in 
Louisville. 

chief  of  the  AP  Washington  Bureau. 
Mr.  Bell  said  that  he  had  gone  into 
the  censorship  question  with  great 
care,  and  could  assure  the  editors  that 
the  Administration  had  no  censorship 
plans.  In  the  interest  of  national  de¬ 
fense,  he  said,  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
had  tightened  up  on  their  releases. 

In  the  floor  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Bell’s  report,  Edward  Lind¬ 
say,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald-Review, 
urged  that  the  AP  report  identify 
members  of  Congress  by  their  first 
names,  as  well  as  by  state  and  party. 
He  cited  the  Congressional  directory 
to  show  that  there  are  23  instances  of 
Congressmen  and  Senators  having  the 
same  surnames,  some  of  them  also 
having  the  same  initials,  and  said  that 
even  with  the  utmost  care  on  the 
desk,  confusion  was  certain  to  occur 
occasionally.  Mr.  Bell  agreed,  with  the 
quip  that  Mr.  Lindsay  knew  more 
about  the  Congressional  Directory 
than  any  editor  he  had  ever  met. 

Censorship  raised  its  head  again  in 
the  report  of  John  Evans,  foreign  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  AP.  It  is  easier  now  than  it 
was  a  few  months  ago,  he  said,  for 
foreign  correspondents  to  get  their 
dispatches  out  of  Europe,  but  it  is 
more  dangerous.  Expulsion  is  the  re¬ 
ward  for  a  correspondent  who  puts 
on  the  wire  news  that  his  hosts 
don’t  care  to  have  published.  The  pic¬ 


ture  situation  in  England  has  im¬ 
proved  in  late  weeks,  he  said,  with  the 
censors  permitting  the  transmission  of 
pictures,  not  always  identified  by  lo¬ 
cation.  In  the  dictator  countries,  Mr. 
Evans  said,  first-hand  coverage  of 
events  is  just  about  impossible,  and 
the  only  sources  of  information  are 
pfficial  government  spokesmen. 

Milo  Thompson,  AP  London  corre¬ 
spondent.  got  as  far  as  Lisbon,  Por¬ 
tugal,  on  his  way  to  address  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Bad  weather  held  up  the  Clip¬ 
per,  and  his  message  was  given  to  the 
association  by  Kent  Cooper,  general 
manager.  It  was  off-the-record,  but 
it  conveyed  the  notion  that  the  news¬ 
men  in  bomb-torn  London  were  imder 
the  severest  strain  to  which  human 
beings  have  ever  been  subjected. 

Tom  Wallace,  editor  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  delivered  one  of  his  char¬ 
acteristic  salty  talks  on  the  press,  the 
recent  national  election,  and  kindred 
topics.  He  differed  sharply  with  the 
opinion  recently  expressed  by  Dean 
Carl  Ackerman  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  that  the  wage-and-hour  law, 
as  applied  to  newspapers,  was  a  threat 
to  freedom  of  the  press. 

“Freedom  of  the  press,”  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  said,  “means  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  not  freedom  to  run  a  sweat 
.shop,  and  not  freedom  to  run  a  cir¬ 
culation  truck  through  a  funeral  pro¬ 
cession.” 

He  differed  also  with  Secretary  Har¬ 
old  L.  Ickes  on  press  freedom.  Mr. 
Ickes,  he  .said,  doesn’t  quite  know 
what  freedom  of  the  pre.ss  means,  if 
he  believes  that  the  newspapers  should 
agree  with  the  political  leanings  of 
their  readers.  The  press,  he  argued, 
.should  try  to  lead,  and  not  be  merely 
a  static  reflector,  as  it  would  be  if 
Mr.  Ickes’  philosophy  prevailed. 

Mr.  Wallace  had  no  sympathy  with 
I  he  idea  that  the  press  had  been  un¬ 
duly  partisan  in  the  1940  campaign. 
From  a  news  standpoint,  he  said,  this 
campaign  had  been  covered  about 
forty  times  more  fairly  and  accurately 
than  would  have  been  true  a  gener¬ 
ation  ago. 

Polls  of  public  opinion,  he  believes, 
are  interesting,  and  regardless  of  the 
criticism  they  have  received,  they  are 
likely  to  be  with  us  for  some  time 
to  come. 

When  Mr.  Wallace  got  to  the  topic 
of  syndicated  columnists,  he  expressed 
again  his  skepticism  as  to  their  value 
to  newspapers.  They  have  had  the 
benefit,  he  said,  of  the  most  concen¬ 
trated  advertising  that  any  commodity 
or  service  has  ever  received  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  greatest  mistake  that  man¬ 
aging  editors  have  made,  he  said,  was 
to  think  that  they  had  to  make  up  a 
newspaper  around  syndicated  columns. 
He  belieyed  that  they  should  be  edit¬ 
ed,  cut.  or  omitted,  on  their  daily  mer¬ 
its.  and  he  counseled  his  fellow  edit¬ 
ors  to  display  more  courage  in  de¬ 
veloping  writers  on  their  staffs. 

Several  recommendations  for  im¬ 
provement  of  the  style  of  the  AP  re¬ 
port  were  made  by  J.  N.  Heiskell, 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette,  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

Elimination  of  forced  and  artificial 
leads  for  important  items. 

Elimination  of  excessive  localization 
in  news. 

Elimination  of  stereotyped  leads. 
Elimination  of  words  and  phrases 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Ralph  W.  Barnes  Dies 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


In  Bomber  Crash 


Veteran  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Foreign 
Correspondent  Killed  with  British 
Crew  on  Yugoslav  Mountain 


RALPH  W.  BARNES,  a  New  York  can  reporter.  One  of  his  greatest  was 
Herald  Tribune  foreign  correspon-  his  beat  on  the  Dawes  Conference  in 


dent  for  more 
among  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  plane 
crash  Nov.  18 
near  Danilov 
Grad,  Yugosla¬ 
via,  Yugoslav  of¬ 
ficials  informed 
the  American 
Legation  at  Bel¬ 
grade  on  Tues¬ 
day. 

Four  bodies 
were  found  scat¬ 
tered  over  a  ra¬ 
dius  of  350  yards 
within  the  vi- 


than 


Ralph  W.  Barnes 


Paris  when  he  got  the  text  of  the 
Yoimg  plan  from  one  of  the  delegates. 
Another  was  his  tour  of  the  Russian 
Ukraine  in  the  winter  of  1932-33  when 
he  got  the  story,  very  much  against  the 
wishes  of  the  OGPU,  of  the  appalling 
famine  of  the  people  of  that  territory. 

Mr.  Barnes  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  Paris  biureau  in  April, 
1929.  In  December  of  that  year,  he 
was  transferred  to  Rome,  where  he 
headed  the  paper’s  biureau.  Two  years 
later,  in  April,  1931,  he  was  again 
transferred,  this  time  to  Moscow, 
where  he  remained  until  his  transfer 
to  the  Berlin  bui’eau  in  September, 
1936.  He  remained  in  Berlin  until 


Nov.  23>27 — Associated  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.,  annual  meeting,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

Dec.  3 — Blastem  Conference  of 
American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York. 

Dec.  3 — Illinois  Associated 
Press  Members  and  Editors,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Dec.  5 — Insurance  Advertis¬ 
ing  Conference,  Hotel  Roose¬ 
velt,  New  York  City. 

Dec.  5 — American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  annual 
condensed  convention,  Chicago. 

Dec.  6-8 — California  Press 
Association,  business  conven¬ 
tion,  St.  Francis  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 


foreign  news  editor  and  former] 
cow  and  Berlin  correspondent 
Mr.  Barnes  is  survived  by  lun^ 
the  former  Esther  Parounagian,  ( 
two  daughters,  Joan,  ten,  and  : 
anne,  nine,  who  returned  from  ] 
on  the  President  Roosevelt, 
States  liner,  in  June,  and  vi 
now  with  Mr.  Barnes’s 
Salem,  Ore. 


pareakl 


McDonald  Plea( 
Innocent  in  Ad 
Anti-Trust  Case 


Chattanooga  Publisher's 
Hearing  Set  for  Dec.  9 
.  .  .  Contracts  Involved 


important  stories,  always  being  on 
hand  at  the  scene  of  action  and  he 
always  if  possible  was  with  the  armed 
or  naval  forces.  He  was  with  the 
British  Army  in  the  Egyptian  Desert 
at  the  time  of  the  Italian  advance; 
he  was  on  a  British  cruiser  in  the 
Mediterranean  when  it  was  attacked 


fusion 

publish 

umea 

rijhti 
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cinity  of  the  wrecked  plane,  a  British  1939,  when  he  transferred  to  London,  by  Italian  bombers;  he  was  on  a  de- 


rcdl 


bomber  loaded  with  bombs,  officials 
said.  Two  of  the  victims  were  iden¬ 
tified  as  British  flyers.  Mr.  Barnes 
was  identified  through  an  Athens  hotel 
bill  and  other  papers  bearing  his 
name.  He  was  the  first  newspaper¬ 
man  to  die  in  actual  combat  duty  since 
the  war  began. 

Wrote  Both  Sides  of  War 
Mr.  Barnes  was  one  of  the  outstand- 


After  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Barnes  became  a  roving 
correspondent,  covering  activities  in 
virtually  every  part  of  Europe,  and, 
for  a  time,  in  North  Africa. 

When  France  fell,  Mr.  Barnes  re¬ 
turned  to  Berlin,  and  soon  infuriated 


stroyer  in  a  convoy  transporting  re¬ 
inforcements  to  Malta.  On  several 
occasions  he  accompanied  Royal  Air 
Force  bombing  squadrons,  and  then 
he  made  the  trip  from  North  Africa 
to  Greece  on  a  British  destroyer.  It 
was  in  a  British  bomber  that  he  met 


Id 


Dr.  Paul  Joseph  Goebbels,  Minister  of  death. 

German  Propaganda,  by  writing  an  Newspaper  people  on  both  sides  of 
analysis  of  the  Soviet-Nazi  non-ag-  the  Atlantic  who  knew  Mr.  Barnes 


ing  European  correspondents  of  the  gression  pact.  Barnes  and  his  ^is-  expressed  deep  sorrow  on  learning  of 


last  decade  and  the  only  reporter  to 
cover  both  sides  of  the  present  Eu¬ 
ropean  war.  The  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  September,  1939,  found  him  in  Lon¬ 
don,  but  he  soon  joined  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force  in  France.  In 
April,  1940,  he  left  the  B.  E.  F.  and 
went  to  Germany  to  travel  with  the 
Nazi  Army.  He  was  with  the  German 
forces  when  they  entered  Dunkirk  last 
May.  His  dispatches  from  there  were 
among  the  most  brilliant  of  the  war. 

Ralph  Waldo  Barnes  was  bom  in 
Salem,  Ore.,  Jime  14,  1899.  He  at¬ 
tended  Willamette  University,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1922,  and 
Harvard  University,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  1924. 

His  first  newspaper  job  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle, 
which  he  joined  upon  completion  of 
his  studies  at  Harvard.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year,  1925,  he  joined  the  New 
York  Evening  World,  and  in  1926  he 
went  to  Paris  and  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Paris  Herald,  European  edition  of 
the  Herald  Tribune. 


tant,  Russell  Hill,  were  forced  to  leave 
Germany.  Mr.  Barnes  went  first  to 
Budapest  and  Bucharest,  covering  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  Balkans. 

Subsequently  he  traveled  in  Bul¬ 
garia,  Turkey,  Syria  and  Palestine, 
filing  dispatches  from  each  coimtry  he 
visited.  Before  going  to  Greece  on 
a  British  battleship,  he  covered  the 
Italian  advcUice  in  Egypt. 

Covered  Munich  Conference 

During  his  four  years  as  head  of 
the  Herald  ’Tribune  Berlin  bureau, 
Mr.  Barnes  covered  many  events 
which  were  shaping  the  history  of 
Europe.  He  covered  the  first  peace 
mission  of  Prime  Minister  Neville 
Chamberlain  to  Bertchtesgaden  in 
September,  1939,  and,  later  in  the 
same  month,  he  was  at  Munich  when 
the  now-famous  “peace  in  our  time” 
treaty  was  signed  by  Chamberlain, 
Daladier,  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  on  the  maiden 
voyage  of  the  dirigible  Hindenberg 
from  Friedrichshafen,  Germany,  to 
Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  in  1936,  filing  dis- 


his  death. 

Expressions  of  Tribute 

C.  V.  R.  Thompson,  New  York  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  London  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  wired  the  Herald  Tribune: 

“Please  accept  sincerest  sympathies 
in  your  loss  of  Ralph  Barnes.  We  of 
London  Daily  Express  feel  that  we 
share  your  loss  because  in  recent 
months  his  able  and  illuminating  dis¬ 
patches  always  from  the  front  line  of 
whatever  section  of  the  war  he  was 
covering  have  appeared  in  our  col¬ 
umns.” 

The  London  Daily  Mail  of  Wednes¬ 
day  carried  a  story  in  which  a  re¬ 
porter,  who  had  known  Mr.  Barnes, 
quoted  him  as  having  once  said,  “The 
Axis  will  get  me  yet.” 

Besides  an  editorial  on  Mr.  Barnes, 
the  Herald  Tribune  of  Wednesday 
carried  signed  pieces  by  some  of  his 
colleagues  on  the  paper,  including 
Sonia  Tomara,  former  European  cor¬ 
respondent;  Joseph  B.  Phillips,  foreign 
correspondent;  Richard  Watts,  Jr., 
drama  critic;  A1  Laney,  formerly  of 


Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Nov.  13-FkJ 
eral  Judge  Leslie  R.  Darr,  has  setDfJ 
9  for  hearing  on  a  bill  charging: 
Chattanooga  News-Free  Press,  afe.] 
noon  newspaper  here,  with  violai: 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Act 

The  bill  of  criminal  information, 
in  Federal  Court  here  June  13, : 
the  News-Free  Press,  Roy  McDora 
president  and  Everett  Allen,  treasa; 
as  defendants.  Arraigned  this 
McDonald  and  Allen  entered  pleas 
innocence  for  themselves  and  • 
newspaper. 

Charges  Based  on  Contrach 

The  charges  are  based  on  adver 
ing  contracts  the  bill  alleges  v 
used  by  the  News-Free  Press.  L»| 
bill,  filed  by  Allen  A.  Dobey,  a:: 
Willis  L.  Hotchkiss,  special  asi"- 
ants  to  the  U.  S.  Attorney-Ge'a' 
charges  that  a  clause  in  the  adver.:- 
ing  contracts  bound  the  advertisers : 
use  of  the  News-Free  Press  exc:.  | 
sively  in  the  afternoon  field  in  Cha: 
tanooga. 

Mr.  Dobey  said  the  bill  was  -e 
after  a  complaint  by  George  Fort "  Jjlism 


ton,  president  and  editor  then  of  afcvi,. 
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He  remained  with  the  Herald  for  patches  describing  the  flight  by  radio,  the  Paris  Herald  and  the  Herald 


three  years,  during  which  he  often 
covered  important  stories  for  the  Paris 
bureau  of  the  Herald  Tribune.  One 
of  his  earliest  assignments  was  to 
cover  the  swimming  of  the  English 
Channel,  from  France  to  England, 
in  August,  1926,  by  Gertrude  Ederle. 
Mr.  Barnes,  along  with  other  repor¬ 
ters,  followed  Miss  Ederle  in  a  tug¬ 
boat.  »  - 

Had  Many  "Scoops" 

When  the  tug  was  unable  to  land 
on  the  English  (shore  because  of  the 
rough  sea,  Mr!  Barnes  launched  a 
lifeboat  and  attempted  to  row  to 
shore.  The  tugboat  was  soon  cap¬ 
sized  in  the  swell,  however,  and  the 
resourceful  reporter  swam  to  shore. 
When  he  landed  he  had  to  walk  two 
miles  to  the  nearest  telephone,  where 
he  phoned  his  story  to  the  London 
bureau  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  which 
relayed  it  to  New  York. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  long 
line  of  “scoops”  for  the  young  Ameri- 


Since  the  start  of  the  war,  Mr.  Tribune  Paris  bureau;  Walter  Millis, 
Barnes  constantly  sought  out  the  most  editorial  writer,  and  Joseph  Barnes, 


NEWS  AND  FEATURE  fflGHLIGHTS 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Evening  Tribune  and  former  pi 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Chatta^- 
News,  assets  of  which  were  purch. 
by  Roy  McDonald  for  the  Free 
which  later  incorporated  into 
name  of  the  Chattanooga  NewsFs 
Press. 

Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  vio!:i‘; 
alleged  in  the  bill  are  “combir:'- 
and  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade"  s'l 
“combination  and  conspiracy  to  ere:: 
a  monopoly.” 

Silas  Williams,  attorney  for  - 
News-Free  Press,  has  issued  no 
ment  on  the  case  which  he  wiIlK-| 
fend  in  December. 

The  bill  on  record  in  federal  e:- 
states,  in  part: 

“The  criminal  information  rK- 
that  the  Chattanooga  News-Free 
inserted  a  provision  in  its  adver-' 
ing  contracts  whereby  the  adverj^" 
agreed  to  use  the  Chattanooga  Kf’"' 

Free  Press  exclusively  in  the  al'f 
noon  field  in  Chattanooga.  At  *  r  > 
time  these  advertising  contracts*'^  L*®' 
first  entered  into,  the  Chattar  -W- 
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ress  was  me  omj  - 
noon  paper  in  Chattanooga.  Theej  w. 
of  the  exclusive  clause  in  these 
vertising  contracts  would  be  to  t  'j 
competing  newspapers  in  the  ^ 
temoon  field  in  obtaining  adve^  Alt 

As  income  from  advertising 
is  essential  to  the  operation  of  ^  ho 
newspaper,  the  effect  of  those  f  o  < 
tracts  would  be  virtually  to 
competition  by  would-be  comP'-' 
newspapers.”  f  ' 


PARTY  PLANNED 

The  second  annual  Bo.ston 
Traveler  party  is  scheduled  for  ^^539 
Last  year  some  1,200  employ* 
tended. 


OR  NOVEMBER  23,  1940 
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iOffieeri  *nd  speakers  af  Sigma  Delfa  Chi  convention  In  Des  Moines,  left  to  right,  front  row;  Barry  Paris,  INS  editor-in-chief, 
(ridiurer;  Irving  Dilllard,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  national  president;  Williard  R.  Smith,  United  Press,  vice-president,  pro- 
ilusional  affairs;  Wayne  Gard,  Dallas  News,  chairman,  professional  awards  committee;  E.  Palmer  Hoyt,  Portland  Oregonian 
pablisher,  vice-president,  undergraduate  affairs;  Kenneth  T.  Downs,  INS  correspondent  and  winner  of  SDX  distinguished 
sefviee  medallion;  Robert  Tarr,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press,  past  president;  and  James  R.  Young,  INS  correspondent.  Left  to 
right,  back  row:  E.  L.  Calllhan,  Drake  chapter  adviser;  Ralph  L.  Peters,  Detroit  News,  past  president  and  Quill  editor;  George 
K  Brandenburg,  Chicago  editor,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  past  president;  Elmo  Scott  Watson,  editor  of  Publishers'  Auxiliary, 
Ichalrman  of  the  executive  council;  James  C.  KIper,  executive  secretary  of  SDX.  * 
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Irving  Dilliard  Elected  President . . .  Kenneth 
Downs,  Meigs  Frost,  W.  W.  Way  mack,  Albert 
Warner  Win  Distinguished  Service  Awards 
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By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


,  DES  MOINES,  la.,  Nov.  17— Four  dis- 
ras  tinguished  Service  Awards  in  Jour- 
ort  ML-  special  citation  were 

n  0*  ^  cade  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
■■  ij-  Si^a  Delta  Chi,  professional 
“““'r  ournalistic  fraternity,  at  its  25th  na- 
ional  convention  which  closed  here 
i  awards  covered  “Courage 

”  Journalism,”  foreign  correspon- 
general  reporting,  editorial 
•  i-.;-  and  radio  newswriting  for 

'“’'Standing  work  by  American  press 
'  "Jf"  ad  radio  men  during  1939. 

I  *(TaJ  special  award  for  “Courage  in 
Journalism”  went  to  the  New  Orleans 


,  in  recognition  of  outstanding 

service  in  the  face  of  strong 


uosw 
will  *■ 


wti-social  forces.  The  paper’s  edi- 
jrial  crusade  that  resulted  in  a  com- 
•al  Huey  Long 

'Tltical  machine  was  cited  in  granting 
|t^e  award. 


I  r«i 
reePis# 


Award  Winners 

Winners  of  Distinguished  Service 


Iverrs^V^^ds  were: 


[a 

afiC' 


Kenneth  T.  Downs,  International 
=  Service  war  correspondent  in 

At  6  J^ce;  for  foreign  correspondence, 
icts  ^  ®iBs  0.  Frost,  New  Orleans  Times- 
ittar.o3<  icaj/une,  sister  paper  of  the  New  Or¬ 
ly  afK  States;  for  general  reporting, 
rhe^  •  Waymack,  editor  of  the  edi- 
hese  a  Wial  pages  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
to  hlf*  ***’■  and  Tribune;  for  editorial  writ- 
the  ^  “?• 

,/Jvbu  J  Albert  Warner,  Washington  corre- 
^ndent  for  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Wem;  for  radio  newswriting. 

1  of  i  Honorable  mentions  were  issued  ir 
gse  ^  ??  divisions — one  to  Robert  J.  Casey 
^ago  Daily  News,  for  foreign  cor- 
^^ndence,  and  the  other  to  Lewii 
or,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  foi 
peral  reporting. 

awarded  the  Sigm: 
^ui  Distinguished  Service  Me- 
^on  for  dispatch  of  Sept.  22 
’  P^'cdicting  a  German  offensivi 


forec- 

omp« 


through  Holland  and  Belgium.  Mr. 
Casey  was  included  for  honorable 
mention  for  his  story  of  driving 
through  the  Siegfried  Line  in  a  taxi, 
which  was  described  in  a  dispatch 
from  Casey  on  Oct.  21,  1939. 

Rock  Bottom  Reporting 

In  citing  Mr.  Frost,  veteran  reporter 
for  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
for  the  general  reporting  award,  the 
judges  referred  to  “rock  bottom  re¬ 
porting  and  attention  given  to  abso¬ 
lute  detail  in  presenting  the  facts  to 
the  readers.”  An  article  that  preceded 
an  editorial  campaign  leading  to  the 
clean-out  of  the  Long  political  ma¬ 
chine  was  cited  in  particular  by  the 
judges  in  singling  out  Mr.  Frost  for 
the  award.  Honorable  mention  for  Mr. 
Taylor  was  made  for  his  story,  “St. 
Louis  Poles  Have  Own  Ideas  for  Han¬ 
dling  Hitler,”  which  the  judges  termed 
as  “excellently  written  by  an  excel¬ 
lent  observer.” 

In  naming  Mr.  Waymack  for  the  top 
award  in  editorial  writing,  the  judges 
cited  an  editorial  printed  on  May  8, 
1939,  under  the  heading:  “The  ‘It’s  a 
Mess’  Reaction.”  The  editorial,  the 
judges  pointed  out,  had  “in  a  notable 
degree,  clarity  of  thought,  vigor  of 
treatment  and  dignity  of  manner.” 

Mr.  Warner  was  chosen  in  the  radio 
newswriting  for  his  constant  day-by- 
day  colorful,  accurate,  timely  and  en¬ 
terprising  correspondence  on  the  air 
from  the  nation’s  capital. 

A  fifth  award,  for  outstanding  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondence  during  1939, 
was  withheld  by  the  jxiry  of  judges. 
Judges  for  professional  awards  were 
Roy  Roberts,  Kansas  City  Star  man¬ 
aging  editor;  John  W.  Owens,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers; 
Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News;  Arthur 
Krock,  New  York  Times  Washington 
correspondent;  and  J.  Oren  Weaver, 


Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Major  James  E.  Crown,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  States,  was 
unable  to  attend  the  convention  ban¬ 
quet  to  receive  the  “Courage  in  Jour¬ 
nalism”  award  in  behalf  of  his  paper. 
Meigs  Frost  represented  Major  Crown. 
The  Times-Picayune  reporter  pref¬ 
aced  his  stirring  accoimt  of  the  New 
Orleans  newspapers’  long-fought  bat¬ 
tle  against  political  corruption  in 
Louisiana  by  reading  a  pungent  tele¬ 
gram  for  “Jim”  Crown,  who  stated,  in 
part: 

“Please  do  not  feature  me  any  more 
than  is  necessary.  As  you  know  the 
work  the  States  did  was  the  combined 
work  of  a  fine  staff  backed  by  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  publisher  to  see  us 
through  our  fight.  Of  course  we  stuck 
to  our  guns  editorially  not  only  before 
the  first  blow-off,  but  all  through  the 
campaign.  And  Sam  Jones  has  said 
that  the  States  was  probably  the 
greatest  individual  factor  in  bringing 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  dictatorship. 

Grootost  Profession 

“You  might  describe  the  regime  we 
lived  under  for  12  years  and  the 
change  since  the  ousting  of  the  old 
crooked,  thieving  machine.  You  might 
touch  on  the  fact  that  the  newspaper 
profession  is  the  greatest  profession  in 
the  world,  and  why.  You  might  say 
that  in  influence  it  is  greater  than  the 
church,  greater  than  the  law,  greater 
than  medicine,  because  it  is  able  to 
reach  millions  of  people. 

“I  don’t  think  a  paper  is  courageous 
when  it  does  its  duty,  a  duty  to  all  the 
people.  I  believe  that  the  freedom  of 
the  press  will  not  be  curbed  as  long 
as  the  newspapers  do  their  duty.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  as  long  as  we  have  a  free 
press  there  will  be  a  democracy.  Tell 
the  people  the  truth  always  and  they 
will  preserve  their  liberties  and  their 


blessings.  No  newspaper  should  ever 
print  anything  but  actual  happenings 
in  its  news  columns.  The  people  will 
interpret  this  news  according  to  their 
consciences.  Editorials  should  never 
state  anything  but  the  truth  and  what 
the  authors  believe.” 

Although  the  convention  was  stud¬ 
ded  with  foreign  correspondents,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors,  Mr.  Frost  was  the 
most  colorful  figure  on  the  four-day 
program.  A  hard-hitting  reporter. 
Frost  brought  to  the  convention  the 
kind  of  inspiration  seldom  found  in  a 
journalism  class.  He  gave  a  vivid  ac¬ 
count  of  his  paper’s  battle  against  cor¬ 
ruption,  declaring:  “Louisiana  is  back 
on  the  road  to  decent  and  clean  ad¬ 
ministration.” 

'  To  Hove  Cartoon  Aword 

The  convention  voted  to  include  ed¬ 
itorial  cartooning  in  the  1940  profes¬ 
sional  awards  program  and  to  enlarge 
its  activities  to  include  the  marking 
of  historic  sites  related  to  the  history 
of  American  joimnalism. 

Speaking  out  in  defense  of  a  free 
press,  the  fraternity  convention  dele¬ 
gates  adopted  a  resolution,  which 
stated  in  part: 

“Be  It  Hereby  Resolved  that  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  professional  journalistic 
fraternity,  recognizes  and  defends  the 
right  of  a  free  people  to  criticize  its 
institutions,  including  the  press;  that 
it  recognizes  and  defends  the  equal 
right  of  a  free  press  to  criticize  the 
conduct  of  the  government;  that  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  decries  and  condemns  the 
tendency  of  some  public  officials  and 
some  newspapers  toward  indiscrim¬ 
inate  and  irresponsible  criticism  as 
being  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  democracy.” 

The  convention  also  endorsed  “Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week”  and  similar 
efforts  to  present  the  press  and  its 
principles  to  the  public. 

Irving  Dilliard,  editorial  writer,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  former  Nie- 
man  Fellow  at  Harvard  University, 
was  elected  national  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  to  succeed  Elmo  Scott 
Watson,  editor  of  Publishers’  Auxil¬ 
iary,  who  becomes  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Council.  G.  B.  Dealey, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Dallas  News, 
was  named  national  honorary  presi¬ 
dent.  Other  officers  chosen  were: 

Other  Officers 

Willard  R.  Smith,  Wisconsin  state 
manager.  United  Press,  Madison,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  professional 
affairs;  E.  Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher, 
Portland  Oregonian,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  undergraduate  chapter  af¬ 
fairs;  Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush,  director, 
division  of  journalism,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
expansion;  Oscar  Leiding,  cable  ed¬ 
itor,  the  Associated  Press,  New  York, 
secretary;  Barry  Faris,  editor-in- 
chief,  International  News  Service, 
treasurer. 

Elected  as  executive  councilors  were 
R.  L.  Wilson,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune; 
Frank  Thayer,  professor  of  journalism. 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Paxil  B.  Nel¬ 
son,  publisher  of  Scholastic  Editor, 
Chicago;  and  Clifton  Blackmon,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Southwest  Insurer,  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas.  Dale  Cox,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  International  Harvester 
Company,  Chicago,  was  elected  to  a 
four-year  term  as  Quill  Endowment 
Fund  trustee.  The  council  re-ap¬ 
pointed  Jaimes  C.  Kiper  as  executive 
secretary  and  Ralph  L.  Peters,  Detroit 
News,  as  editor  of  the  Quill. 

In  addition  to  honoring  Mr.  Dealey, 
the  convention  elected  Wright  Patter¬ 
son,  editor  emeritus  of  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union,  as  an  honorary  member, 
and  awarded  John  L.  Meyer,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Inland  Daily 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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CARTOONISTS  GO  TO  SAME  FIRE 

These  strikingly  sitniler  cartoons  on  the  Willkie  minority  appeared  within  a  day  of  each 
other  in  Omaha  and  Richmond.  "Voice  from  the  Rear,"  at  left,  by  Dan  Dowling  was 
Published  Nov.  14  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  "Back  Seat  Driver,"  by  Fred  O. 
Seibel,  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  cartoonist,  appeared  Nov.  13. 


Delivery  Union 
Dispute  Aired 
In  Pittsburgh 

Four  Members  Seek  Injunc¬ 
tion  Against  President  .  .  . 
Soy  Holds  Office  IHegally 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  20 — A  sensational 
hearing  at  which  four  rank-and-file 
members  of  the  Pittsburgh  Local  of 
the  Newspaper  Delivery  Drivers’ 
Union  charge  that  their  officers  are 
holding  office  illegally  and  defying 
the  union's  seniority  rules  continued 
in  Common  Pleas  Court  here  today. 

The  injunction  proceedings  are  di¬ 
rected  at  Anthony  Bianco,  known  in 
labor  circles  as  “Buck”  White,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  local,  and  other  officers, 
who  are  accused  of  seizing  control  of 
the  union  without  giving  a  voice  to 
the  rank  and  file. 

New  Election  Demanded 

The  complainants  demand  that  the 
local  be  ordered  to  hold  a  new  elec¬ 
tion,  that  an  audit  be  made  of  the 
union’s  books  and  that  they  be  re¬ 
hired  in  accordance  with  the  union’s 
seniority  rules. 

Testimony  thus  far  has  developed 
that  White  has  an  income  of  more 
than  $1,350  a  month.  He  gets  $125 
a  week  from  the  union,  $75  a  week  as 
assistant  foreman  of  the  delivery  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Sun-Telegraph  and 
another  $500  or  more  a  month  from 
the  same  newspaper  under  an  ac¬ 
count  identified  in  court  only  as  “ac¬ 
count  payable.” 

Testimony  regarding  the  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  payments  to  White  wais  made 
by  John  F.  McCloskey,  paymaster  and 
cashier  for  the  Hearst  paper,  from 
payroll  records. 

Mr.  McCloskey ’s  figures  revealed 
that  after  15  trucks  were  laid  off  by 
the  Sun-Telegraph  last  August, 
White’s  salary  jumped  $25  a  week. 

Albert  M.  Kohler,  who  for  more 
than  20  years  was  foreman  of  the 
Sun-Telegraph’s  delivery  depart¬ 
ment,  but  who  was  laid  off  at  the 
same  time  as  the  15  trucks,  testified 
that  he  not  only  never  saw  White  per¬ 
form  any  services  as  assistant  fore¬ 
man,  but  that  he  never  even  saw  him 
around  the  plant,  even  in  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  business  agent  and  president 
of  the  union. 

The  attorney  representing  the  union 
said  that  before  the  hearing  ends  “I 
will  be  able  to  explain  what  this 
money  was  paid  for”  to  White  by  the 
Sun-Telegraph.  The  court  assured 
him  he  would  have  the  opportunity. 

The  four  drivers  seeking  the  in¬ 
junction  are:  William  Kegg,  Walter 
Gallon,  William  Franz  and  Charles 
Temple.  Kegg  and  Gallon  already 
have  testified  they  were  laid  off  in 
defiance  of  their  seniority  rights,  and 
that  White  forced  them  to  make  “do¬ 
nations”  of  from  $5  to  $50  by  the  use 
of  threats. 

Initiation  Fee  $500 

Kegg,  who  said  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  union  for  11  years, 
testified  that  White  was  serving  as 
president  illegally.  He  said  there  had 
been  no  election  since  1938  and  no 
meeting  to  fix  officers’  salaries.  When 
he  joined  the  union,  he  said,  the  initi¬ 
ation  fee  was  $5  and  dues  $2  a  month. 
Now  he  said,  the  initiation  fee  is  $500 
and  dues  $5  a  month. 

Kegg  charged  the  union  heads  with 
playing  favorites  with  the  member¬ 
ship,  testifying  that  he  was  laid  off 
last  July,  but  that  men  who  joined 
the  union  after  him  were  working 
steadily. 

Gallon  testified  similarly,  and  added 
that  White  became  president  in  1932 


without  an  election  and  that  when  an 
election  finally  was  held  in  1938  an¬ 
other  man  was  named  president.  But 
he  testified.  White  “kicked  the  new 
set  of  officers  out,”  saying  they  were 
not  capable,  and  again  assumed  con¬ 
trol. 

Gallon  said  he  frequently  had  been 
“tapped”  for  a  $5  and  $10  “donations.” 
He  said  he  was  told  that  unless  he 
“donated”  he  would  lose  his  job. 

John  Patrick  McHale,  former  busi¬ 
ness  agent  of  the  local,  testified  that 
he  never  had  resigned,  but  had  just 
been  “removed”  by  White.  He  said 
that  affairs  of  the  local  were  in  such 
shape  that  Dan  Tobin,  international 
president  of  the  AFL  teamsters,  ran 
down  five  flights  of  steps  in  Washing¬ 
ton  rather  than  face  a  Pittsburgh  del¬ 
egation,  and  that  Edward  Murphy,  in¬ 
ternational  vice-president,  pleaded 
with  members  to  settle  their  differ¬ 
ences  so  “the  scandal  won’t  get  in  the 
newspapers  or  the  courts.” 

McHale  testified  that  there  never 
had  been  an  accounting  of  funds 
despite  demands  upon  the  officers.  He 
said  that  while  he  was  business  agent 
that  there  was  $23,000  in  the  union 
treasury,  but  that  he  never  had  con¬ 
trol  of  the  funds.  He  said  that  after 
“we  were  replaced  by  the  new  of¬ 
ficers”  that  the  late  John  Frankel, 
former  counsel  for  the  union,  “got  a 
big  check.”  The  amount  was  not  di¬ 
vulged. 

As  he  recessed  the  hearing  until 
Friday,  Judge  Frank  Patterson  indi¬ 
cated  he  would  grant  a  temporary  in¬ 
junction  and  order  the  removal  of  all 
the  present  officers  of  the  local,  pend¬ 
ing  a  further  hearing. 

“I  want  to  know  what  happened  to 
the  money  which  was  in  the  union’s 
treasury,”  the  Judge  said. 

“A  situation  has  developed  where 
the  rights  of  these  plaintiffs  should  be 
protected.  It  may  be  necessary  for 
me  to  appoint  a  master  to  establish 
their  rights  as  well  as  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union.” 

HAS  WINDSOR  SERIES 

Under  a  world  copyright  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers  and  other  papers  from  coast-to- 
coast  Nov.  17  ran  the  first  of  a  series 
of  14  daily  articles  on  the  life  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor  as  told 
by  them  to  Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns, 
famous  novelist  and  magazine  writer. 
Accompanying  Miss  St.  Johns  on  her 
assignment  to  the  home  of  the  Royal 
pair  in  Nassau,  Bahamas,  was  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos  cameraman 
Samuel  Shere. 


Sees  European 
Stalemate  in  War 
This  Winter 

Mallory  Browne,  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

Just  Returned 

Boston,  Nov.  14. — A  virtual  stale¬ 
mate  between  Germany  and  Britain 
was  predicted  by  Mallory  Browne, 
European  editorial  manager,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  speaking  here  to¬ 
night  before  the  Massachusetts  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  annual  New  England  Con¬ 
ference.  Browne  returned  from  Eu¬ 
rope  only  a  few  days  before  his 
speech;  and  he  was  one  of  three 
American  correspondents  who  ac¬ 
companied  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Sumner  Welles  on  his  tour  through 
European  capitals  last  spring. 

“Armies  and  fleets  are  still  vitally 
important  factors  in  the  conflict,” 
Browne  declared,  “but  is  seems  to  me 
that  the  balance  of  power  in  this  war 
is  to  be  determined  in  the  air.  And 
it  is  in  the  air  that  American  support 
of  Britain  is  most  needed  and  will  be 
most  decisive.  England,  I  believe, 
will  hold  her  own  through  the  rest  of 
the  winter,  and  then  if  American  air¬ 
craft  production  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  can  supply  sufficiently  good 
fighter  and  bomber  planes  in  sufficient 
numbers.  I  think  the  tide  in  the  air 
will  turn  and  the  air  battle  for  Britain 
will  become  the  air  battle  against 
Berlin. 

No  Breakap  in  Germany 

“I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  anticipate  any  breakup  in 
Germany  this  winter.  Conditions  in 
the  way  of  food,  heating,  etc.,  are  al¬ 
most  certainly  better  than  they  were 
this  time  last  year. 

“Nearly  all  neutral  observers  I  have 
talked  with,  who  have  been  in  Italy 
in  recent  weeks,  say  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  whether  the  morale 
of  the  Italian  people  can  stand  a  sus¬ 
tained  and  intensive  air  attack.  It  is 
this,  in  my  opinion,  that  lends  its  pe¬ 
culiar  importance  to  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  in  Greece.  In  and  of  itself,  what 
happens  to  Greece  is  not  a  major 
matter,  although  an  Italian  victory 
there  would  make  the  British  naval 
position  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
more  difficult.  But  Greece  is  vitally 
important  as  a  jumping-off  place,  as 
a  base  of  operation  against  Italy.  If 


the  Greeks  continue  to  hold 
Italian  attack;  and  if  the  British 
by  this  delay  to  establish  a  suST^ 
number  of  well-equipped,  weU-', 
fied  naval  and  air  bases  on  the  isilrl 
of  western  Greece,  they  will  for  -, 
first  time  since  the  collapse  of  Fr^ 
be  in  a  position  to  carry  honi« 
war  against  Italy  from  the  air.  f 
possibilities  this  opens  up  are  akJ 
limitless.  A  successful  air  ar^c 
againt  Italy  might  result  very  qui;; 
in  a  situation  whereby  Britain  w,  . 
be  in  possession  of  air  bases  in  ncr 
ern  Italy  for  use  against  Germanv" 


£ 
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Several  newspaper  executives 
elected  to  directorships  of  the  .\?i 
England  Council  at  the  annual  k. 
ference.  Francis  S.  Murphy,  genej 
manager  of  the  Hartford  Times,  wj 
chosen  to  head  the  Connecticut  gra^ 
for  the  coming  year  as  vice-presiii 
of  that  state  He  was  also  re-eleca 
a  director  of  the  Council.  Edmund F 
Jewell,  editor  and  publisher  of  j 
Manchester  Union  -  Leader,  u 
elected  treasurer  of  the  New  Ifc: 
.shire  group  and  was  re-elected  a : 
rector.  In  the  Rhode  Island  sec„, 
Stanley  T.  Black,  publisher,  Pit 
tucket  Times:  and  George  B.  Inc 
editor.  Westerly  Sun,  were  both:;- 
elected  directors. 


■ 

Libel  Verdict 
Appeal  Denied 

Nashville,  Nov.  19— The  suit  J 
Grover  C.  Davis,  former  Knox  Con-.n 
representative  in  the  General  Assc 
bly,  against  the  Nashville  Banner  :.: 
$25,000  damages  has  been  denied  :• 
the  state  Court  of  Appeals. 

Records  of  the  court  showed  :  t 
that  a  Davidson  County  Circuit  C  - 
decision  which  dismissed  the  suit 
upheld  by  the  appellate  court  Sar-n 
day. 

Davis  had  charged  the  Banner  *  : 
running  a  news  story  and  picture: 
1937  purporting  to  show  that  heh^; 
promised  a  state  job  to  a  fellow  le::- 
lator  if  the  legislator  would  vote :: 
the  county  unit  bill  (change  ir  J 
state  voting  system)  then  up  fora; 
tion  in  the  Assembly. 

The  Banner,  in  its  lower  court  de¬ 
fense,  had  maintained  that  the  s::' 
was  justified. 

E.  H.  CASTOR 

E.  H.  Kastor,  72,  secretary-treas--" 
of  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  AdvertLci 
Company,  died  Nov.  18  in  Chica:: 
Mr.  Kastor  had  been  in  the  adven¬ 
ing  business  for  45  years.  He  and 
brother,  Louis,  together  with  ’-.e: 
father,  the  late  Herman  W.  Kastc: 
founded  the  Kastor  agency  in  St 
Louis  in  1895.  E.  H.  Kastor  estat- 
lished  a  Chicago  office  of  the  conces 
in  19C8.  Besides  his  widow,  Celef-t 
he  is  survived  by  four  brothers. 
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APPEAL  DISMISSED 

The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  has  c- 
missed  the  appeal  of  Thomas  f 
Thorpe,  inmate  of  the  London  Pf'-' 
Farm  and  former  publisher  of  '■■■ 
Ohio  Indicator,  for  a  writ  of  ha“*‘ 
corpus.  He  was  convicted  of 
an  Akron  attorney  and  was 
tenced  to  a  term  of  two  to  five  yei' 

WISCONSIN  "meeting 

Madison,  Wis.,  Nov.  17— Irving ! 
Pflaum,  foreign  editor  of  the  Chietf 
Times;  Wright  A.  Patterson,  retir'J 
president  of  the  WNU,  and 
Charles  L.  Allen,  assistant  dean 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalise 
Evanston,  were  among  the  speal«e 
at  the  annual  conference  of  Wisconff 
weekly  newspaper  editors  at  the  Die' 
versity  of  Wisconsin  school  of 
nalism,  Nov.  15-16.  About  125  edited 
attended. 
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CARTOONISTS'  VIEWS  OF  DEFENSE  UNITY  AND  RECENT  ITALIAN  REVERSES 


TWO  HEARTS  THAT  BEAT  AS  ONE' 
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Germany  Has  Lost  the 
War,  Minifie  States 

Veteran  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Newsman, 
Recently  Returned,  Says  Failure  to  Invade 
Before  Mid-Sept.  Lost  Nazis  Victory  Chance 


GERMANY  lost  the  war  when  she 
had  been  unable  to  invade  England 
by  mid-September.  James  M.  Minifie, 
veteran  New 
York  Herald 
Tribune  corre¬ 
spondent  who 
was  stationed  in 
Uindon  during 
the  last  five 
months,  told 
Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week. 

Minifie,  who 
went  from  the 
Herald  Tribune’s 
Rome  bureau  to 
London  last  May, 
returned  to  the 
U.  S.  recently  on 


James  M.  Minifie 


several  months’ 
leave-of-absence.  He  left  Nov.  19  for 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  to  rejoin  his  wife 
and  six-year-old  son. 

“Figures  from  the  last  war  show  that 
it  took  2*2  tons  of  explosives  to  kill 
me  man.”  Minifie  explained.  ‘“I  be¬ 
lieve  air  bombing  has  not  the  right 
’oagnitude  for  destruction  of  life.  You 
must  invade  to  beat  England.  And 
since  mid-September  England  has  got¬ 
ten  so  strong  that  a  German  invasion 
hasn’t  a  ghost  of  a  chance.” 

English  Need  Destroyers 

England’s  pressing  problem  today  is 
the  need  for  destroyers  to  protect  con- 
vtiys.  Minifie  stated.  Nazi  submarine 
warfare  has  played  havoc  with  Eng¬ 
lish  shipping.  Shipyards  are  working 
and  night  turning  these  warships 
cut  but  England  needs  more  destroy¬ 
ers  from  this  country  to  carry  on  suc- 
i^fully  the  war,  which,  Minifie  be- 
'ieves.  will  be  “a  long  and  painful 
one.” 

Germany  has  given  up  mass  daylight 
mr  raids  because  the  RAF  has  gained 
supremacy  over  England.  German 
■jombers.  Minifie  held,  are  notoriously 


poor  marksmen,  and  to  substantiate 
this  statement  he  pointed  out  that  the 
12  great  London  bridges  are  still 
.'landing.  If  the  Germans  successfully 
bombed  these  bridges  traffic  would  be 
tied  up  in  all  London  and  the  city 
v/ould  be  in  sore  straits. 

The  Germans  did  hit  one  of  the 
bridges — the  Hungerford  bridge — but 
only  damaged  the  rails  and  not  the 
superstructure.  Repairs  were  made 
in  three  days,  Minifie  said,  and  traffic 
resumed  its  normal  route  over  the 
Thames. 

‘‘The  Germans  can’t,  deny  that  they 
are  trying  to  hit  these  bridges,”  he 
continued,  ‘“because  an  inspection  of 
all  of  them  showed  the  vicinity 
around  them  pockmarked  with  crat¬ 
ers.  And  these  certainly  can  be 
termed  military  objectives.” 

The  main  problems  for  newsmen  cov¬ 
ering  London,  according  to  Minifie, 
are  getting  sleep  and  keeping  your 
skin  whole.  To  do  both,  correspon¬ 
dents  try  to  remain  indoors  as  much 
as  possible  after  dark  unless,  of  course, 
it  is  imperative  that  they  be  out  and 
around. 

Ceniorship  No  Problem 

Censorship  is  no  problem,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  although  p.m.  paper  and  wire 
service  newsmen  fret  because  of  the 
slowness  with  which  the  department 
■•perates.  For  example,  he  explained, 
p.m.  and  wire  service  men  file  stories 
with  deadlines  in  view  and  like  a.',  not 
miss  their  deadlines  because  the  cen¬ 
sor  takes  his  time  okaying  the  dis¬ 
patches.  Almost  invariably,  by  the 
time  the  censor  gives  the  all  clear 
signal  on  such  stories,  the  p.m.  and 
wire  service  man  have  missed  their 
deadlines  while  the  a.m.  reporters  are 
in  fine  position  to  capitalize  on  this 
break. 

That  the  censor’s  blue  pencil  is  used 
quite  often  is  understandable  to  Mini- 


he.  He  cited  this  theoretical  example: 
■‘After  the  bombing  of  Coventry,  no 
correspondent  was  permitted  to  state 
in  a  dispatch  that,  shall  we  say,  the 
Spitfire  plant  was  damaged  or  was  not 
damaged.  You  could  not  be  specific, 
only  general. 

‘‘If  a  dispatch  would  have  reached 
the  U.  S.  stating — and  this  is  only 
theoretical — that  the  Nazi  airmen  had 
failed  to  hit  the  Spitfire  plant  but  had 
damaged  a  building  near  the  plant, 
the  German  Embassy  in  Washington 
would  have  known  about  it  immedi¬ 
ately  and  within  forty  minutes  that 
information  would  have  been  cabled 
back  to  German  headquarters.  I  can 
,!iist  picture  the  German  flight  com¬ 
mander  telling  his  pilots,  ‘you  were 
WH)  yards  away  from  the  plant,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  information.  Next  time 
you  will  know  better  how  to  train 
your  sights’.” 

Minifie,  who  joined  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  in  January,  1929,  as  a  city  staff 
reporter,  first  went  abroad  for  the 
jiaper  in  June,  1930,  as  an  assistant 
in  the  Paris  bureau,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  six  years.  He  covered  the 
Madrid  side  of  the  Spanish  conflict  off 
and  on  for  a  year  after  that  and  was 
captured  in  October,  1936,  by  Franco 
troops. 

Captured  in  Spain 

‘“They  shot  my  chauffeur  and  the 
Loyalist  militiaman  with  me,  and  I 
was  spared  only  through  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  an  officer,”  Minifie  said.  “It 
happened  about  18  miles  south  of 
Madrid  when  Henry  C.  Gorrell, 
United  Press  staffer,  and  Denis 
Weaver  of  the  London  News-Chron- 
icle,  and  myself,  were  looking  for  the 
f.-’ont  lines. 

“We  were  escorted  to  Hendaye  on 
the  French  border,  shown  the  bridge 
and  told  not  to  enter  Spain  again.  I 
was  back  in  Madrid  the  next  week 
and  heard  a  Franco  station  announce 
that  I  had  better  not  be  in  Madrid 
when  the  Franco  forces  enter  the  city. 
'Fhey  didn’t  get  into  Madrid  until  13 
months  later,  and  by  that  time  I  was 
in  Rome.” 

Minifie  took  charge  of  the  Herald 
Tribune’s  Rome  bureau  in  September, 
1937,  and  remained  there  until  May, 
1940,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Allen 
Raymond,  who  is  still  there.  While 
in  Rome  Minifie  survived — through 
the  intervention  of  the  U.  S.  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Elmbassies — three  expulsion  orders 


and  five  last  warnings,  he  commented. 

Minifie  is  a  Canadian  subject,  taught 
school  in  England  and  knocked  around 
Europe  as  a  freelance  writer  before 
joining  the  Herald  Tribune.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  ankle  by  falling  de’oris 
when  a  bomb  landed  near  him  during 
on  air  raid  on  London  Sept.  13. 

■ 

Dailies  Compile  State's 
First  Election  Reports 

The  national  election  may  never 
turn  on  tiny  Delaware’s  three  elec¬ 
toral  votes,  but  the  only  reports  avail¬ 
able  election  day  on  the  state’s  bal- 
l.iting  must  come  from  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  News  and  Journal — Every  Evening. 

They  pro  the  only  dailies  in  the 
:.!ate.  and  they  have  developed  a  de¬ 
tailed  coverage  for  each  of  the  249 
precincts.  Rural  corresptondents,  their 
numbers  supplemented  by  men  hired 
specially  for  the  election  task,  must 
visit  each  polling  place  and  record  the 
results  as  tabulated  at  the  end  of 
voting.  These  results  are  wired  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  News-Journal  edi¬ 
torial  rooms  where  the  staffs  compile 
the  totals. 

Delaware  law  impounds  the  ballot 
boxes  until  the  Thursday  after  elec¬ 
tion,  when  the  courts  at  each  of  the 
*hree  county  seats  canvass  the  votes 
and  announce  the  official  count.  This 
year,  as  usual,  the  tabulation  con¬ 
sumed  three  days. 

POPE  HONORS  WRITER 

Tom  A.  Brooks,  radio  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American,  last 
V  eek  was  recipient  of  an  unusual 
honor  for  a  newsman.  He  received 
from  the  Vatican  Art  Gallery  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  apostolic  blessing  and  plen¬ 
ary  indulgences,  accompanied  by  an 
autographed  photograph  of  the  Pope. 
It  was  in  reward  for  his  broadcasts  on 
religious  services  this  year  and  last 
over  radio  station  WNEW. 

"SPECIALS"  NAMED 

Thf  Altus  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat 
has  named  Southwest  Dailies,  Mem- 
l>his,  as  national  advertising  represen¬ 
tative  effective  Nov.  1.  The  Glasgow 
CKy.)  News  has  appointed  Fred  Kim- 
b.ill,  Inc.,  effective  Dec.  1. 

DROPS  SUNDAY  ISSUE 

The  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Chron¬ 
icle  has  su'nended  its  Sunday  edition 
and  has  added  a  Monday  edition. 


Duffy  Marks  50th  Year  ^nerva  Returns 

****  1  *  — w  wanted  cash  with  the  order.  To  Herold  SqUOTe 

In  Newspaper  Work 

^  ®  t  ’  r  •  f  ^  Herald  Square.  New  York,  officiaSJ 

Advertisina  Counsel  for  Gannett  would  not  sell  a  Ime  of  ad-  Nov.  19.  With  benefei 

Advertising  t^ounsel  tor  t^annett  vertismg  space  m  his  new  m^me  automatic  winder,  the  clock  St! 

^  «  until  its  circulation  reached  200,000.  u,,  *i,„  *  t  ‘ 

Papers  Predicts  Larger  -]^en  agents  were  waiting  for  his  so-  ftop  the  60-foof  monument  at*t^| 

nA,r^^i^ir.rr  fl p.m.  sharp.  At  St 45  Speakers  inclut 
Advertising  Appropriations  ^oked  orders.  Like  the  Indies  Home  ing  Mayor  LaGuardia,  Park  ConuJt 

Jouimal,MunseysMagazinewasbuilt  sjo^er  Robert  Moses,  and  others «. 
J.  FRANK  DUFFY,  advertising  coun-  low  rate  card  prices.  Either  the  pub-  up  by  newspaper  advertismg.  plained  the  occasion.  And  at  6  tV 


Minerva  Returns 
To  Herald  Square 


Minerva,  Stuff  and  Guff,  the  btf.l 
ringers  and  the  owls  came  back  ^1 


Advertising  Counsel  for  Gannett 
Papers  Predicts  Larger 
Advertising  Appropriations 


sel  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  this  lisher  could  not  figure  or  did  not 
week  began  his  fiftieth  year  in  the  have  time.  Perhaps  he  had  bad  eye- 


I  ^  newspaper  aavenismg.  ^  plained  the  occasion.  And  at  6  & 

T^e  Woodwards  of  L^oy,  N.  Y.,  guardian  cloth  fell  and  the  beE- 


advertising  business  with  firm  con¬ 
fidence  in  its  future  and  the  laughing 
remark  that  the  business  was  “not  so 
awfully  old  fashioned  as  one  might 
think”  in  its  earlier  stages. 

In  an  interview,  Mr.  Duffy  re¬ 
marked,  “If  you  asked  me  to  sum  it 
all  up  briefly,  I  would  say  that  if  every 
manufacturer  and  every  advertising 
agent  knew  as  well  as  I  do  the  results 
local  retail  stores  get  from  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  they  would  all  be  in 
the  newspapers.” 

Sees  More  Advertitinq 

He  firmly  believes  that  future  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  of  all  major  in¬ 
dustries  and  businesses  will  allocate 
a  larger  percentage  of  linage  to  news¬ 
paper  media. 

Born  at  Garnerville,  Rockland 
Coimty,  New  York  State,  Dec.  11, 
1875,  Mr.  Duffy  moved  to  New  York 
City  in  1880.  He  attended  public 
school  there,  studied  law  for  two 
years. 

His  first  job  in  advertising  was  as 
typist  and  office  boy  with  T.  B.  Eiker, 
New  York  representative  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald,  Chicago  Evening  Post 
and  Buffalo  News,  in  1891. 


Mr.  Duffy  continued,  “had  a  TOuple  of  ringers,  Stuff  and  Guff,  tolled  tb  I  A  DEI 


successful  patent  medicines,  but  they  hour. 


In  those  days,  Duffy  recalled,  part  also  u^  a  one-inch  single  colum  ad  William  A.  Willis,  president  of  tit 


daUy  in  newspapers  for  Jell-O  and  QwIs  of  James  Gordon  Bennett’s  ]?« 


another  for  Grain-O,  a  coffee  substi-  York  Herald,  declared  it  a  happy  co- 


tute.  I  don’t  know  what  happened  to  incidence  that  the  ceremonies  cans 

/- _ u..t  _ _ ii _  ....  ... 


Grain-O,  but  it  didn’t  go  as  well  as  “on  the  eve  of  the  centenary  of  Mr 
the  coffee  substitute  brought  out  later  Bennett’s  birth,  which  occurs  earlv 
by  C.  W.  Post.  Jello-O  was  started  in  1941.”  He  thanked  the  Mayor  ud 
on  its  way  by  the  papers  and  if  you  Mr.  Moses  for  “giving  a  lasting  hom 


Mr.  Moses  for  “giving  a  lasting  hoot  I 


want  to  know  where  it  is  now,  ask  to  those  refugees  from  the  Herald 


roof,  Minerva  and  the  bellringea' 
William  T.  Dewart,  Jr.,  secretary 


Jack  Benny.  I  don’t  see  it  in  the  roof,  Minerva  and  the  bellringea’ 
newspapers.  William  T.  Dewart,  Jr.,  secretary 

“The  later  years  of  my  career  have  of  the  New  York  Sun,  of  which  lik 
brought  me  in  closer  contact  with  father  is  publisher,  who  spoke  in  i*. 
local  retail  advertising,”  Mr.  Duffy  half  of  his  father,  told  somethiMof 


half  of  his  father,  told  something  cf  I 


said,  “because  I  live  and  work  in  the  history  of  Minerva  and  the  oik 


Gannett  cities.  I  know  whereof  I 
speak  when  I  say  no  national  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  any  longer  should 


presented  by  his  father  to  New  Yak 
University  in  1928. 

It  was  quite  fitting  and  proper,  tk 


be  so  foolish  as  to  underestimate  or  Mayor  said,  that  the  monument ! 


omit  the  newspapers.  I  have  an  ad-  bear  a  tablet  honoring  Mr.  Beimefi 


vantage  you  see,  over  the  boys  who  and  his  son,  leading  publishers  In 


J.  Frank  Duffy 


of  his  job  was  to  write  what  were 


In  1902  he  was  an  advertising  sales-  called  soliciting  letters. 


man  with  the  New  York  Evening  “I  well  remember  this  one,”  he 


select  the  media  and  spend  the  na-  the  days  when  papers  had  a  grea; 
tional  advertiser’s  money.  influence  in  molding  public  opinion.’ 

“In  starting  this  fiftieth  year  in  ad-  He  asked  that  the  monument  be  a 
vertising,  I  count  myself  fortunate  in  “constant  reminder  to  the  publishen 
having  my  health  and  a  grand  group  in  giving  the  people  all  of  the  new; 
of  business  associates  like  Frank  Gan-  as  it  comes  in.” 
nett,  Frank  Tripp,  Herb  Cruickshank  ■ 

and  the  other  Gannett  executives,  loWa-NebrOSka  PlSSS 
publishers,  advertising  managers  and  ^  ^  , 

salesmen.”  Gioup  Organized 


as  it  comes  in.' 


lowa-Nebroska  Press 
Group  Organized 


Telegram.  He  went  with  C.  J.  Bill-  added.  “I  wrote  to  all  the  bicycle 
son  in  1904  when  Billson  represented  makers  in  behalf  of  the  Buffalo  News 


some  leading  large  city  newspapers;  as  an  advertising  medium.  It  read, 
shifted  in  1905  to  Verree  and  Conk-  ‘Buffalo  has  432  miles  of  paved  as- 


s  Baseball  Writer  is 
[  Cubs'  Manager 


lin,  also  newspaper  representatives,  phalt  streets,  greater  than  any  city  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  Nov.  20 — History  re-  tne  lowa-JNeoraska  fress  Association, 
and  in  1907  joined  Smith  and  Thomp-  the  United  States  with  the  exception  pieated  itself  here  last  week  when  Both  state  press  associations  will  con- 
son  in  the  same  line  of  work.  Later  of  Washington,  D.  C.’  Not  a  bad  argu-  James  Gallagher,  Chicago  Herald-  ^  function  separately, 

the  firm  became  known  as  the  John  for  the  gay  nineties.”  American  sports  writer,  was  appointed  The  new  ^sociation  was  forrawa 

Budd  Company.  He  became  presi-  Regarding  credit  conditions  in  ad-  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  Cubs  ®  two- day  joint  meeting  h^  of 
dent  of  this  firm  in  1926  after  John  vertising’s  earlier  days,  Mr.  Duffy  baseball  club.  In  assuming  his  duties,  two  state  associatio^.  The  nw 
Budd’s  death.  recalls  the  story  of  the  English  ad-  Gallagher  follows  in  the  footsteps  group  will  meet  each  fall,  aero  ■ 

Mr.  Duffv  retired  from  business  in  vertisine  aeenev  which  offered  a  the  late  William  Veeck,  who  re-  *og_  to  plans,  and  Guy  Ludi  o 


Omaha,  Nov.  18 — Editors  of  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Iowa  newspapers  have 
formed  a  new  organization  linkin? 
papers  of  the  two  states,  to  be  called 
the  lowa-Nebraska  Press  Associatioii 


Budd’s  death.  recalls  the  story  of  the  English  j 

Mr.  Duffy  retired  from  business  in  vertising  agency  which  offered 


1928  but  was  back  in  it  again  in  1929  newspaper  he  represented  a  six- inch  signed  as  baseball  writer  for  the  Wahoo  (Neb.)  Detnocrat  was  nm  mw 

when  he  spent  nine  months  in  special  ad  of  a  French  tonic  wine  to  run  •American  to  become  president  of  the  presi  .  on  eid  of  es  o 

national  advertising  work  for  the  three  times  a  week  for  a  year,  pay-  C^^s.  Veeck  wrote  for  the  Amer-  Jowa  Press  Association  secretary,  ^ 

Cleveland  News.  ment  at  the  end  of  the  year,  ^me  ican  under  the  name  of  Bill  Bailey,  be  secr^ry  of  the  new  organi^  ^ 

-  _ _  .  —  ,  .  .  ,  •  .  Tn  w;!  and  Frwi  Minder  T>inroln  NebraSK  Mr, 


Cleveland  News.  ment  at  the  end  of  the  year,  ^me  ican  under  the  name  of  Bill  Bailey,  be  secr^ry  of  the  new  organi^ 

In  1930  he  went  to  the  Dallas  News  papers  objected  but  most  took  it.  present  re-organization,  Wil-  ^  nco  n,  e  * 

as  advertising  counselor  and  in  1932  When  the  year  was  up,  Mr.  Duffy  ^ck,  Jr.,  became  treasurer  of  ^ess  la  ion  s^re  ry,  w 

"""  ‘  W.  G:i..gh.r  is,36  .nd  >  ^aduau  Daily  ^ 

at  to  centeal  advertising  office  In  __  M....,'.  En  S  m!  Omaha  World-Herald  "raaanUi  « 


and  haven’t  yet. 

Munscy't  Experience 


Frank  Munsey’s  experience  in  the  fore  joining  the  sports  s^  of  the  bronze  plaques  for  excellence  in  vi- 


wtO.  ctadit  at- 


said  the  patent  medicine  advertising 
men  were  the  smart  boys  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  pioneering  in  a  field  of  public 


rangements  stands  out  in  Mr.  Duffy’s 
memory. 


rious  fields  of  journalism.  ’The  Hast- 


Gallagher  had  on  many  occasions  |ngs  paper  won  plaques  for  superk^ 
been  critical  of  the  National  League  ify  in  both  agricultural  news  aw 


“Munsey,”  Duffy  said,  “sent  copy  team.  He  traveled  with  the  club  for  special  editions  in  the  contest  sectioc 


4.U^  4-U^..  A  A  V  tCeUIl.  xae  tlClVtfltfU  WiUl  Ultf  UlUU  lor  CMAMWAAO  AAA  MAC  CMAAVV.»V  — 

^  t  which  they  ap-  electros  to  the  Pittsburgh  Dis-  seven  years.  According  to  Gallagher,  open  to  small  dailies  in  the  two  states 


peared  to  be  the  first  to  sense.  patch  to  announce  his  new  10  cent  his  principal  job  will  be  to  “eliminate  The  Blair  Pilot-Tribune  placed  fits 

Strang*  Ad  Regvlations  magazine,  when  most  others  were  25  the  confusion  which  seems  to  have  in  general  excellence  for  weeklies  n 

“They  knew  the  value  of  newspaper  and  35  cents.  The  paper  returned  the  marked  Cub  executive  matters  and  Nebraska  towns  over  one  thousand- 
advertising  better  than  the  publish-  order,  told  their  New  York  represen-  to  improve  the  team’s  relations  with  The  Ringsted  Dispatch  won  in  gen^ 
ers,”  he  added.  “Most  of  the  latter  tatives  to  get  the  money  on  the  line,  the  public.”  excellence  in  the  Iowa  weekly  divisk® 


The  Blair  Pilot-Tribune  placed  firs* 


regarded  advertising  space  as  a  by¬ 
product.  Many  were  afraid  to  charge 
what  it  was  worth  and  a  lot  of  them 
had  strange  rules.” 

“For  instance,  the  Chicago  Herald 
charged  25%  extra  for  ads  wider  than 
one  column,”  Mr.  Duffy  said.  “They 
called  it  breaking  column  rules.  They 
also  charged  25%  extra  for  cuts  and 
they  got  it.” 

With  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  Mr.  Duffy 
remarked  that  “Ads  seldom  came 
from  agencies  at  the  proper  rate. 
The  estimate  clerk  who  made  the  or¬ 
der  at  the  right  rate  would  have  to 


excellence  in  the  Iowa  weekly  divisk® 
under  one  thousand.  For  Iowa  tov® 
over  one  thousand,  the  Storm  Dw 
Pilot-Tribune  won  the  general  excel¬ 
lence  award. 


U,  S.  NEWSPAPER  WEEK  SET  FOR  OCT.  1-8,  1941  PUot-Tnbune  won  the  general  excel 

Ipnpp  AWAT*a 

HARRISBURG,  Pa.,  Nov.  19 — National  Newspaper  Week  will  be  observed  '  a 

in  1941  from  Oct.  1  to  8,  it  was  announced  today  by  the  committee  in  EDITOR  HOLDUP  VICTIM 
charge  for  National  Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.  James  W.  Weir,  x  i  j  Ta«ris. 

♦Ho,  MAM  Chicaco,  Nov.  20— Lloyfi  l^ 


charge  for  National  Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.  James  W.  Weir,  p  ^  _ . .  , 

secretary  of  the  West  Virginia  Publishers’  Association,  president  of  the  NAM,  riiicaoo^Dailu  *JVcii;s  snorts^editor  a»i 
has  reappointed  William  N.  Hardy,  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  ^j^ama  critic^  was  held  up  with  h® 
Publishers’  Association,  chairman  of  the  National  Newspaper  Week  Com-  gg^ly  today  in  front  of  the  r«a- 

mittee.  Serving  with  him  will  be:  John  L.  Meyer,  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso-  Hgnce  of  President  Robert  Mayn*^ 


▼VAA^  ^CAAAjr  AA/MCAjr  AAA  AAVAAA^  V/A  . 

dence  of  President  Robert  Mayn^ 


ciation;  Walter  C.  Johnson,  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association;  Hutchins  of  the  University  of  Chi- 


John  B.  Long,  California  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association;  Doyle  L. 
Buckles,  Alabama  Press  Association;  Gene  Alleman,  Michigan  Press  Asso- 


cago.  The  robbers  took  Mrs.  I^*?, 
jewelry  and  fur  coat  and  Mr. 


ciation,  and  Charles  L.  Allen,  National  Editorial  Association.  The  chair-  watch  and  cash.  The  Lewises 


be  fired.  A  lot  of  orders  sent  direct  man  of  the  committee  in  charge  has  requested  suggestions  on  how  to  im-  attended  a  party  at  the  Hutchto* 


to  newspapers  were  accepted  at  be-  prove  the  program  next  year. 


E;|fOR  NOVEMBER  23,  1940 
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Influence  of  Press  Debated 
By  Newsmen  in  Radio  Forum 


should  have  surrendered  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  Old  Guard.  Needless  to  say, 
I  do  not  think  the  Ickes  theory  is 
sound.” 

Dealing  with  the  argument  that  “the 
newspapers  have  lost  influence  with 
the  people  and  should  change  their 


policies,”  Mr.  Owens  declared  that  in 
the  37  states  north  and  west  of  the 
Solid  South,  the  people  outside  the 
17  cities  which  have  400,000  or  more 
population  “divided  almost  evenly, 
with  an  apparent  small  margin  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Willkie.” 

Anent  Throwing  Up  the  Sponge 

debate  on  “The  Press  and  the  er  Company  guilty  of  violating  the  versus  slavery.  It  is  a  problem  that  Mr.  Owens  cited  two  spot  checks  in 

Presidential  Election”  by  four  prom-  Wagner  Act  by  fostering  a  company  results  from  the  natural  timidity  of  Baltimore,  one  in  a  ward  whose  pop- 

lent  newspaper  writers  and  editors  union  and  intimidating  its  employes,  big  capital.  ulation  is  predominantly  Negro,  where 

unday  night  in  Washington  enliv-  The  Times  gave  that  story  three  “When  a  newspaper  was  a  very  the  Sunpapers  are  delivered  to  about 

ned  the  post-election  discussion  of  inches,  without  Willkie’s  name.  small  business,  the  press  was  bold  and  18%  of  the  families,  and  in  another 

lie  role  of  the  press  in  the  campaign  “And  what  sort  of  a  story.  It  said  exciting.  It  had  the  courage  of  the  ward,  predominantly  white  middle- 

nd  in  the  future.  that  the  court  had  upheld  the  right  of  individual  publisher’s  or  editor’s  opin-  class  in  the  same  proportion,  where 

Participating  were  Arthur  Krock,  a  labor  board  examiner  to  telephone  ions,  and  it  was  fairly  representative  the  Sunpapers  are  delivered  to  ap- 

_  of  the  diversity  of  human  thought,  proxmately  100%  of  the  families.  In 

— ]  Modern  inventions  have  made  a  news-  the  first  ward  the  Roosevelt  majority 

paper  bigger  and  bigger  business,  with  was  increased  over  1936  by  40%;  in 
\  an  ever  larger  capital  outlay.  As  the  the  other,  which  went  for  Roosevelt  in 

m  4  4  size  of  the  enterprise  grew,  the  bold-  1936,  Willkie’s  vote  went  up  37%  over 

Wk  intellectual  freedom  dim-  Landon’s  and  Roosevelt’s  vote  declined 

^ ”  PI  inished.  25%.  The  result  was  nearly  five  to 

“So  the  trouble  with  the  press  is  three  for  Willkie,  Mr.  Owens  said, 
the  publishers.  And  the  trouble  with  The  Baltimore  editor  said  he  does 
\  ’’“TU  publishers  is  that  they  are  human  not  argue  the  figures;  he  let  them 

JL  beings— a  serious  handicap,  but  one  speak  for  themselves. 

_J  that  is  hard  to  surmount.  Because  “But  if  the  figures  tell  any  of  you 

fjM  7  J|  they  are  human,  they  are  subject  to  that  the  newspapers  which  opposed 

- ^51  ,  -  the  ordinary  economic  pressures.  As  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  throw  up  the 

Arthur  Krock  John  Owens  Herbert  Agar  Irving  Brant  they  b^ome  big  business  men  most  of  sponge,  I  suggest  that  you  examine 

them  become  timid  business  men.  your  staying  powers  and  find  what  is 


Agar  and  Brant  Criticize  Newspapers 
Krock  and  Owens  Defend  Dailies  in 
Lively  Post-Election  Discussion 


Courier-Journal,  and  Irving  Brant, 
contributing  editor,  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times.  The  debate  was  heard  na¬ 
tionally  on  Theodore  Granik’s  “Amer¬ 
ican  Forum  of  the  Air,”  broadest  by  ''“<r''o^ng"i”the  huge  investment  ”^®"  enjoys  a  constitutio'naf  ^ranter  of 

Station  WOL  over  the  Mutual  Broad-  ^  ^  g  practically  impossible  to  ('^PA  conventions  and  wo^  about  freedom  has  very  special  responsibili- 
casting  Systems  network.  establish  new  newsoapers.  Mr  Roosevelt  and  dictatorship,  or  is  ties.  Among  these  must  be  candor  in 

Brant  Alleges  Unfairness  ..2  The  newspapers  are  perma-  *®  larger  group  of  men  -^o  confessing  its  faults,  honesty  in  seek- 

Mr.  Agar  and  Mr.  Brant  essayed  nently  allied  with  reactionary  finan-  pt  out  the  nation  s  newspapers.  The  ,ng  to  correct  them  and  all  possible 
roles  of  critics  of  the  press;  Mr.  Krock  cial  interests  whose  lavish  use  of  I'OUisville  editor  wanted  to  know  if  fairness  in  the  news  columns, 
and  Mr.  Owens  spoke  ift  its  defense,  money  in  politics  is  in  itself  a  threat  Jj®r®  ,^®’^®  some  way  in  ^  “More  and  more  the  daily  press  of 

After  they  had  read  brief,  prepared  ^  self-government.  .‘5*®  t  it,!  ‘h®  United  States  is  discharging  these 


Sees  Disaster  Ahead  and  dull,  Mr.  Agar  asserted,  the  same  “Criticism  of  the  press  should  be 

“A  condition  like  this  is  a  threat  cannot  be  said  of  the^^  rank-and-file  welcomed  by  the  press,”  Mr.  Krock 
to  the  existence  of  our  American  dem-  journalists.  Asking  Who  is  the  said.  “Generally,  it  is.  An  industry 


ocracy,  for  three  reasons; 


journalists.  Asking  “Who  is^^  the  said.  “Generally,  it  is.  An  industry 
press?”  Mr.  Agar  questioned;  “Is  it  conducted  by  private  persons  which 


responsibilities.  I  read  many  news- 


statements,  the  speakers  engaged  in  “3.  This  combination  of  big  news-  ir^nuence  on  xne  po  s  o  p  -  responsibilities.  I  read  many  news- 
aa  informal,  extemporaneous  round  papers  and  big  money  can  be  opposed  ^  ^  ® ^  ,  pipers  in  the  course  of  the  recent 

table  discussion.  Mr.  Granik,  an  at-  successfully  by  a  glamorous  person-  PO®®*  ®  9/^  9, ,  ,  ’  „„  campaign  and  the  exceptions  I  noted 


table  discussion.  Mr.  Granik,  an  at-  successfully  by  a  glamorous  person- 
►omey  and  radio  and  newspaper  com-  ality,  and  sooner  or  later  a  choice 


usked,  is  it  possible  to  develop  a  co¬ 


campaign  and  the  exceptions  I  noted 
were  few.  They  were  w'ell-under- 


"Jiiicjf  aiivi  Cliu  ailiy,  clliu  aUOIlCl  Ur  Idici  d  1,  „  AidTjr  wcit:  W  tfll- uiiuer— 

mentator,  presided  as  chairman  and  between  money  and  personality  will  opera  ive  po  icy-ma  ir^  sue  as  pr  -  j^y  local  reading  public 

’  _  .  ^  •'  vails  on  some  of  the  best  papers  to-  ,  . 


moderator.  lead  to  disaster.” 

Accusing  pro-Willkie  newspapers,  Mr.  Agar,  who  followed,  made  the 
and  specifically  the  New  York  Times,  point  that  “the  New  Dealers  tend  to 
of  having  been  markedly  unfair  to  attack  the  press  for  the  wrong  rea- 


.  Agar,  who  followed,  made  the  ^ut  on  nothing  like  enough.” 


Denies  Readers  Should  Rule 


and  steadily  exposed  by  rival  news¬ 
papers. 

“So  far  as  the  New  York  Times  is 


iraska  I  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  recent  Presiden-  sons.”  He  predicted  that  “the  press  plied  to  recent  suggestions  that  news 


Mr.  Owens,  the  next  speaker,  re-  concerned,  as  Mr.  John  Temple  Graves 


tial  campaign,  Mr.  Brant  said; 

“The  editorial  position  of  newspa 


will  die”  if  it  “goes  on  being  as  lump-  papers  which  opposed  President  Roose- 


II  remarked  in  the  Birmingham  Age 
Herald,  it  was  impossible  for  a  reader 


ish,  and  as  divorced  from  the  popular  velt’s  re-election  should  “mend  their  who  did  not  look  at  the  editorial  page 


pers  is  relatively  unimportant  if  they  mind,  as  it  is  today.”  ways  and  fall  into  line.”  to  know  which  candidate  the  New 

print  the  news.  But  in  this  campaign.  Referring  to  the  New  Dealers’  at-  “After  an  election  in  which  a  prece-  York  Times  was  supporting, 
the  pro-Willkie  press  turned  itself  in-  tacks,  Mr.  Agar  said:  dent  of  150  years  was  broken,  Mr.  Expansion  Cleansed  News  Columns 

side  out  trying  to  elect  its  candidate.  “They  seem  to  think  the  long  and  Owens  said,  “one  might  suppose  that  «<'v\rhen  I  began  newsnaner  work 

It  gave  Republicans  nearly  four  times  growing  hostility  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  all  who  believe  in  democracy  would  coloring  the 

as  much  news  space  as  the  Democrats,  a  sign  the  press  is  not  free,  that  it  is  welcome  an  opposition  press  as  one  columns  with  editorial  bias  was 

It  played  news  up  and  played  it  down,  the  slave  of  the  advertisers,  or  of  the  means  of  holding  a  balance  in  national  Headlines  provided 


to  know  which  candidate  the  New 
York  Times  was  supporting. 

Expansion  Cleansed  News  Columns 

“When  I  began  newspaper  work 


suppressed  news  and  distorted  it  to  banks,  or  of  some  outside  evil  influ-  life.  ..^a  brushes  and  much  of  the 

aid  Willkie  and  injure  Roosevelt.  That  nnces.  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  Secretary  Ickes  argues  that  a  introduced  to  better 

was  the  real  reason  why  the  President  wrong  If  they  were  right,  the  prob-  newspaper  has  a  constituency  of  journalism  by  a  few  great  publishers 

took  the  stump.  lem  of  the  press  would  be  much  more  readers  which  it  must  se^e  When  ^  demand  it  every- 

‘On  Oct.  18.  Arthur  Krock  pub-  ca.sy  to  solve.’  that  constituency  has  definitely  ex-  Costs  of  nroviding  tho  n„hL 

li-shed  a  column  article  in  the  New  Declaring  that  advertisers  could  be  pressed  its  will  at  the  polls,  the  news-  S  P 

York  Times,  defending  the  fairness  of  put  in  their  place,  and  that  banking  paper  should  obey.  If  Mr.  Ickes  is  features  grew  great  Those  na 

the  press.  I  measured  the  news  and  control  could  be  eliminated,  Mr.  Agar  sound  the  old  Nem  York  World  should  ^  Lpensi^demLd 

feature  space  given  by  the  Times  on  added:  have  surrendered  to  Croker  and  pppeggarilv  became  large  eommereial 

that  day  and  the  next,  favorable  to  “But  the  real  trouble  with  the  press  Murphy,  for  New  York  City  repeat-  "uJpJprSes  commercial 

wch  party.  Willkie  got  71%,  Roose-  is  the  publishers— and  they  are  not  so  edly  elected  Tammany’s  candidates.  ^  ' 

Veit  easv  to  get  rid  of.  Indenendent  Democratic  and  Renub-  this  expansion  served  as  an 


Veit  29%  _ j _ c,-- _ _  _ t- _  _  _ 

“The  New  York  Times  will  rate  “The  press  is  not  unfree,  as  in  the  lican  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  automatic  cleanser  of  the  news  col- 
among  the  fairest  members  of  the  totalitarian  states;  it  is  merely  timid,  should  have  surrendered  to  Quay  and  umns.  The  papers  which  fell  by  the 
Press-for-Willkie  Club.  Observe  how  Ihe  press  is  not  venal,  as  in  pre-war  Penrose.  Kansas  City  papers  should  wayside  were  as  often  those  which 
tiiis  relatively  fair  newspaper  handled  France;  it  is  merely  conservative  in  have  surrendered  to  Tom  Pendergast,  colored  their  nevvs  as  those  which 
campaign  news,  and  judge  what  the  the  dullest  sense  of  that  word.  This  Louisiana  newspapers  to  Huey  Long,  were  incompetently  managed.  The 
others  were  like.  When  Wendell  Will-  timidity  and  dullness  are  breaking  the  Those  machines  were  corrupt,  but  newsgathering  enterprises  which 


easy  to  get  rid  of. 


Independent  Democratic  and  Repub 


kie  dedicated  a  new  building  for  his  influence  of  the  press,  and  may  finally  they  won  election  after  election. 


Consumers  Power  Company  of  Mich-  endanger  its  very  existence. 


“in  the  national  field,  the  Repub- 


have  succeeded  the  small  organs  of 
personal  journalism  have,  in  most  in- 


igan,  his  name  appeared  seven  times  “It  is  doubtful  whether  the  public  licans  won  great  popular  victories  in  ^fauces,  discovered  that  existence  de¬ 
in  a  New  York  Times  story  nearly  a  will  long  support  so  unimaginative  1920,  1924  and  1928,  the  last  one  the  pends  on  the  honest  presentation  of 
column  long.  Six  days  later  the  fed-  and  so  boring  an  institution.  But  the  most  impressive  of  all.  Under  the  news.  Their  very  size  has  nulli- 


tral  courts  found  the  Consumers  Pow-  problem  is  not  a  problem  of  freedom  Ickes  rule.  Democratic  newspapers 


(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Leading  Distillers  Plan 
Large  Xmas  Promotions 


Secret  Process 


CHRISTMAS  newspaper  advertising  paper  and  magazine  ads,  most  of  the 
campaigns  of  the  leading  distillers  leading  distillers  will  use  special  hol- 
have  been  virtually  completed  and  will  iday  display  packages  and  counter  and 


break  throughout  the  country  soon  window  displays  as  a  further  sales 
after  Thanksgiving.  help  to  retailers. 

Most  of  the  leading  brands  will  be  ■ 


advertised  with  special  Yuletide  copy. 
Two-page  color  ads  will  be  featured 
in  the  leading  weekly  magazines  and 
some  of  the  larger  dailies. 

Color  Ads 

Frankfort  Distillers  will  feature  Four 
Roses  in  R.  O.  P.  two-color  advertise¬ 
ments  in  more  than  50  newspapers. 
ITie  “gift  whiskey”  copy  theme  will 
be  predominant  in  the  newspaper  ads. 
Egg  nog  recipes  will  be  used  in  the 
majority  of  the  magazines. 

The  Seagram  line  will  appear  in 


Says  Ad  Money 
Used  for  Nazi 
Activity  in  S.  A. 


m 

K  _ 


Sesgram  ad,  sli  coi- 
umn$  by  1 1 '/,  iiKlie 
announcing  a  n< 
kind  of  gin,  idiicf 


ran  in  newspapc,  I  dance 


this  weal. 


Newspaper  Publisher  Makes 
Charges  Against  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  U.  S.  Firms 


Git 


Money  spent  by  United  States  busi- 


COCA-COLA  air  show 


Harold  von  Schmitt  and  the  “home  ss  oems  mu.recuy  usea  m  stations  characterized  by 

for  Christmas”  copy  message.  The  Propaganda  m  ^uth  .  ^  ^  The  Coca-Cola  Company  Nov.  U 


for  Christmas”  copy  message.  The  , 
Seagram  campaign  will  run  in  him-  ‘ 

dreds  of  newspapers  throughout  the  ' 

week 


oountry.  Two-page,  full  color  ad¬ 


vertisements  will  be  run  in  eight  of  ouuerrez  ueciarea  mav  oouu 

the  leading  magazines.  American  agents  of  United  States  wn 

Fleischmann’s  Congress  Hall  and  rorns  are  strong  adherents  of  totali 


America,  Guillermo  Gutierrez.  Boli-  campaigns  of  pro-Nazi  sym-  arrangements  for  a  m 

vian  newspaper  publisher  charged  this  P®  radio  program  of  popular  music  fa- 

week.  *  .iT  °  turing  Andre  KostelaneU,  fauns 

Senor  Giltiprrez  derlarivf  that  Smith  Oien  at  the  meeting  to  Cooperate  with  uj_  It 


Senor  Gutierrez  declared  that  South  “  cooperate  with  conductor,  his  orchestra  of  45,  ad 

merican  agents  of  United  States  con-  Albert  Spalding,  America’s  greate 


were  resisting  the  Nazi  influence. 


ric  xcsiabAiiK  i.iic  iiiiiuciicc:.  >  i*  >  a.  a  wt  i 

vvwrvat*  VlOliniSt.  A  Well-KnOWn  gUCSt 

Old  Medtey  brands,  which  will  be  ';;™"  ;r';];‘'i”XrHs1n'’;  hclJSig  to  create  in  Latin  America  an  »ill  be  added  attraction  each  md 

going  through  their  first  Christmas  j  their  advertising  to  those  favorable  to  the  United  progiam  starts  Sunday  Dec  1 

campaign,  will  be  given  the  support  of  “  states'^would  be  by  cooperation  with  oVr-L ^1!?^ 

increased  newspaper  advertising.  P*^°  ’i-i  *•  i  a  i  u  the  honest  and  forthright  cress”  he  Tune  over  92  CBS  stations,  and  ifl. 

Other  Fleischmann  brands  will  appear  ^enor  Gutierrez  snoke  at  a  lunch-  torthnght  p  es  ,  presented  each  Sunday  at  thattfa 

ir.  full  page  color  layouts  in  national  con  meeting  of  the  ^port  Advertising  ^  manner”  Senor  Gutierrez  -h^'cafter. 

mauarinpc  Association  in  New  York  Monday.  He  uV  I  u  ■ 

magazines.  ,v„ui;eV.ow  r «  i<n.o<nv,rv  continued,  dailies  will  be  able  to  ob- 

O  ybe,  now^  advertismg  camj^igu  tor  P3,,  Bolivia  Win  from  American  sources  the  AD  EXPENSES 

S  iShel^irilfh™^  thmuvhJrlS  “"'I  >=  >"  ‘bis  country  to  buy  machin-  tor  maintenance  of  their  WasHrncTON.  D.  C..  Nov.  18-0. 

UteTn  Noviw  Z  '»'  “s  newspair,  H.t.c.l  independence.”  a„d  g,aaa„are  manufacturing  urp 

m"  ids  m  Ei.  „rL?^i,r,?i  niZ  "La  Raron”,  he  said,  "is  an  example _ ■ _ rations  spend  tl.27  out  of  each  W 


be  presented  each  Sunday  at  that  tfar 
thereafter. 


mas  ads  in  this  series  will  use  plum 
pudding  to  illustrate  how  “super¬ 
blending”  elements  used  in  producing 


Washington,  D.  C..  Nov.  19— Qis 
and  glassware  manufacturing  cmt»- 
rations  spend  $1.27  out  of  each  W 


of  a  daily  which  is  losing  American  WOOLWORTH  ON  RADIO  of  operating  expenses,  for  advertiifa 


dvertising  solely  because  it  has  com-  The  Lynn  Baker  Agency,  New  York,  Coke-over  products  manufactum 


fine  whiskies  are  also  us^  in  the  "^'^ted  the  crime  of  frankly  and  this  week  announced  that  the  F.  W.  corporations  spend  9  cents  out  of  ttd. 


preparation  of  good  foods. 

Schenley  has  contracted  for  four- 


rpenly  expressing  its  leaning  toward  Woolworth  Co.  will  use  a  series  of  *10®  for  that  purpose.  These  data 


that  country.” 


Schenlev  has  contracted  for  four-  - - ,  ..  one-minutc  spot  announcements,  three  ^  1  has 

color  copy  in  some  of  the  leading  Gutierrez  stated  that  his  times  a  day,  the  week  of  Dec.  2  on  Federal  Trade  Cominission  the  i^t  ■  ^ 

weeklies  and  monthlies  and  newspa-  »icwspaper  lost  an  advertising  con-  approximately  75  stations  in  the  east-  corporation  studies  directed  by  ■  * 


weeKiies  ana  montniies,  and  newspa¬ 
per  ads  will  be  placed  in  the  major 
cities. 

Fcatarc  Recipes 


tract  with  an  American  oil  concern  ern  and  middle  western  states— to  Congress. 

because  of  the  interference  of  the  offer  a  Christmas  merchandise  book- 

South  American  agent  of  the  com-  let,  to  be  obUined  at  the  company’s  Amnr 


niH  Cxvhonlav  Knitigxri  in  Knnv)  nnurc  TH®  agcttcy,  he  chargcd.  was  a  stores.  At  the  agency  it  was  stated 

Old  Schenley  bottled-in-bond  news-  oil  nn«.  wi.:-  : _ ^ _ 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


that  this  is  a  special  promotion,  and 


v^xu  ovueiuey  ooiuea-.n-oona  news-  enterprise  which  Used  all  pos-  that  this  is  a  special  promotion  and - 

paper  ads  will  feature  recipes  of  two  .j^e  ^eans  to  cancel  the  contract.”  does  ifot  mean  tiS  wSilworth  fa  en-  CHARLES  McCALUSTER.  formerly 
^fa'^lfdum^'^  drinks  made  from  speaker  said  the  propaganda  sup-  tering  on  a  large  radio  campaign.  sales  promotion  man  and  sales 
Old  Omdter  whiskev  will  h..  Po^ed  by  American  advertising  dol-  Woolworth  has  used  newspapers  and  searcher  for  the  Vick  Chemical  Com 

iiiraH  in  KlanV  anH  ^Viito  pro-Nazi,  but  anti-  radio  sporadically  to  announce  the  Pany,  has  been  appointed  sales  man- 

lured  in  black  and  white  drawings  to  3^54.3^  anti-American.  opening  of  new  stores  ager  of  Vitamin  Plus.  Inc. 

appear  in  more  than  400  newspapers.  wi,o*  lUo,;  siores.  . 

'Ti.-v  „  I _ j _ X _  What  he  said  concerning  Nazi  prop-  _  George  F.  Cozzens  has  been  iiaiMC 


appear  in  more  than  400  newspapers. 
TTie  picture  fa  of  a  home  decorated  for 


George  F.  Cozzens  has  been 


r-K  •  IS  01  a  nome  decoraicd  lor  Uganda  in  Bolivia  was  also  applicable  ny  mbr  r'OHT  DUrMUfOTirMU  advertising  manager  of  the  tire  din-  ^ 

Christmas  and  Ae  copy  theme  IS,  You  ^^her  South  American  countries.  PLAN  COAL  PROMOTION  ^  ^ 

don  t  need  a  million  to  give  Americas  Sonor  Gutierrez  charged.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 

finest  whiskey  for  true  holiday  enjoy-  Re  cited  the  case  of  a  Bolivian  mer-  tional  Coal  Aviation,  meeting  lin^  ^vUior  S^ 

^  ....  .  ihant  who  was  a  “general  represen-  Monday  in  Washington,  unanimously  have  charee  of  all  »d- 

Juh^  Ki^er  Distilling  Co.  will  i^  Native  of  General  Motors.  Pilot  radios,  voted  to  recommend  to  the  producers  X  hXrteQ  ^Laters  anc  ^ 

more  than  260  newspapers  for  its  holi-  Wanderer  bicycles  and  other  Amer-  and  affiliated  interests  the  initiation  of  ^ertising  on  batteries,  heaters  ^  pap 

aayadvertfamg.  This  is  said  to  be  the  products”  According  to  Senor  a  nation-wide  promotional  campaign,  othei  automotive  products  as  well* 

largest  Christmas  advertising  sales  ^-utierrez  this  agent  “earns  his  money  based  on  the  widespread  advances  of 

drive  ever  undertaken  by  the  com-  j^g  j^jg  business  with  the  Amer-  the  industry  in  the  last  ten  years.  Albert  V.  De  Fosset  has  joined 
^  lean  products  which  hf  sells  and  for  John  D.  Battle,  executive  secretary,  advertising  staff  of  the  Seibertaf 

The  Kessler  ads  will  be  built  ^irhich  he  is  an  accredited  represen-  also  announced  that  the  coal  oper-  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  to  fill  the  vacano 

around  two  cartoon  characters  of  Jay  ators  had  approved  in  principle  the  left  by  D.  J,  Brady.  De  Fosset  wu- 

Irving  and  the  principal  copy  will  be  p^j.^  ^bat  money,”  he  contin-  program  submitted  by  Arthur  Kud-  have  charge  of  Seiberling  tire  deak' 

a  recipe  for  a  holiday  drink  composed  yed.  “which  we  could  very  well  call  ner,  Inc.  The  agency  had  been  ap-  newspaper  advertising,  direct  nw- 

in  rhymed  jingles.  Kessler  plans  to  American,  the  dealer  hands  over  to  pointed  last  June  to  make  a  survey  campaigns,  editing  the  Seiberli*' 

t^in  the  campaign  at  an  early  date  so  ^be  Press  and  Propaganda  Committee  of  the  industry.  News  and  supervision  of  radio  adver- 

that  retailers  can  get  a  head  start  on  _ ^ _ _ Ifaing. 

Fevers  FORD  COMPANY  ORDERS  COMMERCIAL  MOVIES  counTe^Lmlvfri^ms^nT^^^^^ 

in  175*^^nd  '^0  newsoa^s  resTCc-  THE  FORD  MOTOR  CO.  has  placed  an  order  for  duplicate  prints  of  20  ing  Service,  Baltimore,  has  opened  h* 
tivelv  oidetvme  Distillers  have  an  “minute  movie”  subjects  with  Cinecolor,  Inc.,  it  was  announced  this  week  own  agency  in  the  Munsey  Buildinf^ 

nounced.  Co^  for  these  braids  will  Hollywood  by  A.  L.  McCormack,  president  of  the  film  company.  The  that  city. 

appear  in  both  300-line  and  150-line  playlets  run  from  70  to  100  feet,  and  will  be  devoted  to  various  models  of  the  Alfred  O.  Buckingham,  vice  pr®'- 
sizes.  new  Ford  and  Mercury  lines.  ’Two  of  the  subjects  will  be  about  used  cars,  dent,  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Company 

Green  River  newspaper  copy  fol-  The  order  was  placed  through  McCann -Erickson.  The  prints  will  be  pro-  Inc.,  spoke  before  the  Advertising  a» 
lows  the  “9  out  of  10  agree”  theme.  vided  in  both  35mm  and  16mm  film,  and  it  is  understood  they  will  be  dis-  Selling  Course,  conducted  by  the  An- 
In  addition  to  the  Christmas  news-  tributed  nationally  to  theaters  and  through  the  Ford  sales  organizations.  (Continued  on  page  16) 


Inc.,  spoke  before  the  Advertising  a^ 
Selling  Course,  conducted  by  the  Ad- 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Ads  Put  Dance  Studios 
In  “Big  Business”  Class 

By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 


■(iaencie6 


(  wre  a  D4A^CEI^^  t/oa/f 


W  NEW  YORK  this  week  Arthur  ness.  In  the  25  years  since  then  he 
Murray  was  busy  opening  three  new  has  placed,  he  says,  an  average  of 
dance  studios.  In  between  confer-  $75,000  a  year  in  newspapers, 
races  with  decorators  and  architects,  If  other  lines  of  business  held  the 
he  studied  floor  plans  for  a  big,  mod-  Murray  advertising  philosophy,  the 
em  building  he  is  erecting  in  Holly-  lot  of  newspaper  advertising  solicitors 
wood  which  will  be  devoted  exclu-  would  be  a  happy  one. 
sively  to  the  business  of  teaching  the  In  a  recent  memorandum  to  his  33 
dance.  And  on  his  desk,  in  addition  studios  about  the  country,  Mr.  Mur- 
to  blueprints,  were  letters  to  the  ray  said: 

directors  of  his  38  dance  studios  in  “Because  of  the  good  results  ob- 
irge  cities  from  coast  to  coast,  most  tained  from  advertising  by  Washing- 
of  them  urging  the  use  of  more  news-  ton,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
paper  advertising.  other  studios,  I  have  had  many  other 

For  it  is  newspaper  space  which  studios  ask  ‘How  much  should  I  spend 

on  advertising?  My  answer  is  25'^ 
of  the  business  you  want.' 

“If  you  are  equipped  to  handle 
$4,000  worth  of  business  in  the  next 
4  months,  spend  $1,000  during  Novem- 


/m-fm-r,  BECOME  A  <matt  DANCER 
IN  ONLY  A  FEW  HOURS ! 


ARTHUR 


MURRAY 


Recent  Murray  magazine  copy  stressing 
social  prestige  of  good  dancing. 


“Some  of  our  branch  managers  have 
been  extremely  conservative  in  their 


ber.  If  you  can  handle  $8,000  worth  advertising,  whereas,  others,  with 
of  business  during  the  next  4  courage,  have  acted  on  my  ad- 

months  spend  $2,000  during  the  next  the  same  evepr- 

^  ^  °  where — the  amount  of  business  they 


30  days. 

“Some  of  the  managers  speak  of  a 


are  now  doing  is  almost  in  direct 


budget,  some  of  them  talk  about  how  Proportion  to  the  amount  they  are 
much  they  can  afford  and  how  much  spending  in  advertising, 
they  cannot  afford.  This  is  all  ‘poppy-  “There  are  many  good  ways  of  get- 
cock.’  We  know  from  experience  that  ^*rig  bi^iness— through  personal  con- 
any  money  spent  in  advertising  will  tact,  circularizing,  exhibitions,  etc. — 
come  back  long  before  the  bills  are  but  the  only  way  to  obtain  a  large 
due.  The  amount  of  money  spent  on  volume  quickly  is  through  an  inten- 
advertising  should  have  no  relation  sive  advertising  campaign.  Every 
to  the  amount  of  business  yon  are  successful  studio  has  had  the  same 
now  doing.  experience.’ 

“When  you  think  of  advertising  “I  can  frankly  say  that  the  entire 
there  is  only  one  question  for  you  to  success  of  my  business  is  due  to  news- 
decide:  ‘HOW  MUCH  BUSINESS  DO  paper  advertising,”  Mr.  Murray  states. 
I  WANT  DURING  THE  NEXT  4  “liie  experience  of  our  out-of-town 
MONTHS?’  Then  spend  one-fourth  of  studios  has  proven  that  when  adver- 
that  amount  during  the  next  30  days.”  tising  is  expanded,  the  gro^  increases, 

Another  recent  memorandum  said:  and  that  when  advertising  is  de- 


“I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  have  creased  the  gross  decreases. 


Arthur  Murray  ,„d  on.  of  hU  d.ncing  ^  aaverusing,  ivir.  iviurray  s«i^. 

Initructressef  ^  WANT  DURING  THE  NEXT  4  The  experience  of  our  out-of-town 

MONTHS?’  Then  spend  one-fourth  of  studios  has  proven  that  when  adver- 
hasput  the  teaching  of  dancing  in  that  aniount  during  the  next  30  days/’  tismg  is  expanded,  the  gross  increases, 
the  class  of  Big  Bi^iness,  and  Ar-  memorandum  said:  and  that  when  advertising  is  de- 

thur  Murray  is  sincere  in ’his  praise  ^  to  learn  that  you  have  creased  the  gross  decreases, 

of  it.  finally  established  a  downtown  studio.  “I  am  constantly  urging  our  more 

The  Arthur  Murray  studios  now  Because  all  of  the  schools,  without  conservative  branch  directors  to  in- 
Sross  about  $2,000,000  a  year.  In  his  exception,  have  found  their  adver-  crease  their  space  in  the  local  news- 
New  York  establishments  more  than  profitable,  I  would  strongly  rec-  papers.  Washington  is  a  case  in 

200  instructors  are  employed.  In  25  ommend  that  you  invest  about  $1,003  point.  One  and  two-inch  space  was 
years  more  than  135,000  persons  have  ^^e  next  30  days)  in  an  advertis-  being  used,  and  the  weekly  gross  was 
taken  the  Murrav  lessons,  and  nearly  *''8  campaign.  around  $200.  The  space  was  grad¬ 


ually  increased  until  today  it  runs 
nearly  a  quarter  page.  The  last  re¬ 
port  from  Washington.  Nov.  12,  shows 
that  the  previous  week  the  studio' 
grossed  $3,215.” 

Mr.  Murray  long  ago  gave  up  teach¬ 
ing  and  now  devotes  all  of  his  time 
to  the  business  side  of  the  enterprise, 
chiefly  advertising.  Although  he  em¬ 
ploys  an  agency.  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
he  writes  nearly  all  of  his  copy.  It  is 
an  interesting  point  that  although  his 
business  has  expanded  greatly 
through  the  years,  Mr.  Murray  Ls  still 
the  sole  owner.  Some  of  the  38 
branches  operate  under  a  franchise 
arrangement,  permitting  use  of  his 
name  and  method  of  instruction,  but 
many  of  them  he  owns  outright. 

He  has  found  that  most  advertising 
appeals,  if  they  are  basically  sound, 
will  appeal  to  all  classes.  He  once 
ran  a  large  ad,  titled  “How  I  Became 
Popular  Overnight."  in  True  Story 
magazine.  Results  were  excellent. 
Later  the  same  copy  was  run  in  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday  Magazine, 
with  a  much  more  sophisticated  read¬ 
ership,  and  results  were  equally  good. 

Mr.  Murray  early  discovered  that 
copy  extolling  his  ability  as  a  dancer 
and  teacher  failed  to  pull.  He  then 
wrote  his  copy  from  the  reader’s  angle, 
and  business  immediately  picked  up. 
Price  is  practically  never  mentioned 
in  a  Murray  ad.  Often  an  offer  of  a 
free  lesson  is  made,  but  the  cost  of  a 
course  is  never  told.  In  order  to  find 
out  how  an  ad  is  pulling,  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  plants  an  offer  of  a  free  booklet, 
or  some  other  object,  in  the  text.  From 
the  replies  he  knows  whether  jjeople 
are  reading  down  through  the  ad- 

The  bulk  of  Murray  advertising  is 
placed  in  the  fall,  but  copy  appears 
at  intervals  throughout  the  year. 

The  expansion  of  the  New  York 
studios  which  is  taking  place  now  is 
based  on  Mr.  Murray’s  belief  that 
there  is  better  business  ahead.  De¬ 
fense  spending,  he  is  certain,  will  mean 
higher  income  levels,  and  the  Mur¬ 
ray  studios  are  alert  to  get  their  share. 


“I  am  constantly  urging  our  more  TEST  CAMPAIGN 


200  instructors  are  employed.  In  25  ommend  that  you  invest  about  $1,003  point.  One  and  two-inch  space  was 
years  more  than  135,000  persons  have  ^  advertis-  being  used,  and  the  weekly  gross  was 

taken  the  Murray  lessons,  and  nearly  campaign.  around  $200.  The  space  was  grad- 

(2,000,000  hcis  been  spent  in  advertis-  _ _ 


tng— nearly  all  of  it  in  newspapers. 

I^ntly  Mr.  Murray  decided  to  try 
tttagazine  space,  using  pages  and  half 
P»ges  in  Time,  Life,  Esquire  and 
■VodeTnouelle.  It  is  a  little  early  to 
•ktennine  results,  but  Mr.  Murray  al- 
rtady  has  a  doubt  or  two.  He  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  quick  action  of  news- 
Psper  space. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the 
Murray  studios  is  based  as  much  on 
Mr.  Murray’s  talent  as  an  advertising 

^  as  his  talent  as  a  ballroom  Qu«r+er.p«ge  copy 

placed  in  Washing- 

As  a  young  man,  Mr^  Murray  once  ton.  D.  C.,  papers 
forked  for  a  short  time  on  the  New  by  local  Arthur  Mur- 
|*®oen  Register  as  a  reporter,  and  ray  branch. 

*»ter  in  New  York  as  an  advertising 
Before  that  he  had  been  an  in¬ 
structor  in  a  dime-a-dance  “palace” 
on  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York, 
snd  he  was  trying  to  find  some  other 
une  of  business.  His  talent  for  danc- 
however,  paid  bigger  money,  and 
y  serving  as  an  instructor  for 
emon  Castle,  he  opened  his  own 
s'udio  in  New  York. 

first  he  sold  mail  order  courses, 
nis  proved  uiu'emunerative,  and  so 
*  dropped  them  and  turned  to  news- 
advertising  to  build  up  his  busi- 


DANCE  LESSONS 

at  LOW  PRE-SEASON  RATES 

.at  THE  ARTHUR  MURRAY  STUUIO 


ARTHUR  MURRAY  STUDIO 

not  CMMctiw*  A.WM  DU^ictlRUO 


Twenty  newspapers  in  northern 
California  and  upper  New  York  were 
used  recently  for  a  test  campaign  of 
Grape-Nuts  Wheat  Meal,  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  of  General  Foods  Corporation. 
Two  ads,  ranging  between  300  and 
1,000  lines  were  run  simultaneously  in 
most  of  the  papers.  The  purpose  of 
the  test  was  to  determine  if  grocers 
would  support  the  new  product.  Re¬ 
sults  have  not  yet  been  announced. 
The  campaign,  which  ran  for  two 
weeks,  was  conducted  by  Young  & 
Rubicam. 

■ 

THOMAS  TO.  N.  Y. 

Earl  Baldwin  Thomas,  formerly  ac¬ 
count  executive  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  has  joined  McKee 
&  Albright  Inc.,  as  vice-president  in 
charge  of  the  agency's  New  York 
office.  J.  A.  McFadden.  of  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  staff  in  Philadelphia,  has  been 
made  vice-president  in  charge  of 
radio. 


TO  FIGHT  "SCARE"  ADS 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla.,  Nov.  19 — 
The  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Okla- 
honva  City  will  crack  down  on  so 
called  “scare”  or  “buy-now-before- 
prices-go-up”  advertising  immediately, 
Clyde  N.  Kemery.  manager,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  The  national  BBB 
already  has  announced  an  anti-scare 
advertising  campaign. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE? 


1,047  Foreign  Language 
Papers  Printed  in  U.  S. 

More  Here  Than  In  Any  Other 
Country  .  .  .  Range  Covers 
38  Languages  . . .  Few  Large  Publications 


THE  GREIATEST  concentration  of 

foreign-language  newspapers  in  any 
one  country  in  the  world  exists  in  the 
United  States.  This  polyglot  press 
includes  38  languages,  takes  in  1,047 
newspapers.  It  is  discussed  in  this 
month’s  Fortune  Magazine  (“The  For¬ 
eign-Language  Press”).  The  story 
is  part  of  a  group  started  last  month 
to  show  how  foreign  governments 
are  attempting  through  different 
agencies  to  influence  U.  S.  foreign  and 
domestic  policies. 

In  no  way  does  the  article  impute 
disloyalty  to  the  great  body  of  the 
inunigrant  press,  even  though  it  points 
out  that  a  number  of  the  papers  are 
anti-Democratic  and  pro-Axis.  For¬ 
eign  language  papers  in  the  main 
came  into  being  becaxise  of  homesick¬ 
ness  and  linguistic  difficulties.  Appeal 
is  chiefly  to  first  generation  iiruni- 
grants.  Peak  year  for  these  papers 
was  1917  when  1,350  non-English 
journals  were  being  printed. 

Small  Papers  in  Majority 

The  majority  of  those  in  existence 
now  are  small  publications.  Only  118 
are  dailies.  “The  real  fibre  of  the  im¬ 
migrant  press  is  in  the  aggregate  of 
small-time  editors,”  says  Fortune. 
Out  of  the  118,  only  a  few  are  big 
commercial  papers,  patterned  after 
the  American  press.  Despite  the  fact 
that  each  language  group  has  its  own 
peculiarities,  the  main  difference  be¬ 
tween  foreign-language  papers  and 
our  own  is  that  the  former  have  been 
unable  to  cast  off  the  European  com¬ 
pulsion  to  be  opinionated  rather  than 
informative. 

Cited  as  one  of  the  smallest  papers 
is  Hrvatski  Svijet  (Croatian  World) 
which  is  a  four-page  semi-weekly,  put 
out  from  a  tiny  New  York  office  by  a 
staff  of  one.  It  goes  to  a  few  thousand 
Croatians  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  In  contrast  is  the  “well  fed” 
New  York  Staats-Zeitnng  und  Herold, 
which  is  over  100  years  old.  occupies 
its  own  eight-story  building,  and  has 
a  circulation  of  50,000  weekdays,  and 
80,000  Sundays. 

The  small-paper  editor  gets  little 
advertising  “because  his  paper  is  small 
and  because  he  just  sits  and  waits  for 
the  ads  to  fly  in  through  the  win¬ 
dow.”  Sometimes  the  print  shop  (if 
the  paper  owns  one)  does  job  work 
that  helps  support  the  paper  but,  even 
at  that,  the  revenue  is  pitifully  small 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  News  sources 
are  American  papers  from  which 
translations  are  made,  articles  from 
old  country  publications,  plus  edi¬ 
torial  comments.  The  editor  invari¬ 
ably  gets  a  large  mail  from  fellow- 
countrymen,  dealing  chiefly  with  per¬ 
sonal  citizenship  and  adjustment 
problems. 

Combined  Circulation  High 

Circulation  of  foreign-language  pa¬ 
pers  reaches  about  6,000,000  for  all 
publications.  Actually,  readership  is 
much  greater  since  the  immigrant, 
unlike  the  average  citizen,  keeps  his 
paper  to  pass  on  to  others  instead  of 
throwing  it  away  when  he  has  fin¬ 
ished.  In  some  language  groups  it  is 
customary  for  one  man  to  read  a  paper 
aloud  to  groups  of  his  countrymen  in 
a  saloon  or  cafe. 

As  to  mechanical  set-up.  Fortune 
gives  the  figure  of  80  for  the  languages 


and  dialects  that  can  be  set  up  on 
machines.  That  includes  500  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Roman  alphabet.  Non- 
Roman  alphabets  have  3,500  different 
characters. 

Ownership  of  foreign-language  pa¬ 
pers  is  vested  in  either  individuals, 
corporations  or  benefit  organizations. 
The  largest  group  in  both  number  of 
papers  and  circulation  is  German,  with 
178  publications.  Next  come  the  Ital¬ 
ian  press  with  129.  However,  from 
circulation  statistics,  the  Yiddish  press 
takes  second  place.  They  have  only  a 
few  papers  but  their  several  dailies 
have  enormous  readership.  Forward, 
for  instance,  has  its  own  buildings  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  and  a  paid 
circulation  of  more  than  100,000.  It  is 
the  “biggest  immigrant  daily  on  the 
American  continent.” 

The  larger  papers  depend,  of  course, 
on  advertising.  And  they  take  a  regu¬ 
lar  wire  service — usually  either  AP  or 
UP.  Some  of  them  get  news  from 
European  government  agencies  like 
Stefani  (Italian)  and  German  Trans¬ 
ocean  News.  The  Jews  have  their 
own  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency. 

German  Press  Cautious 

Only  a  small  number  of  the  Ger- 
man-American  papers  can  be  included 
in  either  the  pro  or  anti-Nazi  classi¬ 
fication.  As  a  body  their  attitudes 
range  from  indifference  to  strong  pro- 
Germanism.  Most  try  to  be  cautious 
and  diplomatic.  Even  when  partial  to 
Germany  they  rarely  attempt  open 
propaganda. 

liiere  are  exceptions.  The  “prize”  of 
the  Nazi  publications  is  the  German - 
American  Bund  weekly,  Deutscher 
Weekruf  und  Beobachter  (German 
Awakener  and  Observer) .  It  contains 
a  department  called  “From  the  Move¬ 
ment,”  campaigns  against  “German - 
American  discrimination”  and  urges  a 
strictly  isolationist  program  for  the 
U.S.  It  has  advocated  German  com¬ 
mercial  hegemony  in  South  America, 
derides  American  defense  plans,  and 
shows  ansrthing  but  love  for  President 
Roosevelt.  The  paper  is  printed  in 
English  and  German  and  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  about  5,000,  most  copies  being 
given  away.  Some  of  its  contributors 
are  Americans. 

About  20%  of  the  German  language 
oapers  are  distinguished  old-timers 
that  are  against  Nazi-ism  but  do  and 
say  little  about  it.  The  most  vigorous 
anti-Nazi  journal  is  Nene  Volkszei- 
tung.  New  York  Social-Democratic 
weekly.  It  is  edited  by  Gerhart  Seger, 
former  Reichstag  member.  Writers 
Thomas  Mann  and  Stefan  Zweig  are 
occasional  contributors.  Volkszeitung 
has  been  extremely  articulate  about 
ffth  column  activities,  warning  that 
various  German  consulates  are  cen¬ 
ters  of  subversive  activities  and  should 
be  constantly  watched. 

For  some  time  after  Adolf  Hitler 
came  into  power,  editors  of  the  more 
influential  papers  used  to  print  rou¬ 
tine  anti-Nazi  articles  occasictnally,  but 
on  the  whole  they  were  sympathetic 
to  the  new  regime.  When  the  war 
began  they  avoided  editorializing  on 
foreign  issues.  But  as  the  war  pro¬ 
ceeded,  many  have  become  more  out¬ 
spoken.  Certain  of  them  without 
praising  Hitler  have  dropped  all  anti- 
Nazi  references.  Generally,  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Greman -American  press 


has  followed  the  indicator  of  isola- 
tionalism,  becoming  bolder  when  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  has  leaned  toward  a  hands- 
off -Europe  policy  and  less  opinionated 
when  the  interventionalists  have  been 
in  full  cry. 

Staats-Zeitung,  “old,  staid  and  pros¬ 
perous,”  has  been  accused  of  being 
pro-Nazi  but  Bund  members  consider 
it  “Jewish”  and  the  German  consul- 
general  has  labeled  it  “unpatriotisch”. 
It  has  written  in  favor  of  American 
defense  measures,  including  conscrip¬ 
tion,  even  though  it  is  strongly  non- 
interventionalist.  However,  only  once 
in  the  past  seven  years  has  it  dis¬ 
agreed  strongly  in  print  with  Hitler’s 
actions  and  that  was  in  regard  to  the 
1938  Jewish  pogrom. 

Incline  Toward  Fascism 

Italian  papers,  reaching  most  of  the 
4,500,000  first  and  second  generation 
Italians  in  this  country,  are  for  the 
most  part  inclined  toward  Fascism. 
About  80  out  of  the  129  fall  in  that 
category.  A  large  group  of  Italian 
weeklies  in  the  East  is  strongly  pro- 
Fascist.  Many  Italian  editors  argue 
that  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in 
believing  in  Fascism  for  Italy  and 
Democracy  for  America.  A  good  deal 
of  this  feeling  is  kept  under  the  sur¬ 
face,  however.  Despite  its  prevalence 
the  Dies  Committee  has  reckoned  that 
Fascism  appeals  to  only  about  5% 
of  first  and  second  generation  Italians. 

The  Latin  counterpart  of  the  Bund 
Weekruf  is  New  York’s  II  Grido  della 
Stirpe  (The  Cry  of  the  Race).  For¬ 
tune  slyly  points  out  that  Editor  Dom¬ 
enico  Trombetta’s  surname  means 
“trumpet”.  II  Grido  is  markedly  anti- 
Semitic  and  anti-British  and  openly 
speaks  of  American  democracy  as 
“sentimentalism”. 

About  a  dozen  anti-Fascist  papers 
are  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
reaching  an  audience  of  approximately 
50,000.  The  youngest  of  this  group. 
Fortune  says,  is  the  finest.  It  is  II 
Mondo,  a  liberal  Democratic  monthly 
magazine,  turning  out  4,000  copies.  It 
has  an  English  language  section  from 
which  "most  of  the  material  on  the 
Italian  fifth  column  used  (often  with- 
( ut  credit)  in  American  publications 
has  been  taken  .  .  .” 

The  eight  biggest  Italian  papers  are 
metropolitan  dailies  with  a  combined 
estimated  circulation  of  around  220,000. 
ll  Progresso  Italo-Americnno  of  New 
York  is  the  biggest,  with  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  81,000.  The  publisher,  Gene- 
loso  Pope,  also  puts  out  a  tabloid. 
Corriere  d' America.  Both  papers  have 
consistently  endorsed  Mussolini’s  pol¬ 
icies.  When  Italy  entered  the  war. 
Publisher  Pope  editorially  regretted 
“ — that  Italy — finds  herself  at  war 
against  the  side  with  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  in  sympathy”.  At 
another  time  II  Progresso  said  that 
-Americans  of  Italian  origin  “cannot 
stretch  their  profound  devotion  to 
their  adopted  fatherland  to  the  point 
of  tolerating  systematic  insolence 
against  their  original  fatherland”. 

Majority  Democratic 

Pro-Axis  papers  among  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  foreign-language  papers 
that  are  neither  German  nor  Italian, 
are  rare.  Immigrants  from  many  coun¬ 
tries  are  already  democratic  in  out¬ 
look — the  Scandinavian, Finnish,  Dutch 
Swiss,  Czech  and  French.  Fortune  dis¬ 
cusses  as  noteworthy  the  handling,  by 
the  Franco-American  press,  of  the 
French-British  battle  at  Oran  in  July. 
The  majority  of  the  36  French  lan¬ 
guage  papers  regretted  the  action  but 
felt  it  was  necessary  as  a  blow  at 
Hitler.  Most  of  the  French  papers 
support  General  de  Gaulle  instead  of 
the  Vichy  government. 

The  extent  of  Communist  influence 
in  the  foreign  press  is  negligible.  For¬ 
tune  believes,  because  of  the  power¬ 
ful  hold  of  the  Church.  The  only  big 


pro-Communist  foreign  dailies  are  ^ 
Yiddish  Freiheit  and  the  Russjj 
Russky  Golos.  They  have  a  combiis 
circulation  of  about  80,000.  Har6 
more  than  30  of  the  1,047  non-Engbi 
papers  are  dedicated  to  Communi^ 
and  those  are.  mostly  “mendica; 
weeklies”  that  would  go  bankraj 
without  party  financial  support  ABc 
them  follow  the  party  line  as  int 
cated  by  the  Daily  Worker. 

Part  of  the  article  discusses  the 
tional  election  which,  of  course,  ha- 
not  occurred  when  the  magazine  we: 
to  press.  It  said  that  in  1936  thte! 
quarters  of  the  foreign  papers  we: 
pro-Roosevelt  due  to  their  oier- 
whelming  agreement  with  New  Dea 
ideas  and  also  because  the  mass  ci 
immigrant  readers  were  in  the  lowes 
income  groups  and  naturally  sjupa. 
thetic  to  the  New  Deal.  This  year  tie 
war  complicated  the  situation,  lb 
pro-axis  papers  were  against  the  Pres 
ident  (they  didn’t  like  Willkie  mud 
either)  and  the  rest  were  as  stror.* 
Rooseveltian  as  before.  That  mec 
that  support  ran  just  about  50-50:;: 
the  two  candidates. 

Fortune  briefly  discusses  the  te 
that  abolition  of  the  foreign  pres 
would  speed  up  Americanization  :: 
claims  that  foreign  papers  are  on  ta 
way  out,  anyway,  due  to  immigntic: 
stoppage  and  because  American-bor. 
chili-en  of  immigrants  rarely  readth 
native  language  of  their  parents.  ; 
is  only  a  question  of  from  15  to  I 
years,  Fortune  believes.  On  the  odie 
hand,  even  though  the  quashing  of  ta 
foreign-language  press  would  kL 
some  un-American  propaganda  : 
would  also  silence  hundreds  of  dec- 
ocratic  immigrant  editors  who  cod: 
be  called  upon  to  cooperate  in  a  ra¬ 
tional  emergency. 

■ 

ANA  Issues  Magazine 
Circulation  Study 

An  average  of  39,255,315  copies  pc 
issue  were  sold  by  20  leading  natiori 
magazines  during  the  12  months  eri- 
ing  June  30,  1940,  a  gain  of  7%  fve 
the  corresponding  period  ending  fc 
30,  1939.  During  the  same  pe:  ■: 
newsstand  sales  (which  accounted:;: 
one-third  of  the  total  net  paid  cLy:- 
lation)  showed  a  7.5%  gain,  accord:' 
to  a  study  issued  this  week  by  :^ 
Magazine  Committee  of  the  Ass:- 
ation  of  National  Advertisers,  f" 
The  report,  an  “Analysis  of  NetP:- 
Circulation  and  Subscription  Prod:; 
lion”,  analyzes  the  circulation  of  - 
of  the  leading  national  magazines. 

A  summary  shows  that  for  the 
ending  June  30,  1940,  the  char:;- 
most  active  in  supplying  net  paid 
culation  are  subscriptions  “Direct' 
Publisher”,  receiving  29%  of  t  ^ 
subscription  sales;  subscriptions  ?  ; 
by  “Other  Field  Selling  Organization 
fthan  that  owned  by  publisher)— 2t 
“Publisher’s  Own  Field  Selling  Ot- 
panization” — 15%;  “Catalog,  New?: 
per  Subscription  Agencies,  etc."-!* 
Tlie  inducement  receiving  widest  t  • 
ceptance  is  “Long  Term  Sub?:;' 
lions”  (2-5  years),  which  accou'- 
for  43%  of  total  subscription  s ' 
29%  of  subscriptions  were  pure)  ■ 
for  less  than  the  basic  price  of  ' 
publication,  while  26%  of  the 
scription  sales  of  these  20  Ic?’' ' 
magazines  were  made  on  instai  "- 
plans. 

The  twenty  magazines  are  ana  :  '- 
hy  four  groups: 

Four  Women’s  MaR.Triiies:  VeCaih 
cinr.  Good  Jlovsckcctdng,  I.aJii’f’  I!o^ - 
nal.  If’oman’.f  Homo  Coml'aoion.  ,  . 

Five  General  Monthly  Magazines:  R-"- 
iruc  Story.  Cosmopolitan,  National  Ci  V'-'’ 
The  American  Magazine. 

Six  Weekly  M.agazines:  Life,  Time.l^^ 
Xt-H'ssvcek,  Collier’s  ll'eekly,  Saturday  - 
ing  Post. 

Five  Acltlitional  Magazines;  Look,  . 

Fortune.  American  Home.  Better  1 

Gardens.  I 
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It  stands  to  reason  that  the  more  time 
people  spend  reading  a  newspaper,'  the 
more  likely  they  are  to  respond  to  the 
advertising  in  its  pages  ...  A  recent 
impartial  study  of  newspaper  readers  in 
Philadelphia  —  by  Publication  Research 
Service  of  Chicago — showed  the  follow¬ 
ing  results  in  answ'er  to  the  question: 
“How  much  time  did  you  spend  reading 
these  newspapers  yesterday?” 


Evening  Bulletin  readers 

Newspaper  No.  2  readers 
Newspaper  No.  3  readers 
Newspaper  No.  4  readers 


Average  Reading  Time 
Men  Women 

54.5  min.  52.8  min. 

37.9  33.7 

28.7  36.9 

35.0  32.4 


Women  spend  at  least  43.1%  more 
time  reading  The  Bulletin  than  any 


other  Philadelphia  daily  newspaper. 
Men  spend  at  least  43.8%  more  time 
reading  The  Bulletin  than  any  other 
Philadelphia  daily  newspaper. 

Let  this  longer  reading  time  shorten 
the  way  to  sales  for  YOUR  product  in 
the  nation’s  greatest  City  of  Homes. 

Your  advertising  agency  will  point  out 
the  advantage  of  The  Evening  Bulletin’s 
leadership  in  dajly  circulation  for  thirty- 
five  consecutive  years  without  artificial 
subscriber  inducement — the  value  of  The 
Bulletin’s  concentration  of  95  per  cent, 
of  its  large  circulation  within  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  retail  trading  area — and  the 
economy  of  The  Evening  Bulletin’s  ex¬ 
ceptionally  low  cost  per  reader. 


^  »  CopyHoht  191,0.  Bulletin  Co..  PhUadelohia 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Admen,  Printers 
Pay  Tribute  to 
Ben  Franklin 

Representatives  of  advertising  and 
printing  joined  Nov.  12  in  New  York 
to  pay  tribute  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
father  of  American  printing,  when  the 
New  York  Elmploying  Printers  Asso¬ 
ciation  presented  a  bust  of  the  pioneer 
printer  to  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York. 

The  ceremony  also  officially  opened 
the  Ad  Club’s  Ben  Franklin  Hall, 
which  for  the  past  two  weeks  has 
been  housing  an  exhibit  of  printing, 
made  up  of  the  prize-winners  and 
outstanding  pieces  in  the  Sixth  An¬ 
nual  Exhibition  of  New  York  I*rinting 
sponsored  by  the  Printers  Association. 

Van  Dornn  Lands  Franklin 

Franklin’s  bust  was  unveiled  by 
Franklin  Bache  Huntington,  great- 
great-great-grandson  of  the  famous 
American.  William  F.  Riecker,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Printers  Association,  and 
G.  Lynn  Sumner,  head  of  the  Ad  Club, 
participated  in  the  ceremony. 

Carl  Van  Doren.  author  of  one  of 
the  most  successful  biographies  of 
Franklin,  and  George  Sloan,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  also  spoke  at  the  dedica¬ 
tion  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Van  Doren  pointed  out  that 
Franklin’s  point  of  view  about  print¬ 
ing  was  almost  precisely  that  of  the 
modem,  big-city  printer.  While  pre¬ 
serving  zealously  the  traditions  of 
quality  and  craftsmanship,  he  was 
constantly  emphasizing  the  functional 
aspect  of  the  job. 

“There  is  no  doubt,”  said  Mr,  Van 
Doren,  “that  Benjamin  Franklin  of 
1940  would  be  sure  to  have  the  very 


This  group  portici- 
pated  in  the  unveil¬ 
ing  of  Senjamin 
Franklin's  bust  at  the 
Ad  Club  Nov.  12. 
L.  to  r.,  G.  Lynn 
Sumner,  William  F. 
Riecker,  Franklin 
Bache  Huntington, 
Carl  Van  Doren. 


latest  in  modem  printing  equipment, 
such  as  would  be  capable  of  turning 
out  the  pieces  in  this  Exhibition.  He 
was  always  interested  in  the  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  printing.”  He  pointed 
out  that  Franklin  cast  the  first  type 
in  America,  produced  the  first  cop¬ 
perplate  engravings,  and  designed  the 
Continental  currency. 

Sumnar  Accepts  Bust 

Mr.  Riecker,  in  making  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  Franklin’s  bust,  stated 
that  with  all  of  Franklin’s  manifold 
accomplishments  and  activities,  rang¬ 
ing  from  diplomat  and  philosopher  to 
inventor  and  scientist,  he  always  con¬ 
sidered  himself  first  and  foremost  a 
printer. 

In  accepting  the  bust  in  behalf  of 
the  Ad  Club,  Mr.  Sumner  noted  that 
Franklin  also  should  be  termed  the 
“Father  of  American  Advertising.” 
because  without  printing  there  would 
be  no  advertising — “and  that  goes  not¬ 
withstanding  what  radio  men  say.” 

He  said  not  only  printers  but  ad¬ 


AKRON'S 

OCTOBER  NEW  CAR 

SALES  UP  52% 


That's  a  whale  of  a  gain  in  any  man's  language, 
particularly  after  you  take  Into  consideration 
that  New  Car  Sales  for  October,  1939  showed 
a  gain  of  1 14%  over  the  same  month  in  1938. 

SELL  THE  MARKET 
THAT  IS  BUYING 

Concentrate  your  selling  efforts  in  the  alert, 
free-spending  AKRON  MARKET  where  business 
gains  have  been  steadily  climbing  month  after 
month. 

You  can  cover  this  rich  area  completely  and 
economically  by  using  Akron's  only  newspaper 
.  The 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

REPRESENTED  BY:  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

New  York  Philadelpliiu  Chicago  Cleveland  Los  Angeles  Atlanta 


vertisers,  also,  owe  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

BREWERY  BANK  TO  BBDO 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  the  Minneapolis 
Brewing  Co.  and  the  Farmers  &  Me¬ 
chanics  Savings  Bank,  both  of  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

WAYNE  JOINS  CULLEN 

E.  O.  Wayne,  formerly  with  the 
Cleveland  News,  has  joined  the  John 
W.  Cullen  Company,  publishers  rep¬ 
resentative.  He  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  Cleveland  Office. 


99  SERVICE  PINS 

Ninety-nine  employes  of  the  Cappe 
Publications,  Inc.,  of  Topeka,  Kansas, 
were  awarded  service  pins  at  a  lunch- 
eon  given  Nov.  13  at  the  Hotel  Jay. 
hawk  in  Topeka  by  the  publisher, 
Senator  Arthur  Capper.  Seventy-two 
Topeka  employes  and  27  employes 
stationed  at  other  points  were  awardee 
the  pins  in  recognition  of  5,  10,  15,20 
or  25  years  of  service.  E.  C.  Nash, 
assistant  general  manager,  presided 
■ 

SEEK  FM  UCENSES 

Federated  Publications,  Inc.,  Mich¬ 
igan  newspaper  chain,  has  applied  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  for  authority  to  build  and 
operate  FM  broadcasting  stations  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Lansing,  and  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  it  was  learned  this  week. 
The  Grand  Rapids  Herald,  Bottle 
Creek  Enquirer  News,  and  Loninj 
State  Journal  are  the  newspape5 
owned  by  the  chain. 

■ 

W.  A.  WHITE  SEES  FDR 

WAsmNCTON,  D.  C.,  Nov.  20— William 
Allen  White,  editor  of  the  Empons 
(Kan.)  Gazette,  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aid¬ 
ing  Great  Britain,  conferred  with 
President  Roosevelt  today  on  methods 
for  increasing  material  aid  to  Eng¬ 
land.  He  declined  to  detail  to  t^ 
press  the  proposals  he  had  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  President. 


RCESTER  WAGES 


•ATE 

(ERACE 


Q.(it 


WORCESTER'S  average  industrial  wage 
tops  the  Massachusetts  state  average  by 
30.6  per  cent  —  $6.96  more  per  worker 
every  week. 


Massachusens 

$22.98 


Worcester 

$30.01 


Weekly  averages,  first  8  months  of  1940, 
as  reported  by  Massachusetts  State  Dept, 
of  Labor  &  Industries. 

The  Worcester  Industrial  Area  —  the 
heart  of  New  England  —  with  88,000 
workers  earning  $2,000,000  weekly  in 
1083  factories  —  is  covered  by  the 
Telegram-Gazette  alone. 

TEIEGRRm-CnZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

GEORGE  F.  BOOTH,  Publisher 

PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES,  National  Representatives 
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Classified  Is 
Best  Way  to 
Sell  Real  Estate 

Brokers  Coutioned  on 
Exaggerated  Statements  .  . 
Told  to  Create  Confidence 


of  the  Wm.  T.  Thompson  Co.,  vita-  dred  line  copy  in  newspapers  and  vertising  and  merchandising  of  Glkia 
mins,  Los  Angeles.  Gerth-KnoUin  outdoor  advertising  will  be  used  to  slide  fastener  bags,  accessories  and 
Advertising  Agency’s  Los  Angeles  of-  promote  the  products  of  New  England  novelties. 

fice  has  been  named  to  handle  adver-  fresh  dressed  pork.  Taylor  &  Co.,  sole  impoites 

tising  of  Thompson’s  Vitamin  Bl.  The  Elkay  Mfc.  Co.,  Chicago,  man-  and  distributors  of  Bass  Ale  in  the 

Vick  Chemical  Company’s  new  ufacturers  of  stainless  steel  and  other  United  States,  are  currently  riinning 
product  development  division  has  just  metal  products,  has  appointed  the  a  fall  advertising  campaign  on  tbis 
been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Dr.  Chicago  office  of  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  brew.  Newspapers  in  principal  cities 
John  M.  Wilcox,  Elden  Loyd  Dosch  Inc.,  as  its  advertising  agency.  throughout  the  country  and  a  natioul 

and  Dr.  Robert  Steele,  according  to  The  Calco  Chemical  Division  of  the  magazine  are  being  used  to  promote 
an  announcement  by  A.  T.  Preyer,  American  Cyanamid  Company  an-  fkis  product.  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Com. 


PnaADELPHiA  Nov  18— Classified  executive  vice  president  in  charge  nounces  the  appointment  of  J.  M.  Pany  Inc.,  has  the  account, 
advertising  in  newspa'pers  is  the  most  products  development  Dr  Mathes,  Inc.,  to  direct  the  advertising  H.  W.  Fairfax  Advertising  Agency, 

effective  means  to  sell  real  estate,  supervise  the  techmcal  of  its  Household  Products  Depart-  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  to  han/j]; 

delegates  to  the  annual  convention  development  of  future  new  Vicks  ment.  the  advertising  of  the  Lord  Tarletoi 


delegates  to  the  annual  convention  development  of  future  new  Vicfe  ment.  the  advertising  of  the  Lord  Tarletoi 

of  the  National  Association  of  Real  ^o^ucts.  As  a  product  manager,  Mr.  Adrian  Bauer  Advertising  Agency,  Hotel  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  Tie 

Estate  Boards  were  told  here  Nov.  15  f^o^ch  wul  specialize  in  p^kaging  and  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  to  agency  has  also  been  appointed  to 

by  Kenneth  S.  Keyes,  Miami  realtor  merchandismg  problems.  Dr.  Steele  k  handle  the  accounts  of  Fawn  Soap  handle  the  advertising  of  Ivel  Fns, 

and  former  advertising  agency  ex-  J"®.  new  assistant  to  Dr.  John  M.  Laboratories,  New  York  and  Phila-  ^nc.,  of  New  York, 

ecutive.  Wnght,  Vicks  technical  director.  delphia;  and  F.  O.  Merz  &  Company,  Mitchell  -  Faust  Advertising  Col- 

Speaking  before  the  brokers  divi 


Donald  B.  Skinner,  formerly  with  Philadelphia,  leather  goods  manufac-  pany,  Chicago,  will  use  additional 


sion  of  the  convention  in  session  at  Walter  W.  Hoops,  advertising  and  turers.  John  D.  Scheuer,  Jr.,  is  ac-  newspapers  on  a  new  list  for  Dari 


the  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Mr.  sales  counsel,  is  an  account  executive,  count  executive  for  the  latter  firm.  Fresh  Canned  Mushrooms,  product  of 

Keyes  said  his  conclusions  were  based  and  Wnxis  R.  Harrod,  formerly  fea-  ,  Michigan  Mushroom  Company,  Nile, 

on  a  nation-wide  survey  of  the  me-  ture  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Star-  Brooke  Smith,  French  and  Dorrance, 

diu^  used  by  real  estate  boards  and  Times,  is  public  relations  director  of  advertSffig  “epre^S^^e  Robt.  Kahn  &  Associates,  Chicago 

brokers._  Questionaires  were  an-  Bauerlein-Shaheen,  new  Chicago  are  nlacine  a  few  orders  for 


brokers.  Questionaires  were  an-  Bauer 
swered  by  76  realtors.  Approximately  agency 
two-thirds  of  them  reported  that  bet-  Harr 
ter  than  70%  of  their  advertising  ap-  Comna 


re  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Star-  .  ^ich. 

New  York,  agam  has  been  chosen  na- 

aueHein  Shaheen  new  ChieaPo  tio^^i  advertising  representative  by  Robt.  Kahn  &  Associates,  Chicago. 
auerlein-Shaheen,  new  Chicago  Carolina  Peach  Growers  are  placing  a  few  orders  for  news- 

'  ™  ,  Association.  The  hundreds  of  state  papers  on  the  H.  E.  Pocue  Disimist 

Harry  Turner,  of  the  Turr^r  Coal  growers,  annually  marketing  a  crop  Co.,  Chicago. 


xer  man  lu /o  oi  meir  aaverxismg  ap-  Company  and  president  of  the  Coal  worth  several  million  dollars  in  north-  International  Industries  Inc  An 

iTraSTllTra-  advartf me  .^rvce  orgamaafon,  ,  tt,de-aam,  Uon  o(  Argua.  Inc,  to  function  «. 

elected  1941  president  of  the  nroduct.  A  committee  will  sales  organization  in  nromotintf  sale 


a  new  “Palmetto  Queen’’  trade-name  tion  of  Argus,  Inc.,  to  function  asi 


porting  realtors  informed  him  that  product.  A  committee  wUl  sales  organization  in  promoting  sales 

the  most  productive  method  of  listing  ^“^fsxern  /^ciaiion  oi  maus-  discuss  1941  advertising  plans  with  an  of  Argus  cameras.  Both  are  subsidiary 

trial  rotors  at  the  association s  meet  _ 


property  is  by  separate  advertisements. 


He  added  that  although  the  copy  must  appeared 

teU  a  fairly  complete  story,  it  pays  Still-  area  daily  newspapers. 


agency  representative  soon.  Much  of  divisions  of  International  Reseaid 
last  year’s  linage  appeared  in  market-  Corp. 


best  to  leave  out  some  important  point 

on  which  the  prospect  must  inquire.  ^ 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

to  inquire  about  the  missing  fact  on 

the  property,  a  satisfactory  answer  SHULTON,  INC.,  through  Wesley  As- 


mg  area  daily  newspapers.  Harry  J.  Pitcher,  for  17  years  ad- 

The  Glida  Corporation  of  America,  vertising  and  sales  executive  with 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  annoimces  the  ap-  Packard  and  Cadillac  Motors,  his 
pointment  of  William  G.  Seidenbaum  joined  the  sales  promotion  staff  i 
Advertising  Agency  to  direct  the  ad-  Chrysler  Sales  Div.,  Chrysler  Coip. 


to  that  question  often  results  in  a 
sale. 


sociates,  has  released  a  special  pre- 
Christmas  advertising  campaign  in  43 


Asserting  that  about  one-third  of  roto  and  six  black-and-white  sections 
real  estate  sales  commissions  are  throughout  the  country.  Featuring  the 
traceable  to  classified  newspaper  ad-  Early  American  Old  Spice  line  of 
vertising,  Mr.  Keyes  said  the  sxirvey  toiletries,  the  advertisements  suggest 
indicates  that  Sxmdays  were  the  best  items  in  both  the  men’s  and  women’s 
days  to  nm  such  ads,  with  Wednes-  lines  for  Christmas  giving.  Advertise- 
days  and  Fridays  practically  tied  for  ments  will  appear  on  Dec.  1  and  15. 


second  place. 


This  newspaper  campaign  is  in  addi- 


Mr.  Keyes  cautioned  the  brokers  tion  to  Shulton’s  national  advertising 
about  making  exaggerated  statements,  in  19  magazines. 

He  said  they  should  not  put  into  an  u 

J  .,  .  _  K  ine  Lincoln  Oil  Cobipany  has  ap- 

P,i„ted  U.e  Goukto„  Comp.„y,  iZ.. 


not  say  face  to  face  with  a  prospective 
buyer. 


advertising  agent  for  their  gasoline. 


“An  advertisement  should  create 

confidence  in  the  firm,  confidence  in  include  newspaper,  radio 

the  commodity  for  sale,”  he  said.  “But  advertismg. 

headlines  that  shout  sacrifice  destroy  GoiUston  is  planning  the  largest  ad- 
confidence.  vertising  campaign  sponsored  by  any 

“From  headlines  such  as  “Slashed  New  England  meat  packer  for  the 
Unmercifxilly,’  ‘Widow  Must  Sacrifice,’  John  P.  Squire  Company.  Four  hun- 
‘The  Builder  Is  Broke,’  the  reader  is 

likely  to  conclude  that  he  may  lose,  r  "  - - 

too,  if  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  ‘ 

to  sell  at  some  future  date.”  rtSL 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


vertising  Club  of  New  York,  on  “The 
Sales  and  Advertising  Plan,”  Nov.  18. 

Lester  Friedman,  for  the  past  four 
years  head  of  his  own  San  Francisco 
advertising  agency  and  previously  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  for  Paraf¬ 
fine  Companies,  has  joined  the  copy 
department  of  San  Francisco  offices 
of  Brisacher,  Davis  and  Staff. 

Charles  Lindsay,  formerly  with 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
and  Benton  &  Bowles,  has  joined  the 
copy  staff  of  Barton  and  Goold,  Inc. 

Kenneth  Miles,  formerly  accoxmt 
executive  with  the  Philip  J.  Meany 
Co.,  has  been  named  general  manager 


You  cannot  cover  the 
rich  Youngstown  dis¬ 
trict  with  any  paper 
hut  the 

Youngstown 

Vindicator 


ASK  TO  SEE  PROOFS  OF 
NEA’s  Holiday  features  .  .  . 
everything  from  a  Christ¬ 
mas  strip  for  chiidren  .  .  . 
to  iilustrated  gifts  for 
grandpop  .  .  .  and  aii  part 
of  the  economicai  budget 
service. 


Qti/lCQs 


NEW  YORK 


CLEVELAND 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


for  NOVEMBER  23,  1940 


I 


DO  YOU  SOLEMNLY 


SWEAR?... 


(Q.)  What  Los  Angeles  newspaper  has  the 
largest  morning  circulation? 


(A.)  The  Examiner.  It  exceeds  its  nearest 
competitor  by  5,058  families. 


(Q. )  And  how  about  Sundays? 


30,  1940,  against  the  previous  statement  for 
the  six  months  ending  March  31,  1940.  They 
show  the  Examiner  with  220,195  daily,  and 
the  Times  with  only  215,137;  while,  on 
Sundays,  the  Examiner  tops  everything  west 
of  Chicago  with  556,762  against  the  Times’ 
385,682,  a  drop  of  10,273  families  since  their 
last  SWORN  statement. 


(A.)  The  Examiner  again.  But  the  lead  on 
Sunday  is  really  colossal.  The  Examiner  on 
Sunday  reaches  171,080  more  families  than 
the  Sunday  Times,  and  that  lead,  in  itself,  is 
greater  by  far  than  most  American  news¬ 
papers  enjoy  as  TOTAL  circulation. 


(Q.)  I’m  glad  you  mentioned  drop.  Little 
drops  are  said  to  make  a  sea,  and  big  drops 
a  headache.  How  about  other  drops  in 
circulation  between  the  periods  you  mention? 


(Q. )  Just  answer  my  question,  please.  Now, 
which  of  these  newspapers  has  the  greater 
morning  CITY  circulation? 


(A.)  The  Examiner,  with  138,630,  against 
the  Times’  121,135. 


(Q.)  How  about  the  total  RETAIL  MARKET 
area — the  area  in  which  Los  Angeles  mer¬ 
chants  do  most  of  their  selling? 


(A).  Well,  the  Times  dropped  6,266  daily 
in  the  City  Area,  while  the  Examiner 
GAINED  4,494;  the  Times  dropped  9,912 
daily  in  the  Retail  Area,  while  the  Examiner 
added  4,899,  and  from  the  Times’  total 
circulation  rolls  there  went  with  the  wind 
12,165  daily  net  paid  circulation,  during  the 
same  period  the  Examiner  was  adding  6,735 
...  a  net  difference  of  18,900  in  favor  of 
the  Examiner. 


(A.)  The  Examiner  beats  everything  in  sight 
again  in  the  morning  field.  It  reaches 
185,989  families  in  the  retail  market  area 
while  the  Times  follows  behind  with  181,875. 


(Q.)  Summing  up,  then,  you  would  say  the 
Examiner  is  now  ahead  of  the  Times  in  what 
circulation  brackets? 


(Q.)  You  say  the  Examiner  has  a  greater 
total  morning  circulation  and  a  greater  total 
Sunday  circulation  than  the  Times.  On  what 
do  you  base  your  figures? 


(A.)  In  ALL  of  them.  It  is  first  DAILY 
AND  SUNDAY,  in  City  circulation.  Retail 
Area  circulation  and  total  circulation. 


(Q. )  You  have  a  lot  of  favorable  things  to 
say  about  the  Examiner.  Can  you  tell  me 
why? 


(A.)  I  base  them  on  the  latest  SWORN 
statements  of  the  publisher  of  each  news¬ 
paper,  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations — 
that  is,  for  the  six  months  ending  September 


(A.)  Yes,  sir.  You  asked  for  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth;  that’s 
what  I’ve  given  you. 


All  figures  above  mentioned  are  based  on  sworn  stat2ments  of  publishers  for  the  six-months  periods  end¬ 
ing  March  31.  1940.  and  September  30.  1940.  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  a  national,  impartial 
bureau  devoted  to  one  purpose:  truth  in  newspaper  circulation  statements. 


Represented  Nationally  by  the  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization 


Says  Press  Can 
Help  Combat 
Sabotage 


300  Attend 
Convention  of 
Mo.  Press  Ass'n 

St.  Loms,  Nov.  18 — About  300 


Madison,  Nov.  16— The  newspaper’s  do 

■  importance  in  combating  espionage  ^dves  and 

■  and  sabotage  was  emphasized  by  L.  V.  ^  snecial 

I  Boardman,  special  agent  of  the  Mil- 

f  waukee  office  of  the  FBI,  at  the  1940  retii 

Weekly  Newspaper  Conference  held  Npwsn 

rt  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Nov.  of  th 

15-16  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Addressii 
.  School  of  Journalism  and  the  Wiscon-  Newspaper 

sin  Press  Association.  maintained 

^  ^  The  86  editors  and  publishers,  rep-  aid  a  c< 

lesenting  66  weekly  newspapers  in  resoec 

the  state,  heard  Mr.  Boardman  request  advocated 
an  Frank  L.  Martin,  left,  of  the  Missouri  that  they  be  the  “eyes  and  ears”  of  j^j.  ^veekly 
liversity  School  of  Journalism,  convers-  America,  using  their  powers  of  ob-  gaining  thi 
]  with  Clint  H.  Denman  of  the  Sikeston  servation  to  detect  anti-democratic  . 

»rald  at  the  seventy-fourth  annual  con-  movements  and  to  discourage  fifth  ,  Among  < 

ntion  of  the  Missouri  Press  Association  hysteria.  ference  we 

in  St.  Louis.  ™  ,  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  assistant  di 

The  theme  of  national  unity,  both  Journalism 
iper  went  to  the  Trenton  Republican  t-conomic  and  military,  keynoted  the  explaining 
mes,  published  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Rog-  two-day  program.  system  for 

s  Clark.  The  best  weekly  publica-  Pointing  out  that  America  is  not  \V.  A.  Sui 
m  was  adjudged  to  be  the  Clitito.i  ^gutral  and  likely  to  be  less  neutral,  ism,  Univ 

j  ^  Prof.  Asher  Hobson,  agriculture  eco-  Judge  C. 

iss  Ella  Pearl  Smith  and  Homer  H.  ,^Qmics,  University  of  Wisconsin  Col-  pendent,  fc 
ihnson.  I^gg  q£  Agriculture  and  former  chief  consin  Ta: 

HTi'n  ■MHltAT'n  Federal  Division  of  Foreign  Tom  R. 

..  B.  £LLAx\D  NAMtU  Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C.,  an-  Tribune,  j 

Professor  Roscoe  B.  Ellard  of  the  alyzed  the  existing  price  trends  in  the  Press  Assc 
niversity  of  Missouri  School  of  United  States  as  affected  by  the  Euro-  Hyde,  dire 
^urnalism  has  been  appointed  to  a  pean  war,  forecasting  no  increase  due  of  journal! 
rofessorship  in  the  Columbia  Uni-  to  European  hunger  conditions  this  day  event. 


The  Ross  Federal 
Research  Cor¬ 
poration  recently 
made  563  calls  to 
ask  a  representa¬ 
tive  cross  section 
of  ALL  families 
living  in  Avon¬ 
dale,  Bond  Hill,  Clifton  and  Rose- 
laurn,  “In  What  ONE  Cincinnati 
Newspaper  Do  You  Pay  the  Most 
•Attention  to  Advertising?” 

Of  those  who  expressed  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  ONE  paper,  57.5%  said 
“Times- Star”  as  compared  with 
only  19.5%  for  the  Sunday  paper, 
12.3%  for  the  morning  paper  and 
10.7%  for  the  other  p.  m.  paper. 

PROOF  that  the  Times-Star's 
LARGEST  daily  circulation  in 
Cincinnati  blankets  able-to-buy 
families  in  this  trading  area  with 
GREATEST  selling  efficiency! 


cnriFiED  e 
UL  iiewn  g 
HrOITED  U  X 

FOUIID  ^ 

ROSsmitimK^ 


!  THERE’S  NEW 

,  MILLIONS 

IN 

i  ILLINOIS 


Clift*. 


The  National  Preparedness  Program  is  bringing  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  additional  business,  employing  addi¬ 
tional  thousands,  and  making  new  sales  possibilities! 

Write  for  information.  No  obligation. 


HL’LBERT  TAFT.  President  snd  Editor.in-Cbief 
Owners  and  Operators  of  Radio  Station  WKRC 

NEW  YORK— Martin  L.  Marsh 
60  East  Forty-Second  Street 
CHICAGO— KellocK  M.  Patterson 
S!U  North  Mirhiaan  Avenue 


401-2*3  Leland  Office  Bldg.,  Springfield,  Illinois 

Paul  L.  Gorham,  General  Ii\anager 


i 
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Cant  M9e7oot  it  Just  once  ? 


Highest  Honors 
in  Jonrnalism 

awarded  to 

TKe  Times-Picayune 

and 

New  Orleans  States 


SicNA  Delta  Chi 


But  two  top  honors !  Can  you 
blame  us  for  wanting  to  give 
our  horn  just  a  little  toot?  Just 
read  what  the  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  wrote  in  the 
special  news  announcement 
that  went  out  over  the  wires; 


Sigma  Della  Chi  distinguisheil 
service  medal  for  general  report¬ 
ing.  This  distinction  marks  him 
as  the  nation’s  outstanding  news¬ 
paper  reporter  for  ID.'W.  in  tlie 
opinion  of  a  board  of  judges  com¬ 
posed  of  five  of  .America’s  leading 
metropolitan  newspapermen. 

The  New  Orleans  States  was 
awarded  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  com¬ 
memorative  plaque  for  "courage 
in  journalism”  for  its  unremitting 
fight  again.st  the  political  dictator¬ 
ship  established  by  the  late  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Senator  Huey  P.  L,ong  in 
Louisiana,  inherited  by  his  politi- 
<  al  heirs  and  smashed  in  the  Lou- 
i.siana  state  election  of  1940  in 
which  (Jovernor  Earl  K.  Long, 
brother  of  Huey  Long,  was  defeat¬ 
ed  in  his  campaign  for  re-election 
and  Sam  Houston  Jones,  candi¬ 
date  of  the  anti-Iyongster  reform 
lorces,  was  elected  governor  of 
Louisiana. 


By  Elmo  .Scott  Watson 
(NatinnAl  Pr^!»id^nf,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Natfonn!  ProfesslonBl  JonrnaJfiitic 
FraterniiA  » 

iSpennl  to  The  Timen-Picayunt > 

Des  Moines,  la.,  Nov.  16.  -The 
Times-Picayune  and  the-  New  Or¬ 
leans  States,  both  published  by 
The  Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Company,  swept  through  the  field 
of  all  the  daily  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  of  America  here  to¬ 
day  to  win  the  two  highest  hon¬ 
ors  that  could  be  paid  them  at 
the  2.">th  annual  national  conven- 
rion  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national 
professional  journalistic  fraterni- 
tv,  which  numbers  among  more 
than  jO.OOO  members  the  top- 
1  light  newspaper  publishers,  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  of  America. 

Meigs  O.  Frost,  reporter  for  The 
Times-Picavune.  was  awarded  the 


3hr  ®tmFB-ftrai|uur 

and 

NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 

Representatives : 

NOEE,  ROTHENBl'RG  k  JANN,  INC. 


/  HEADS  CANADIANS  DROPS  SAT.  EDITION  PRESS  CLUB  HEAD 

^  M  m  annual  meeting  of  the  Can-  The  Urbana  (O.)  Citizen  has  become  Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  18 — Mj].  I 

adian  Business  Publishers  Association  a  five-day  newspaper,  eliminating  its  bourne  Christerson  of  the  Associated 

held  last  week,  Albert  E.  Jennings,  Satvmday  edition  “because  of  the  40-  Press  Washington  bureau  is  expected 

general  manager  of  the  Canadian  En-  hour  week”,  an  announcement  said  to  be  elevated  to  the  presidency  (f 

^HEN  ALFRED  WALL.  Associated  gineer  Publications,  was  elected  presi-  this  week.  The  newspaper  is  owned  the  National  Press  Club,  without  op. 

Press  staffer  who  recently  worked  dent;  William  J.  Bryans,  of  Wrigley  by  Frank  C.  Ridenour,  also  publisher  position,  at  the  club's  annual  inectiii 


A  GOOD  TRICK  if  they  do  it,  but 
rather  rough  on  the  saUors: 

British  Long-Range  Guns 
Fire  Sailors  Across 


YOU  CAIMT  1I1ISS...II\  PROVIDEIMCE 


THE  WaJsli  County  Press  of  Park 
River.  N.  D.,  bannered  the  national 
election  storv  with  “THE  WINNUH 
AND  STILL  CHAMPEEN:  PRES. 
F.D.R." 


CHILD  marriage? 
MARY  T.  MALLOY 


BRIDE  AT  4  TODAY 
Allentown  Morning  Call. 


UNEXPECTED  wedding  incident  re¬ 
ported  by  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Neios  and 
Observer: 

“Mrs.  Raglund,  mother  of  the  bride¬ 
groom.  was  attired  in  a  soft  blue  lace 
dress  which  fell  to  the  floor.” 


KoIToS  \  I'l  KLisHKR  Will  pay 

“Short  Take  '  .icceptt-d  and  publi^htd. 
not  will  ii<*!  l>e  returned. 


Year's  Consumption  of 
Paper  Up  5.1% 

Montreal.  Nov.  19 — Apparent  total 
newsprint  consumption  of  all  United 
States  publishers  amounted  to  337,- 
682  tons  in  October,  according  to  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Canada.  This 
was  the  highest  reported  since  Oc¬ 
tober,  1937,  and  represented  a  gain 
of  1.3*;^^  over  the  corresponding  month 
last  year.  Consumption  for  the  first 
10  months  of  this  year  was  5.1% 
higher  than  in  the  same  period  of 
1939. 

Total  apparent  stocks  of  all  United 
States  publishers  decreased  20,667 
tons  during  October  and  amounted 
to  535.744  tons  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  corresponding  totals  for 
1939  and  1938  were  419,741  and  414,- 
827  tons  respectively.  There  was  an 
even  greater  reduction  in  stocks  of 
publishers  reporting  to  the  ANPA. 
which  amounted  to  381,250  tons  on 
Oct.  31. 


the  pattern  formed  by  the  double-barreled 
V  ^  circulation  of  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  ad¬ 
vertisers  reach  the  families  who  spend  4  out  of  every  5  of  the  266 
million  dollars  annually  spent  at  retail  in  ALL  Rhode  Island. 
But  currently,  U.  S.  defense  essentials  ordered  from  this  industrial¬ 
ized  market's  highly  diversified  industries  have  insured  the  best 
hunting  —  and  the  fattest  game  —  in  eleven  years. 


Circulation  for 
OCTOBER 

312,966 

A  Gain  of  1],0S1 
Onr  October  Year  A(o 


A  Gain  of  12,300 
Over  October  Year  Ago 


Evorythin9  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


REPRESENTATIVES:  Chas.  H.  Eddy  Co..  Inc. 


New  York  •  Chicago  •  Boston  •  Atlanta  •  R.  J.  Bidwell  Co.  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles 
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There’s  Folding  Money 

IN  HOOSIER  POCKETBOOKS 


DuritMiss 


This  Spat 


/%  /  O  wonder  Indiana  Main 
/  Streets  arc  so  busy. 

There’s  folding  money 
in  Hoosicr  [xxkets!  And  Indiana 
fx-ople  are  gooii  spenders.  They 
work  well,  dress  well,  live  well, 
and  buy  liberally. 

Hixjsiers  are  home-joll{s  — 
own  their  homes.  Yet  they  get 
.irouiul  ami  go  places  as  is  shown 
In  e'ghty-nine  automobiles  for 
every  hundred  families.  Last  year 
they  paid  ll°o  of  their  income 
for  automobiles,  gasoline,  and 
maintenance.  With  a  hillion-and- 
a-half  in  their  [xxkets  they  can 
well  afford  it. 

Yes,  indeed,  Hoosiers  are  big  buy¬ 
ers  of  almost  everything.  Their 
.active  buying  has  developed  a 
group  of  prosperous  and  vital  trad¬ 
ing  centers  throughout  the  state, 
served  by  home  town  daily  news¬ 
papers  that  home-foll{s  read.  .\nd 
these  prosperous  home-folks  buy 
from  home  town  merchants. 


$1,600,000,000 

Waiting  For  Yoi< 

•  Annual  spendable  income  over 
$1,600,000,000.00;  one  of  the  first 
12  states  in  purchasing  power. 
53%  of  salary  and  wage  incomes 
$2,000  to  $5,000. 

•  19%  above  national  average  in 
home  ownership. 

•  70%  above  national  average  in 
livestock  income. 

•  27%  above  national  average  in 
total  farm  income. 

•  20%  above  national  average  in 
automotive  sales. 

•  21%,  above  national  average  in 
gasoline  and  oil  sales. 

•  1S)%  above  national  average  in 
lumber,  building  supplies  and 
hardware  sales. 

•  15%  above  national  average  in 
drug  store  merchandise  sales. 

•  12%  above  national  average  in 
automobile  registration. 


rhese  merchants  themselves  use 
these  \er\  pajxrs  in  their  own  ail- 
vertising.  They  know  and  rightly 
value  the  selling-inHuencc  of  the 
advertising  you  carry  in  these  same 
pajxrs.  't’ou  are  pre-selling  their 
customers.  You  are  making  tan¬ 
gible  sales.  Therefore,  they  are  in¬ 
terested  in  stfKking  your  line. 

N  planning  your  newsjtaper 

campaign  to  get  your  full  share 
of  the  highly  prosperous  Indiana 
market,  don't  forget  that  you  reach 
your  Hoosier  customers  most  tully. 
tlirectly  and  effectively,  when  you 
advertise  in  the  family  home  town 
ilaily  newspapers.  A  complete 
coverage  of  the  entire  Iinliana  mar¬ 
ket,  in  all  its  buying  centers,  can¬ 
not  be  duplicated  by  any  other 
media  at  comparable  cost.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  you  get  the  advantage  of 
w'orking  a  territory  of  large  and 
concentrated  buying  power  where 
distribution  can  be  tlexelojxcl  with 
efficiency  and  greatest  net  profit. 


**  Hoosier  Dailies  Serve  You  Well — 
The  More  You  Uset  The  More  You  Sell 


I'p  to  5,000  Circulation 
Attica  Ledger-Tribune 
Bhxjmfield  Evening  World 
Columbia  City  Commercial- 
Mail  and  Post 
Decatur  Democrat 
Lebanon  Reporter 
Linton  Citizen 
.Madison  Courier 


Mount  Vernon  Democrat 
Plymouth  Pilot 
Princeton  Clarion-News  &  . 
Democrat 

Rensselaer  Republican 
Seymour  Tribune 

From  5.000  to  10,000 

Huntington  Herald-Press 
New  Castle  Courier-Times 


Vincennes  Sun  Commercial 
Warsaw  Times 

From  10,000  to  25,000 
Anderson  Bulletin 
Kokoko  Tribune 
Marion  Leader-Tribune 
Chronicle 
Muncie  Star 


From  25,000  to  50,000 

Gars'  Post-Tribune 

More  than  50,000 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Indianapolis  News 
Indianapolis  Star 
South  Bend  Tribune 


(/u.sl  Hubliahed:  "Mohn.ny  (»».t  Yol  k  (pL'n”— ikr  xlory  of  llir  use  of  fn<fi,tii,i  d.tily  newspapers  in  <ieUil.\ 
Sent  voM  alaifly  on  request  fry  any  one  of  the  above  newspapers,  or  their  Spr-rial  Representatives./ 

\ndiana 

Earns  Plenty  *  Spends  Freely 
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THANKSGIVING 


IN  A  WORLD  wliich  seems  cut  adrift  from  its 
m<K)riiigs,  in  a  world  which  says  that  tlie  inno- 
ct'iit  and  helpless  must  die  under  a  rain  »>f  Immbs 
to  establish  a  dictator's  will,  in  a  world  where  all 
the  ancient  values  stH*m  to  la*  lost,  we  come  uih)Ii 
Thanksgiving  and  humbly  ask.  "XMiat  have  we 
to  Ik*  thankful  for!'” 

What  have  we  to  Ik*  thankful  for.' 

We  have  the  vast  expan.se  of  this  nation  with  its 
fabuhtus  re.sources.  and  thou.sands  <»f  miles  of 
cKcan  on  each  side.  We  have  a  free,  united  iK*ople 
with  the  highest  standard  of  living  the  world 
has  ever  seen;  literate,  skille<l,  and  drinking  dtH‘p 
of  the  greatest  mead  of  frmloni  any  nation  has 
ever  had. 

We  have  a  free  press  in  the  fullest  .sen.se  of  the 
word,  despite  its  detractors,  able  to  sjK'ak  its  mind 
as  it  sees  fit,  regardless  of  the  fierce  lashings  of  the 
few  or  the  approval  of  the  many.  We  have  fret*- 
dom  of  worship,  a  vast,  free  educational  .system, 
a  national  will  that  says  that  while  private  enter¬ 
prise  shall  be  pre.served,  the  nation  mu.st  exist  for 
all.  that  the  lea.st  of  its  citizens  mu.st  Ik*  hon.s(*d 
and  fed. 

It  is  Thanksgiving! 

It  is  a  time  to  lift  up  our  eyes  from  the  tasks 
which  give  us  our  daily  brea«l.  fill  det*p  the 
lungs  with  the  exhilarating  air  of  freedom,  re¬ 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  principles  of  frt*edom 
and  progress.  There  is  no  place  here  for  those  w  ho 
would  interpose  their  |)etty  greeds  and  i)etulance.s 
in  the  path  of  a  great,  free  petjple  who  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  create  a  better  civilization  than  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

It  is  Thank.sgiving,  and  we  have  much  to  la- 
thankful  for — the  freedoms  bv  which  we  live. 


THANKSGIVING 


I’raise  ye  the  Lord.  I  will  praise  the  Lord  with  my 
whole  heart,  in  the  assembly  of  the  upright,  and  in 
the  congregation. 

His  work  is  honourable  and  glorious:  and  his 
righteousness  endureth  for  ever.  PSALMS  III:  1-3. 


GET  TOGETHER! 


RALPH  WALDO  BARNES 

DE.\TH  in  Line  of  Duty! 

.\lthough  many  reporters  have  ri.ske<l  their 
lives  .so  that  the  news  will  Ik*  covered,  few  have 
made  the  supreme  .sacrifice  to  their  calling.  To 
that  illu.strious  li.st  this  week  is  added  the  name 
of  Ralph  W.  Barnes,  of  the  .Yew  York  Herald 
Tribune,  who  since  IS-iti  has  roved  Eurojx* 
wherever  big  news  was  breaking,  and  who  this 
week  met  death  when  a  British  bombing  plane 
crashed  in  Yugoslavia. 

His  illustrious  career  as  a  foreign  correspondent 
is  told  in  other  columns.  Barred  from  Germany 
by  the  Nazis  after  brilliant  n-jKirting  of  the  (ier- 
man  drive  into  Dunkertpie.  he  went  to  th«* 
Balkans  where  his  dispatches  mirrored  the  war 
impact  there.  He  travelled  also  to  Bulgaria. 
Turkey,  Syria,  and  Palestine.  He  covered  the* 
Italian  advance  on  Sidi  Barrini,  and  then  on  a 
British  warship  went  to  Greece  to  rejmrt  the 
resistance  to  the  Italian  attack. 

In  his  pursuit  of  the  news  Ralph  Barnes  was 
a  newspaperman  through  and  through.  He  went 
willingly  into  the  most  elangerous  situations, 
risked  his  life  time  and  again  on  his  own  intia- 
tive  when  his  editors  might  have  coun.selled 
eaution. 

In  tribute  to  his  courage  the  Herald  Tribune 
fiaid  editorially: 

“If  truth  survives  from  the  monstrous  wreck 
of  Europe,  first  credit  will  belong  to  the  loyal  body 
of  .\merican  newspaper  c*{)rre.spondents,  among 
whom  Ralph  Barnes  was  a  .shining  figure.” 

.\11  newspaperdom  pays  tribute  to  Ralph 
Barnes. 

He  upheld  the  noblest  traditions  of  the  craft, 
and  his  name  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


APPR()XLM.\TELV  one-third  of  the  nation’s 
ra<lio  stations  are  either  ownc<l  by  newspaiH*rs 
or  have  a  clo.se  working  agr»*enicnt  with  new.s- 
pa|K*r.s.  The  interests  of  the  press  and  railio  are 
today  in.s»*parable.  regardle.ss  «)f  past  ditferences 
and  the  .stres.ses  of  cimijK-tition.  The  primary 
elements  of  suwe.ssful  radnt  o|K*ration  now  arc 
news  anil  music,  and  under  laith  headings  radio 
has  had  a  pretty  easy  time  of  it  to  date. 

The  major  interests  in  broadcasting  arc  now 
re.si.sting  the  efforts  of  the  .Vmerican  S<K*iety  of 
('om|K).sers  and  Publishers  to  obtain  for  the 
creators  of  music  a  larger  share  of  the  broad- 
ca.sters’  revenues.  The  radio  j)eople  claim,  with 
how  much  justice  we  ilon't  know,  that  the  mu.si- 
cians  are  attempting  a  hold-uj),  a  drive  to  collect 
for  their  com|K)sition.s  several  hundred  |K*r  cent 
more  than  they  received  when  radio  wjis  young. 
That  is  probably  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
in  the  early  days  of  radio,  comjKi.sers  received 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  for  the  reproduction 
of  their  work.  That  was  not  equitable,  but  it 
would  not  have  been  corrected  unless  .\SCAP 
had  l)et*n  militant  in  its  memlK*r.s’  intere.sts. 


The  Society  represents  the  best  in  .American 
music.  The  works  of  its  memlx-rs  cannot  Ik? 
repla<*ed  by  the  catalogs  of  foreign  niu.sic  which 
the  broailcasters  are  .said  to  Ik*  preparing  to 
furnish  to  their  audiences  if  an  agret-ment  is  not 
reached  with  .\SC.\P.  .\t  a  time  when  the 

L'nited  States  .stands  ahno.st  alone  as  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  DemiK-ratic  thought,  it  is  our  idea  that 
the  musicians  and  the  broadi'asters  reach  a  quick 
compromi.si*  on  the  monetary  difficulties,  make 
an  agreement  that  will  last  ^  and  spare  our  jK-ople 
from  a  deluge  of  foreign  propaganda  through 
music — a  propaganda  which  is  highly  e.steemed 
bv  Fuehrer  Hitler  and  Dnce  Mus.solini. 


PREVENTING  SABOTAGE 


WHETHER  SABOTAGE  OR  NOT,  the  numer¬ 
ous  plant  explo.sions  in  the  pa.st  few  weeks 
have  brought  sharply  to  the  fore  the  question  of 
protection  for  our  basic  industries. 

.Although  it  is  not  generally  known,  as  early  as 
the  fall  of  19.‘19,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion,  at  the  request  of  the  War  and  Navy  depart¬ 
ments,  prepare<l  a  comprehensive  booklet  entitled 
“Sugge.stions  for  Protection  of  Industrial  Facil¬ 
ities.”  We  learn  that  becau.se  of  its  amfidential 
nature  the  booklet  is  limited  in  distribution  to 
the  heads  of  duly  constituted  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  executive  officials  of  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  manufacturing  defense  materials  under  gov¬ 
ernment  contracts. 

In  our  opinion,  newspapers  may  render  a  service 
to  local  industries  by  bringing  to  their  attention 
the  existence  of  this  booklet,  and  suggesting  that 
a  copy  be  obtained. 


ADVERTISING  AND  DEFENSE  L 

A  G(X)D  MANY  WORDS  have  lK*.n  writ-E 

and  we  ho|)e  to  g(HKl  effect,  on  the  nece^H 
of  industries  l>nth  large  and  small  inaiiitaio^ 
their  adverti.sing  and  .sales  efforts  de.spite  ware* 
tracts  which  may  consume  a  large  part  of 
capacity. 

La.st  wet*k  D.  L'.  Bathrick,  vice  president  at 
general  .sales  manager  of  Pontiac,  put  his  finia 
rt*cord  by  telling  Detroit  .Adcraft  Club  nta 
iK-rs: 

"We'll  keep  on  aelvertising,  jn.st  as  we  did  (lurini 
the  toughe.st  days  of  the  depres.sion,  because  le’n 
in  this  busine.ss  for  a  long  pull — and  we  aimU 
stay  in  bu.siness  de.spite  what  happe-ns  in  194^® 
HDt  or  any  other  year.” 

This  week  Marketing,  Toronto  advertiiu 
weekly,  carries  the  .significant  story  of  Wood- 
.Maniifacturing  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Ottawa,  miB- 
ufacturer  of  clothing  and  cotton  f.abrics.  LastFtih 
ruary,  Shirley  E.  WckhIs.  manager,  .sent  a  letterto 
tin  .sales  force  |K)inting  out  that  there  was  no 
truth  in  rumors  .stating  the  company  was  sofilW 
up  w  ith  war  orders  that  it  was  not  interested  it 
busine.ss  from  its  regular  trade. 

“\Ne  have  no  intention  of  letting  our  efforts  oi 
iK'half  of  the  government  interfere  with  the  sen 
ice  which  we  owe  to  our  customers  who  have  built 
up  our  bii.sine.ss,”  he  wrote,  promising  that  news 
pa|K*r.s.  radi<»  arnl  magazines  would  Ik*  used  “to 
si-nd  more  cu.stomers  into  dealers’  stores.”  The 
in-ogram  wa-s  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  the 
1941  campaign  is  now  be-ing  planned. 

We  will  continue  adverti.sing,”  the  firm  stat^. 
“although  we  are  operating  under  severe  handi¬ 
caps  in  relation  to  late  delivery  of  material  from 
the  various  mills.  This  condition  we  hope  will  rtf 
tify  it.st*lf  early  next  year.” 

-Another  interesting  contribution  on  this  subjpt 
has  biH*n  made  by  Eastern  Industrial  .Advertise*, 
which  is  the  Philadelphia  chapter  of  the  Nationii 
Industrial  .Advertisers  -A.s.scx-iation.  This  group  his 
rect*ntly  i.ssued  a  bixjklet  title.l  “Prtxif,”  and  .sub 
titled  “17  .Actual  Case  Histories  Outlining  Whit 
Ilapix-ns  to  Manufacturers  Who  Cut  Iiidustriii 
.Adverti.sing  When  Management  Says;  ‘We  havf 
more  busine.ss  than  we  can  handle’.” 

.Although  the  companies  are  not  mentioned  by 
name,  the  ca-ses  are  authentic,  and  all  show  thit 
loss  of  leadership,  loss  of  markets  and  even  binh- 
riiptcy  followed  failure  to  keep  the  compu; 
name  and  pnxJuct  alive  through  consistent  ud- 
vertising. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vast  defense  pw- 
gram  will  have  a  great  impact  u]K)n  the  nationii 
economy,  or  that  its  po.ssible  effects  recjuire  tk 
Ix'.st  study  ailverti.sing  and  marketing  brains  V- 
able  to  give  it. 

To  date  there  is  no  evidenct*  of  lx*wil<lennentor 
groping.  Leaders  and  organizations  in  varioi* 
fields,  and  the  government  itself,  have  taken  i 
stand  against  greedy  price  advances  and  a  (fi-*- 
hx-ation  of  orderly  economy. 

This  is  encouraging,  aiul  if  the  les.son  of  thf 
last  war  has  been  learned,  the  defense  contractswih 
accelerate,  rather  than  de(*rease,  general  ad'tf' 
tising. 


ENGLAND'S  HEART 

Their  blotxl  is  England’s  heart: 

By  their  deail  hands. 

It  is  their  noble  part 
That  England  stands. 

— Isaac  Rosenberg, 
in  "The  Dead  Heroes!' 
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(TILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE,  chairman 
E  the  Committee  to  Defend  America 
L  Aiding  the  Allies,  will  receive  the 
1940  award  of 
the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Ac¬ 
credited  Public¬ 
ity  Directors  for 
“the  most  distin- 
I  guished  service 
in  the  whole 
field  of  public 
,  opinion  forma¬ 
tion.”  The  award 
twill  be  present- 
*ed  at  White’s 
home,  Emporia, 
Kansas,  where 
he  is  editor  and 


W.  A.  White 


(jft.blisher  of  the  Emporia  Gazette,  on 
%■.  27. 

Eugene  Lorton,  publisher,  Tulsa 
World,  and  Milton  C.  Garber,  editor, 
I'lid  News  &  Eagle,  and  ten  other 
Icklahomans  were  inducted  into  the 
Eall  of  Fame  at  the  annual  Statehood 
pay  dinner  Nov.  15  by  the  Okla- 
pma  Memorial  Assn,  at  Oklahoma 
bty,  and  the  honor  was  given  post- 
J  imously  to  G.  W.  Archibald,  editor 
[c  the  Durant  Democrat  and  former 
resident  of  the  Oklahoma  Press 
.‘isn.  Honors  are  conferred  annually 
ty  the  memorial  group. 

John  H.  Sorrells,  executive  editor, 
ripps-Howard  Newspapers,  is  on  a 
l  ip  to  the  West  Coast,  where  he  will 
pend  several  weeks  on  vacation. 

Donald  Reynolds,  publisher.  Fort 
.'■i.it/i  (Ark.)  Southwest  American 
;nd  Times  Record,  and  W.  T.  Sitling- 
1  m.  Little  Rock,  former  managing  ed- 
I'lr  of  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  are 
:  embers  of  the  Advisory  Refunding 
Commission  appointed  by  Homer  M. 
•idkins,  governor-elect,  to  prepare  a 
:  an  to  refund  the  state’s  $137,000,000 
ihway  debt.  , 

Howard  Bowers,  publisher  of  the 
t  ea  (Cal.)  Progress,  paid  off  for  a 
:  .or  election  guess  without  a  whimper 
nd  with  all  the  trimmings  last  week. 
Lser  in  the  bet  was  to  haul  the  win- 
■er  through  the  town’s  streets  in  an 
i  d-fashioned  surrey.  Dr.  Glenn  Cur- 
the  winner,  turned  up  for  the  pay- 
‘S  resplendent  in  ringmaster’s  uni- 
'  rm,  with  frock  coat,  top  hat,  boots,  a 
‘hip  and  a  big  cigar.  Bowers  matched 
.  im  by  wearing  a  Korean  coolie’s  cos- 
-me,  complete  from  tiny  hat  to  straw 
The  “parade”  lasted  three 
'■.Kiks,  with  the  publisher  topping  it 
with  a  half-block  sprint. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  president  of 
ichmond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub- 
•_'her  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
‘Spatc/i  and  News  Deader,  addressed 
f  University  of  Richmond  convocation 
'■  Cannon  Memorial  Chapel  Nov.  15. 
„  Urove  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
'01^  Blade,  was  Commander  M. 

guest  as  the  principal 
C^taker  when  the  Commander  enter- 
med  members  of  the  American  Le- 
|£-"n  s  national  executive  committee  in 
oledo  the  night  of  Nov.  21. 

Frank  D.  Schroth,  publisher  of  the 
"oklyn  (jj  Y.)  Eagle,  was  guest 
.■^aker  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kiwanis 
uo  of  Ei.ston.  Pa..  Nov.  13,  in  the 
*■  -'  I  Easton. 

h.  M.  Rice,  editor  and  publisher, 
ilr**  Daily  Times,  has  been 

^ected  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
>on  Merchants  Association. 

^^Wihiam  O.  Dapping,  editor.  Auburn 
it,,  ,  \K^^^'^^^~^dvertiser,  who  was 
tril  j  •  ^  term  as  a  Roosevelt 
P  idential  elector  from  New  York, 
probably  the  only  Harvard  man 


who  had  the  distinction  of  voting 
three  times  as  an  elector  for  FDR 
who  was  a  college  mate.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  graduated  in  ’04  and  Mr.  Dap¬ 
ping  in  ’05. 

State  Senator  Carter  Glass,  Jr.,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Lynchburg  Advance,  in 
full  evening  dress,  impersonated  Mary 
Garden,  while  a  voice  offstage  sent 
him  into  all  the  visible  contortions  of 
a  coloratura  at  the  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
newspaper  fraternity  song-and-dance 
revue  presented  Nov.  22.  John  Victor 
Horner,  city  editor  of  the  Lynchburg 
News,  and  H.  L.  Johnson,  city  editor 
of  the  Lynchburg  Advance,  also  had 
prominent  roles  in  the  revue. 

In  the  Business  Office 

JACOB  BAUM,  business  manager  of 

the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  the  last 
20  years,  and  a  member  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  for  46  , _ 


Arthur  D.  Hecox 


Jacob  Baum 


years,  retired 
from  active 
duty  Nov.  14.  He 
started  with  the 
Times  at  19  as  a 
clerk  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  office,  his 
duties,  “to  make 
himself  general¬ 
ly  useful.”  The 
day  before  his 
retirement  he 
was  tendered  a 
luncheon  by  40 
veterans  of  the 

newspaper’s  editorial,  business  and 
advertising  staffs,  and  was  presented 
with  a  diamond-studded  gold  service- 
retirement  emblem,  and  a  set  of  trav¬ 
eling  bags,  by  Norman  Chandler,  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Elliott  Shumaker,  manager  of  au¬ 
tomobile  advertising  for  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  has  been  elected  commo¬ 
dore  of  the  Detroit  Yacht  Club. 

William  J.  Garner  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  of  the  Peterbor¬ 
ough  (Ont.)  Examiner  to  succeed  T. 
L.  Ashton  who  has  become  attached 
to  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force. 

Orville  Seidler,  formerly  of  the 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  has  joined  the  Alhambra 
(Cal.)  Post-Advocate  as  display  sales¬ 
man. 

Fletcher  Leake  has  been  promoted 
from  cashier  and  mail  clerk  to  district 
manager  of  the  Memphis  (Term.) 
Press-Scimitar,  Noralea  Brown  is  tak¬ 
ing  over  Mr.  Leake’s  old  job. 

Floyd  White,  former  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING _ 

ARTHUR  D.  HECOX,  general  manager 
of  Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Sara- 
togian,  wrote  “thirty”  to  his  news¬ 
paper  career 
Nov.  15  bringing 
to  an  end  a  half 
century  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  newspa- 
pering  and  in 
state  service.  Mr. 

Hecox,  who 
learned  the 
printing  trad?  at 
17,  joined  the 
Saratogian  in 
April,  1936,  after 
26  years  with 
the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Press.  He  became  secretary 
in  1910  to  the  late  Judge  Lynn  J. 
Arnold,  who  was  president  of  the 
Press  Company.  Successively,  Mr. 
Hecox  directed  the  news  bureau, 
headed  the  accounting  staff,  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  finally  general  man¬ 
ager  and  treasurer  of  the  Albany 
property. 

Mr.  Hecox  also  directed  the  business 
end  of  founding  the  Albany  Evening 
Argus  and  the  Albany  Journal.  He 
was  active  in  Albany  civic  affairs  and 
gave  invaluable  aid  to  Judge  Arnold 
in  the  great  journalistic  battle  that 
made  the  Port  of  Albany  a  reality. 

Mr.  Hecox  was  a  member  of  the 
secretarial  staff  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee  and  for  10  years  was  in 
state  service  as  a  stenographer  and 
chief  clerk  in  the  attorney  general’s 
office.  He  is  president  of  the  Rotary 
Club,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  McGregor  Links.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  is  also  a 
trusteee  of  the  Albany  College  of 
Pharmacy.  He  and  Mrs.  Hecox  will 
reside  after  Dec.  1  at  Cobbleskill  at 
the  family  homestead  which  is  being 
remodeled. 

Citizen  Patriot,  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Jackson  County  Sol¬ 
diers  and  Sailors  Relief  Commission. 

Thor  Smith,  promotion  manager, 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  presided 
last  week  at  a  ceremony  in  the  San 
Francisco  Zoo  in  which  a  baby  giraffe 
was  given  a  name  chosen  in  a  naming 
contest  in  the  Call-Bulletin. 

James  J.  McKeon  of  the  national 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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—that’s  SMITTY.  One  of  the 
few.  established  eoniic  strips  that’s  really 
a  eoiiiie.  Consistently  popular  w’ith 
readers  aii<l  ptihlishers  because  it  has 
never  tried  to  he  anything  else  but  a 
elean-eiit.  HUMOROUS  strip.  .■Vvailahle 
both  Dailv  and  Sundav. 
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ARTHUR  W.  CRAWFORD.  General  Monoqer 
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PRESENTING 


The 

Heart-Kindling  Comic 
Of  a  Kid  Refugee 
From  Over  the  Sea 

\  waif  of  popularity  that  will 
:  sweep  the  country  is  SPUNKIE. 
knee-high  hero  of  this  new  daily 
strip. 

!  From  its  first  glimpse  of  him. 
.America  will  love  SPUNKIE  as 
he,  before  his  first  glimpse  of  it, 
loves  America. 

SPUNTCIE  is  no  rich-hoy  refugee. 
He's  one  of  the  countless  ordinary 
kids  in  villages  abroad  made 
homeless  and  hopeless  by  the  war. 
.And  SPUNKIE — because  of  him¬ 
self,  his  straight-forwardness,  his 
little-manliness— finds  home  here. 

Proofs  of  the  opening  sequences 
of  SPUNKIE,  and  promotion,  are 
ready.  ^  ould  you  like  to  see 
them’:? 

""lUcitLiL 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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PERSONALS 

coittinued  from  page  23 

advertising  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Atisouia  (Conn.)  Ei-ening 
Sentinel,  leaves  Nov.  25  for  four 
months  training  in  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve. 

Thomas  Barbera,  of  the  auditing  de¬ 
partment,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin.  and  Mrs.  Barbera.  are  the  parents 
of  a  daughter,  bom  recently.  The 
child  has  been  named  Patricia  Anne 
Barbera. 

Miss  Sinclair  Dakin,  promotion  de¬ 
partment.  New  York  Daily  News, 
spoke  Monday  evening.  Nov.  18,  at 
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Title!  Patented,  Registered  Content!  Coprrighted 
Tni  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  COMPANY.  Ii»c. 

JaMBt  WaiCRT  BaowM,  President 
Jaiibs  WaiCBT  BaowH,  Ja.,  Piee-Prestdent 

Cbablu  B.  GaooHM,  Treasurer 

_ CnAt.  T.  Stoabt,  Secretary _ 

General  O^es: 

Seventeenth  Floor  Old  Time!  Building 
«2ud  Street  and  Broadwav,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Telepkones: 

BRyant  9-3052.  3053,  3054.  3055  and  3056 
A  N'Bw»>ArEa  roa  Mabeb!  or  Ngw»>APEai 
Aetbi'e  T.  Robb,  Editor;  Waeeen  L.  Basiett, 
Uanaeine  Editor;  Robeet  U.  Beowh,  News  Editor; 
Walteb  K.  ScHNEtDEE,  Associate  Editor;  John  J. 
Cloucheb,  Steehen  J.  Monchae,  Jace  Pbice, 
Feame  Fehluaw  Mbs.  S.  L.  Dabe,  Librarian. 
Umea  Weight  Beowm,  Je.,  Pnilisker;  Cbaeleb  B 
Geoome^  Gmeral  Manager;  Craeles  T.  Stvaet, 
Adoertising  Director;  JosiAR  B.  Keeney,  Marketing 
and  Research  Manager;  Geoecb  H.  Steate,  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager;  Louia  A.  Fontaine,  Classified  Man- 

ager;  John  Johnson,  Placement  Manager, _ 

W askington,  D.  C.  Bureau,  Geneeal  PEEtt  AtaociA- 
TioN,  James  J.  Butlee  and  Geoege  H.  Manning, 
Ie.,  1376  national  Press  Club  Bldg.,  Telephone 

Metropolitan  1080 _ 

Chicago  Bueeau,  921  London  Guarantee  and  Acci¬ 
dent  Building,  300  //ortk  Michigan  Aoenue,Td.  Dear¬ 
born  6771.  Geoege  A.  Beandekbueg,  Editor, 
Haeet  K.  Slace,  Advertising  Representatioe. 

Pacific  Coast  Corresfondesas:  Campbell  Watson, 
1132  Derby  Scrm,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Telephone;  Thom- 
wall  5557;  Ken  Tatloe,  1215  North  Hobart  Boui., 

uoo  Angeles,  Telephone,  Hempstead  5722. _ 

Patific  Coast  Adoertising  Refresentatives:  Duncan  A. 
Scott,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco;  Telephone, 
Sutter  1393;  and  Phiup  Bissell,  Western  Pacific 
Building,  Lo!  Angeles,  Telephone  Prospect  5319. 
London  OJUe:  Veea  Charplee,  7  St.  Martins  Mews, 
Trafalgar  Square.  London,  W.  C.  2.  England,  Tele- 

nhone;  Temple  Bar  3006. _ 

Far  Eastern  Correspondent:  Hans  R.  Johansen. 
e-o  Osaka  Mainichi,  Osaka,  Japan  and  James  Seen, 

P.  O.  Boi  107,  Chung  King,  China. _ 

Display  Aoveetising  rates  effective  Dec.  I,  19.37 
85c  per  agate  line  or  series  of  intertions  ss  follow! 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at 
a  cost  of  $22,  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52 
time  basis  as  any  othei  schedule,  namely,  $182  per 
paM;  $103  half  psm;  $57  quarter  page.  *Quarter, 
eighth  and  siiteentn  pages  must  be  on  definite  copy 

schedule. _ 

Classipied  Rates;  9Uc  per  agate  line  one  time,  70c 

per  agate  line  four  times. _ 

Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line  one  time; 
40c  per  agate  line  four  timet  (count  five  words  to 

the  line). _ 

SuBscsipnoN  Rates;  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
United  States  and  Island  Postetsiont.  $4  per  year; 

Canada.  $4.50,  Foreign.  $5 _ 

Club  Rates;  The  dub  rates  are  applicable  to 
all  subscriptions  in  any  one  organiaation — whether 
paid  for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Three 
sobscripuoot  u>  separate  addresses  for  one  .  ear  each 
or  one  subscription  for  three  years,  $10,  five  or  more 
subscriptions  in  one  group  to  different  addresses  for 
one  year  at  $3.00  each  or  individual  subscriptions 
for  five  years  at  $I5.(KI;  additional  subscriptions  on 

she  same  basis — namely  three  dollars  each. _ 

Member;  The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America,  National  Editorial 
Asaodation,  Natio..al  Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  with  an  average 
aadited  net  paid  “A.  B.  C."  every  Saturday  drcula- 
tion  as  follows: 


Sil  Mootht 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dit- 
tribution  i 

June  30,  1940 . 

I2.40:i 

13,233 

“  1939 . 

12,726 

13,783 

“  1938  . 

12,360 

13,312 

“  1937 . 

11,482 

12,751 

“  1936  . 

10,778 

11.801 

1935 . 

10,225 

11,333 

1934 . 

9,359 

10,592 

j  ••  1933 . 

8,796 

10.320 

j  “  1932 . 

9,920 

10,987 

1931 . 

10,497 

11,569 

19;«) . 

10,816 

12,216 

1929 . 

9,878 

11.105 

the  Survey  of  Advertising  Course 
.sponsored  by  Advertising  Women  of 
New  York,  in  the  conference  room  of 
the  Herald  Tribune.  Her  subject  was 
"Putting  an  Ad  Together." 

J.  H.  Bailey,  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch- 
Herald,  is  a  patient  in  the  St.  Vincent 
Hospital  following  an  operation  for 
appendicitis. 

Charles  Dedrick  has  succeeded 
.\mos  Poland,  resigned,  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 

John  Howland  has  returned  to  the 
.Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post- Advocate  clas¬ 
sified  department,  after  a  similar 
position  with  the  San  Pedro  (Cal.) 
News-Pilot. 

Max  Bridges,  business  manager, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal, 
and  immediate  past  district  deputy, 
South  Carolina  grand  lodge,  was 
among  Masonic  leaders  attending  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Blacksburg 
(S.  C.)  lodge  recently. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

GEORGE  CARMACK,  editor  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- Sentinel, 
Scripps-Howard  aftemon  newspaper, 
and  formerly 
managing  editor 
of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar,  was  ac¬ 
cepted  last  week 
by  a  Knoxville 
draft  board  as 
the  first  volun¬ 
teer  from  Knox 
County  for  a 
year's  military 
service.  Mr.  Car¬ 
mack.  33  and  a 
bachelor,  tried  to 
enlist  in  the  Ma- 
1  ine  Corps  last  August,  but  was  barred 
by  a  30-year  age  limit.  As  soon  as 
Knox  County  Draft  Board  personnel 
was  announced,  Mr.  Carmack  volun¬ 
teered.  He  will  go  to  Fort  Oglethorpe 
in  December  with  the  first  group  of 
volunteers  and  conscripts  from  Knox 
County.  He  has  resigned  from  the 
News-Sentinel. 

Philip  Hochstein.  managing  editor 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger, 
addressed  the  Newark  Rotary  Club 
last  week  on  "Minorities  in  a  Democ¬ 
racy." 

Howard  Pierce  Davis,  Boston  Tran¬ 
script  editorial  writer,  talked  on  “Can 
We  Save  Democracy?"  before  the 
Tuesday  Evening  Forum  at  Pasadena. 
Cal..  Nov.  12. 

Merle  Potter,  drama  critic  of  the 
.'Minneapolis  Times-Tribune,  and  P. 
J.  Hoffstrom.  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press- 
Dispatch  cartoonist,  addressed  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Northern 
Interscholastic  Press  Association  at 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D..  recently. 

Eldward  H.  Dickson,  former  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Cal.)  Bee  reporter,  has  been 
named  deputy  secretary  of  State  for 
California  at  a  salary  of  $4000  a  year. 

Robert  S.  Dudley,  day  editor  of 
the  Nashville  office  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  been  appointed  to  the  news 
siaff  of  the  AP  headquarters  in  New 
York,  effective  Nov.  17. 

Bill  Rollow.  copy  reader  for  the 
.Nashville  Tennessean,  and  Mrs.  Rol¬ 
low  announce  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
at  St.  Thomas  Hospital  recently. 

L.  S.  Willis,  reporter,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  series  of  articles  on  army  life 
at  Fort  Mead.  Md..  where  Philadel¬ 
phia  draftees  will  be  trained. 

Roy  D.  Craft,  former  San  Francisco 
Examiner  reporter,  is  now  first  lieu- 


George  Carmack 


tenant  handling  press  relations  at  Fort 
Ord.  Cal.,  with  duties  including  ed¬ 
itorship  of  the  new  weekly,  the  Fort 
Ord  Panoram. 

Frank  D.  O’Reilly,  Jr.,  managing 
editor  of  the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press,  and  Mrs.  O’Reilly  announce  the 
birth  of  a  son  Nov.  13  at  the  Lock 
Haven  Hospital. 

Ken  Crist,  staff  writer  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  magazine  department, 
left  earlier  this  month  for  duty  with 
the  Marine  Reserves  at  San  Diego.  He 
is  a  captain  in  the  reserves,  command¬ 
ing  Company  A.  13th  Battalion.  U.S. 
M.C.R. 

Carmine  Addonizio.  police  reporter, 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  was 
guest  of  city  police  judges,  heads  of 
the  Newark  Police  Department  and 
others  at  a  dinner  in  Newark  last 
week.  He  was  presented  a  pen  and 
pencil  set  by  the  group. 

Harry  Press,  for  the  past  six  months 
reporter  on  the  Anaheim  (Cal.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  has  accepted  a  reporter’s  job  on 
the  San  Mateo  (Cal.)  Times.  His  place 
on  the  Bulletin  has  been  taken  by 
Carrie  Lou  Sutherland. 

Leon  W.  Schloss  has  resigned  front 
the  Washington  bureau  staff  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  to  head  the 
Washington  information  department  of 
the  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  America. 

Nat  Finney,  picture  editor,  Miii- 
neapolis  Star  Journal,  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Women’s  Advertising  Club 
of  Minneapolis  on  "Minneapolis  and 
I  he  Defense  Program.” 

William  Henry  Chamberlin,  from 
1924  to  1940  correspondent  in  Moscow, 
Tokio  and  Paris  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  was  a  speaker  be¬ 
fore  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  at 
Philadelphia  Nov.  16.  Mrs.  Lillian  T. 
Mowrer,  wife  of  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer, 
foreign  correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  also  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

Barnet  Nover,  editorial  writer  fur 
the  Washington  Post,  addressed  the 
convention  of  International  Relations 
Clubs  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  Nov.  15. 

Bart  Sheridan,  former  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times  News 
Bureau,  has  accepted  a  position  on  the 
staff  of  Life  magazine  in  New  York 
City. 

George  Roman,  artist.  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  and  Mrs.  Roman 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Ixirn 
I  ecently. 

Frank  F.  Bauer,  Jr.,  who  recently 
re.signed  as  suburban  editor,  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  has  joineil 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times. 

Gerry  Moore.  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe 
sijorts  writer,  spoke  before  the  annual 
pre-game  smokers  of  the  Boston  Clubs 
of  Georgetown  and  Brown  in  Boston 
Nov.  15. 

James  Power,  foreign  editor,  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Globe,  .spoke  before  (he 
Marshfield,  Mass.,  Woman's  Club  re¬ 
cently. 

Carl  Albracht,  for  (he  past  IH 
months  with  the  Associated  Press  bu- 
reau  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  bureau. 

Florence  Fisher  Parry.  Pittsburgh 
Press  columnist,  was  guest  speaker 
liefore  the  Outlixik  Club  of  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa.,  Nov.  15. 

Charles  F.  Martin,  managing  editor, 
city  editor  and  general  manager. 
North  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle,  has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
North  Attlebijro  Selective  Service 
Draft  Board. 


First  Lieut.  Larry  V.  Pidgeon  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Mount  Clemens 


(Mich.)  Daily  Monitor,  has 
called  to  active  duty  and  has  left] 

San  Pedro,  Cal.,  to  assume 
duties  with  the  32nd  U.  S.  In 
Regiment. 

W,  J.  McCulloch,  foreign  new$( 
itor  of  the  Hamilton  (Ontario) 
tator,  spoke  on  “Headlines  and 
lines  of  Journalism”  at  a  joint  i 
of  the  Advertising  and  Salei 
recently  in  Cincinnati. 

John  Temple  Graves  III. 
columnist,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 

Herald,  spoke  Nov.  18  at  the 
banquet  of  the  Arkansas  Farm 
reau  Federation  at  Little  Rock. 

Mrs.  F.  Woodrow  Coleman,  Jr,  | 
the  past  five  years  in  the  society) 
partment  of  the  Memphis  (To 
Press-Scimitar,  has  resigned, 
mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Raymond,  who  I 
written  several  books,  is  society  i 
of  the  Press-Scimitar, 

Recent  changes  in  the  Me 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  edita 
department  include  the  additioa  i 
the  copy  desk  of  Roland  Smidi,  i 
Springfield,  Mo.,  formerly  with  th 
Louis  Star-Times  and  the  Cleve 
Press.  William  H.  Tyus  has  leh  1 
paper  as  news  editor  and  gor<  ti| 
California. 

John  Hutchison,  second  lieuteiad, 
ROTC,  has  pased  his  physical  exm- 
ination  and  may  be  called  for  datj 
sometime  in  December.  Recently  k 
has  been  working  on  the  Memykii 
Commercial  Appeal  copy  desk. 

A  daughter — the  .second— was  bon 
to  William  S.  Lacy,  Jr.,  of  the  Rkk- 
mond  (Va.)  bureau  of  the  Assodud 
Press,  and  Mrs.  Lacy  recently,  in  St 
Luke’s  Hospital,  Richmond. 

Clif  Stratton,  Washington  com- 1 
spondent  for  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Mi 
Capital,  discussed  national  affainni 
speech,  “Now  the  Election  Is  Ow,’ 
Nov.  12  at  the  legislative  conferaco 
of  the  Kansas  State  Chamber  of  Con- 
merce  in  Topeka. 

Ralph  Millett,  associate  editor  of  tk 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Pres.s-Scimit«r, » 
taking  a  two-week  vacation. 

Charles  A.  Ihrkey,  associate  edte 
of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  h- 
triot,  is  serving  on  the  Disaster  Rdd 
Committee  of  the  Jackson  County  Bd 
Cross  chapter. 

Mrs.  Lillian  T.  Mowrer.  wife  «f) 
Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  foreign  com- 
spondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nm, 
and  author  of  "Journalist’s  Wife,’  > 
Pulitzer  prize  winner,  spoke  befoie 
the  faculty  and  students  of  the  MU' 
lersville  (Pa.)  State  Teachers’  Colkk  j 
Nov.  11. 

Frank  A.  Moran.  Albany  (N.  YJ 
Knickerbocker  News  copy  reader, k* 
departed  for  Fort  Mc-Clellan,  Ala,  * 
a  first  lieutenant  with  the  105th  b' 
fantry.  National  Guard. 

Hal  Tate,  former  Chicago  cotie- 
spondent  for  Broadcasting  and  Vi- 
riety,  has  l>een  appointed  Chicip  ' 
editor  of  Bo.roffice  magazine,  moti* 
picture  trade  journal. 

Morris  Hastings,  radio  editor  of  ik 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  has  b*®* 
given  added  responsibilities  as  asB^ 
ant  to  John  K.  Hutchens,  drama  *®"  ] 
film  editor.  John  Gibbons,  fornMdj  j 
Hutchens’  assistant,  has  lx*en  tran*" 
ferred  to  the  city  staff. 

Stanley  W.  Howard,  reporter  ontk 
Boston  Globe,  has  started  duty  as  •* : 
telligence  officer,  with  rank  of  li^j 
tenant,  attached  to  the  First 
Area. 

Harold  LeVanway.  sports  <-ditor 
leporter  for  the  Athol  (Mass.) 
News,  has  been  appointed  city 
at  the  Greenfield  (Mass.) 

Gazette. 
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Service  Should 
Be  Credo  of  All 
Circulators 

M.  E.  Fisher,  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal.  Practices 
What  He  Preaches 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Service  is  what  counts  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  according  to  M.  E. 
fisher,  assistant  circulation  manager 
of  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star  Jour¬ 
nal  and  president 
of  the  Minnesota 
Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Service,  he 
contends,  is  the 
finest  credo  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  field 
of  journalism, 
whether  it  be 
from  the  editor¬ 
ial  or  circulation 
end.  It  goes  back 
to  his  own  days 
H  a  carrier  when  he  practiced  what 
he  later  was  to  preach. 

In  presenting  Mr.  Fisher’s  views  and 
biographical  sketch,  we  are  indebted 
Id  David  Dreiman,  Editor  &  Publisher 
correspondent  in  Minneapolis.  Mr. 
Drieman  points  out  that  21  years  ago 
1  young  man  heard  there  was  an 
opening  as  circulation  solicitor  at  the 
old  Minneapolis  Star.  He  applied  to 
W.  D.  Parsons,  circulation  manager, 
and  got  the  job.  Today  the  same 
person— M.  E.  Fisher — is  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Star  Journal 
and  Mr.  Parsons  is  still  his  “boss.” 

How  Ho  Started 

That  is  not  traveling  very  much 
from  home,  but  Mr.  Fisher’s  travel 
record  belies  his  pet  theory:  that 
newspaper  circulation  is  ever  in  a 
nit  His  advancement  through  the 
ranks  is  testimonial  enough. 

Now  41  years  old,  Mr.  Fisher  was 
bom  in  Minneapolis.  As  a  boy,  he 
ws  a  carrier.  Successful  tactics  that 
he  learned  then  he  remembered 
■lirough  high  school  and  his  course  at 
die  University  of  Minnesota.  He  put 
them  into  practice  when  he  first  be¬ 
came  associated  with  his  present  or- 
Janization.  From  solicitor  to  city  dis¬ 
trict  manager  was  a  matter  of  less 
tkan  a  year.  In  1921  he  was  made 
St  Paul  district  manager,  returning  to 
Nirmeapolis  in  1922. 

Promoted  to  country  circulation 
■aanager  in  1927,  he  served  in  that 
capacity  until  1937  when  he  was  pro- 
®oted  to  his  present  position.  In  each 
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move  he  had  produced  gains  for  the 
newspaper,  while  in  1924  he  coupled 
his  circulation  activities  with  promo¬ 
tion  duties,  handling  both  radio  and 
published  promotion.  Mr.  Fisher  re¬ 
calls  now  that  he  took  a  good  deal  of 
ribbing  for  his  amateur  radio  tech¬ 
nique.  But,  he  allows,  it  helped  to 
produce  results,  so  the  rest  is  not  im¬ 
portant. 

“For  years,”  he  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  “the  Star  Journal’s  theme  has 
been  ‘service,’  and  our  aim  that  the 
carrier  salesman  deliver  the  paper  to 
the  subscriber’s  door  in  the  same  place 
at  the  same  time  each  evening.  This 
clock-like  service  is  appreciated  by 
the  subscriber,  who  is  saved  numerous 
‘lalse  alarm’  trips  to  the  door.  Our 
carrier  salesmen  are  constantly  trained 
in  this — to  deliver  the  paper  on  time 
and  in  the  proper  place  each  day.  It 
has  paid  dividends.” 

Such  service,  he  went  on,  calls  for 
team  work  all  the  way  down  the  line. 
A  circulation  executive  can’t  expect 
the  carrier  to  do  what  others  on 
whom  he  depends  won’t. 

Thus,  the  Star  Journal  makes  a 
great  point  of  seeing  that  each  car¬ 
rier  is  properly  trained  and  fairly 
treated  by  his  district  manager. 


The  mechnical  departments  and 
truckers  also  are  attuned  to  a  reg¬ 
ular  schedule  so  that  the  paper  “gets 
out”  on  time. 

Levels  Blast  at  Summer  Slump 

Another  of  Mr.  Fisher’s  pet  theories 
concerns  the  usual  large  “summer 
slump,”  for  which  he  finds  little  ex¬ 
cuse. 

“This  summer  slump,”  he  said,  “is 
to  a  large  degree  in  the  mind.  By 
that,  I  do  not  mean  there  actually  is 
no  fluctuation  in  circulation.  But  I 
do  mean  it  is  easy  to  fall  into  a 
rut. 

I  believe  that  extra  effort  is  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  problem — that  and  an  un¬ 
derstanding  on  the  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  that  summer  is  not  the  time  to, 
cut  off  promotion  efforts  just  because 
a  slump  is,  from  long  experience,  to 
be  expected. 

“All  newspapers  have  summer 
slumps,  true,  but  we  have  reduced 
ours  to  a  bare  minimum.” 

Mr.  Fisher  credits  that  exclusively 
to  the  successful  operation  of  his 
theory,  since  the  Star  Journal  uses 
no  premiums  or  reader  contests  at 
any  time  of  the  year. 

As  far  as  biggest  stories  are  con¬ 


cerned,  Mr.  Fisher  recalls  that  largest 
street  sales  in  Minneapolis  were  on 
the  death  of  Minnesota’s  Governor 
Olson,  the  Lindbergh  kidnaping,  the 
Hauptmann  execution  and  the  Hin- 
denburg  disaster. 

■ 

FIRE  DELAYS  PAPER 

Hyannis,  Mass.,  Nov.  18 — Fire  in  a 
gas  main  put  out  of  commission  the 
linotypes,  engraving  department  and 
stereotyping  equipment  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Standard-Times  here,  but,  despite 
the  setbacks,  the  first  paper  came  off 
only  two  hours  and  five  minutes 
late. 

With  deadline  near,  the  first  move 
was  to  enlist  the  aid  of  two  of  the 
Barnstable  Patriot’s  three  linotypes 
four  blocks  away.  A  stream  of  copy 
and  type  started  moving  between 
the  two  offices  by  auto  and  mes¬ 
senger. 

Fifty  miles  away,  the  New  Bedford 
Standard-Times  also  turned  over  lin¬ 
otypes  to  Cape  news,  sending  the  type 
to  Hyannis  by  truck.  Tank  gas  was 
hooked  up  to  the  stereotyping  pots 
after  several  hours  and  the  engraver 
baked  his  plates  over  the  stereotype 
burner. 


You  can  enter  New  England  best  here.  Our  front  door  is  open,  whether 
you  come  with  implements  of  sport  or  order  book. 

Right  now  New  Bedford  and  its  neighboring  communities  of  Cape  Cod 
and  southeastern  Massachusetts  represent  one  of  the  country’s  brightest 
sales  spots.  Accepted  surveys  have  been  giving  us  up-front  position 
among  American  sales  territories  for  months  past. 


WHO'S  THAT 
KNOCKING  AT 
THE  DOOR? 


Payrolls  are  up,  retail  sales  are  up,  bank  clearings  and  savings  deposits 
are  up,  building  permits  dollar  value  is  up — and  all  still  heading  higher. 
Few  markets  are  so  clearly  defined  and  so  completely  covered  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  medium  as  advertisers  find  in  New  Bedford  and  ^e  Standard-Times, 
Mercury. 

We’ve  got  203,566  of  the  "wantingest”  people  you  ever  saw  in  our  ABC 
city  and  retail  trading  zone.  They  buy  51,634  of  our  papers  every  day 
— one  to  almost  every  family. 

National  Advertising  Representatives 
GILMAN.  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 


Standard-Times,  Mercury 
carriers  delivering  over 
90%  of  our  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  53,238.* 

That’s  home  delivery! 

In  our  ABC  city  and  re¬ 
tail  trading  zone,  52,602 
families  buy  51,634*  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  STANDARD- 
TIMES,  MERCURY  daily. 

That’s  market  coverage! 

*ABC  Pub.  Statement  6 
mo.  end.  Sept.  30,  1940. 
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P  U  B  L I  S  HE 


Booklet  Recognizes 
Promotion  Department 


887,000,000  is  something  to  be  busy 
over. 


Amarican  Sugar 


Promotion  Manager  C.  M.  Roberts  Ad  Success  Told 


of  the  Winnipeg  (Can.)  Tribune  writes  The  close  relation  between  t'.ie  lun*- 


to  tell  ^  that  the  booklet  we  ^  term  success  of  the  American  Sugar 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


PEIRHAPS  this  is  a  straw  in  the  wind  Informed  Bricklayer 


lioned  here  ^veral  weeks  ago,  “Win-  Refining  Company  and  the  firm, 
nipeg  Today,  is  a  joint  enterprise  of  long-term  use  of  newspaper  spac3  as 
the  Tribune  and  the  Wituiipeg  Free  sojg  consumer  medium  is  the  suV 
Prcss  and  not  of  the  'l^ibune  alone,  ject  of  an  Advertising  Facts  bulletir. 

This  cooperative  effort,  he  says,  ‘  is  issued  today  by  the  research  and  pro. 


signifying  an  advance  in  the  status  San  Francisco  Examiner  is  run-  pg!!?  ad^virtUine^nroWem^^  department  of  the  Bureau 

of  promotion  departments^  in  the  series  of  full-page  institu  advertising  problems  of  1940.  Advertisine.  American  Nowsmi 


I'ewspaper  organization.  We  d  like  to  advertisements  about  the  free 


think  so.  The  New  York  World-Tel 
tgram  devotes  a  page  to  its  promo 


Cooperation  is  always  a  healthy  ap- 
oroach  to  the  solution  of  any  prob- 


Advertising.  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

A  recent  trade  press  advertisemem 


tion  department  in  its  booklet.  How  ^j^gre  would  enjoy  seeing.  These  ads 


press  we  enjoy  here  in  America  which  ^g.^e  glad  to  see  every  evi-  t  a.  **‘^7  aavei  tisemem 

we  think  promotion  people  every-  ^  ^^g  newspaper  field  ^ 


is  a  Newspaper  Made? 


This  is  a  definite  step  forward  since  subject. 


are  as  good  as  any  we’ve  seen  on  the  Churches 


last  year.  The  1939  version  of  this  gg^  ^  slight  idea  of  how  OFFHAND,  we  don’t  recall  any  pro 


which  has  handled  the  Aniericaii 
Sugar  account  for  25  years,  stressel 
the  importance  of  sugar  in  daily  life 
and  referred  to  the  company’s  sales 


booklet,  which  is  prepared  for  distrib-  ^j^g  strike  for  reader  attention  from  motion  done  by  a  newspaper  for  its  leadership.  The  Bure  -u  reproduc& 

_ _ ^  ^  _ _  _  .  -  ,  1 _ i_ _  A _ ]  _ 1 _  •  ..I*  _j  _  xi__ 


ution  among  visitors  to  the  World-  headline:  “The  Best-informed  ihurch  page.  And  yet,  here  is  an  this  ad.  stresses  the  importance  of 


Telegram’s  plant,  contained  no  word  Bricklayer  in  the  World!”  Copy  de-  ifl^al  feature  to  promote,  a  feature  newspapers  in  daily  life,  and  pomu 


riwut  the  promotion  department.  velops  the  idea  that  any  American  with  a  strong  pull  for  the  kind  of  out  that  Ayer  has  concentrated  thi. 

But  the  1940  version  of  the  booklet,  bricklayer,  an  average  American  cit-  borne  circulation  advertisers  want,  client's  consumer  advertising  exclu- 

which  Promotion  Manager  Lee  Tracy  f/gri,  knows  more  about  Germany  and  That  s  why  we  think  the  Philadelphia  sively  in  newspaper  space  for  mosi 

he 3  just  sent  us.  has  this  to  say,  Russia  and  Italy  than  the  Germans,  )  Record  has  done  a  smart  thing  of  the  past  quarter- centuy. 

in  part,  about  t’-e  promotion  depart-  (j^g  Russians  and  the  Italians.  issuing  a  little  folder  about  its  “Whatever  you’re  selling.”  the  bul- 

ment:  “Because  here  in  America  we  have  church  coverage.  The  folder  is  called  Ictin  concludes,  "whether  it’s  in 

"A  newspaper,  just  like  any  other  Free  Press — free  to  report  the  news  New  Kind  of  Church  Journalism  everyday  neces.ity  like  sugar,  i 
’ousiness,  has  to  be  promoted.  Adver-  actually  happens— free  from  -ind  is  written  by  Fred  Turner,  church  luxury  like  grand  pianos,  or  anythbf 

tiding  and  Circulation  are  responsible  governmental  control  and  censorship  editor.  It  tells  in  simple,  straightfor-  in  between  .  .  .  newspapers  can  brint 


velops  the 


in  between  .  .  .  newspapers  can  brint 


lor  the  newspapers  revenue.  It  is  to  praise,  to  criticize,  to  speak  ward  language,  what  he  is  trying  to  you  customers  in  satisfying  numbers. 


the  function  of  the  promotion  depart-  jjg  mind  without  fear  or  favor.”  accomplish  on  the  church  page  and  quickly  and  economically,  where 


ment  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  Another  ad  in  the  series  declares  how  he  is  going  about  it.  We  have  v/hen  you  need  them  most.’ 


protect  and  increase  these  sources  of  America  “Ersatz  iust  “  feeling  it  should  do  the  Record  no¬ 
revenue.  •  •  *  The  duties  of  this  de-  do!”  Still  another  devotes  it-  liceable  good. 


partment  are  many:  circulation  cam-  gg|£  ^Rg  ^^^t  ad,  “A  vital  commu- 
paigns  are  planned,  written  and  pro-  service.” 


duced;  advertising  solicitation  cam- 


$8,000,000  Ready  for 
Tele-vision  Projects 


character,  and  by  more  newspapers. 


search  and  copy  planning  is  extended  ^ 

to  advertisers;  statisticians  and  re-  , ,  , 


searchers  dig  out  vital  information  on  t  ^  £  j  as>  a  . _  .  ..  ...  .  i  .  .  t 

.  I  A  X  J  4-  J  awareness  of  what  a  free  and  respon-  ^  experimentation  with  television.  To 

the  market  for  advertisers  and  con-  ,  j  u  a  a  .  to  a  press  blind  to  the  people  s  in-  ,r  aaiuj  ajx  aua 

.  ,  .  ,  u  '  _ _  sible  press  is  and  what  it  means  to  ir  t  au  date,  the  total  budgeted  for  that  pur- 

slant  research  is  always  being  con-  a  j  i  •  a  n-  'Orest,  Kenneth  Hi.  Olson,  dean  of  the  u  au  *  •  j-  j  i  j 

jaja  1  xaua  r  ciir  democracy.  And  only  an  intelli-  cut  r  P'^se  by  the  two-score  individuals  and 

ducted  to  classify  the  type  of  person  a  ut  n  a  a  ^Northwestern  University  School  of  r _  u-  i.  u  u  At.  •  j  l 

u  J  au*  /X  ^  i^ont  public  awareness  will  protect  e.r,iA  „  aiJ  ^  x  arms  which  have  been  authorized  bv 

who  reads  this  newspaper  (for  news-  S  ^  .  i.  ai_  Journalism,  said  at  a  dinner  given  for  ,1.  -a 

J  ..  A  1  A  tne  press  from  those  forces,  both  au,^  wt^^a  ca^a  m  Ihe  commission  to  engage  m  expen- 

paper  advertisers  not  only  want  to  .,,t.  j  -At.  a  ai.  i.-  1.  Ihe  West  Virginia  State  Newspaper  .  ,  a  -  i?on/YA/vA-v 

1  u  A  ^  c,  within  and  without  the  press,  which  u ,  ♦u  \ir  *  .cental  operation  is  $8,000,000. 

know  how  many  read  a  newspaper,  1  a  j  a  j  j  a  a  Uouncil  at  Morgantown  by  the  West  a_  e  ^ 

t...,  ...uo,  ‘’•eek  to  derogate  and  detract.  Pr«=/r«i..v,  Among  those  for  whom  experimen- 


nity  service  NeWSmeil  S  lob  Is  xcixjviolwii  jrzvijcuia 

Let’s  have  more  advertising  of  this  _  _  n  o  ^  1  television  projects  approved  by 

character,  and  by  more  newspapers.  TO  RG-SOU  SgIVGS  the  FCX^  in  Washington  Nov.  15  in- 

Because  only  in  this  way  will  we  be  re-election  of  Pre<;idpnt  Ro  proposed  expenditure  oi 

able  to  build  an  intelligent  public  interpreted  as  a  Tebuke  $3,000,000  on  research  ari 

..wareness  of  what  a  free  and  respon-  ^  people's  in-  J  ^ 


experimentation  with  television. 


know  how  many  read  a  newspaper,  ,  , 

but  also  what  kind  of  people  read  it — 

whether  or  not  they  are  logical  pros- 

pects  for  the  merchandise  advertiser ) ;  Love  Story 

means  of  further  improving  this  news-  WE  wondere 

paper  are  ever  being  discussed — ways  ald-Amerit 


Virginia  Universitv  Press  Club  Nov.  .  A^^ong  those  for  whom  expenmen- 
15  The  result,  he  added,  is  that  the  )^t  been  permitted 

newsmen’s  big  job  in  1941  is  to  be  ^.^^hes  Production  Dms.on  of 

■selling  ourselves  to  the  neonle  who  Hughes  Tool  Company.  This  firm 
.  ct  ^  I'as  $2,000,000  available  for  stations  in 


WE  wondered  why  the  Chicago  Her- 


ald-Anierican  should  suddenly  send  I'se  newspapers 


to  make  the  paper  even  more  read-  us  a  record  of  Edward  VIII’s  farewell 


ably  enjoyable— new  features  sug¬ 
gested,  etc.” 


11  •  1  *  .u  1  u  the  Hughes  Tool  Company.  This  firm 

ellmg  ourselves  to  the  people  who  ,  ..  nnn  ui 

C  np«,.=nancrs  ”  $2,000,000  available  for  stations  in 

•‘H  A  w  II  will,'  K  1  ♦  a  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  and 

Had  Wendell  Willkie  been  elected  experiment  in  program  produc- 


address.  Until  we  learned,  from  an  there  would  have  followed  a  cry  that  cooperation  with  Hushes  Pro¬ 

announcement  card  which  reached  us  the  press  stacked  the  cards  against  the  auctions  of  Hollywood.  CBS  has  ob- 


We  think  this  is  a  fair  statement  of  in  the  same  mail,  that  the  paper  is  President,  obedient  to  the  will  of  big  tained  permission  to  operate  on  Chan- 
e  promotion  department’s  place  in  currently  running  the  story  of  the  business  that  the  New  Deal  must  be  ,."gj  jjq  g  public  response  and 

-  1..,.  destroyed,”  he  declared. 


the  promotion  department’s  place  in  currently  running  t 
the  newspaper  structure.  Modest  Windsor  love  affair, 
enough,  it  nevertheless  suggests  the  “Their  Royal  High 
scope  of  a  good  promotion  depart-  and  Duchess  of  Wi 


do  other  research  in  Los  Angeles  h 


Tlwir  Royal  Highnesses,^  the  Duke  j^y  Sprigle,  war  correspondent  for  conjunction  with  its  New  York  station 


and  Duchess  of  Windsor,”  the  card  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  also 


ment’s  function.  Certainly  that  scope  reads,  “cordially  invite  you  to  read  at  the  dinner,  one  of  the  pro 


is  wide  enough  and  that  function  im-  the  story  of  their  love  affair  as  told  prammed  events  for  the  annual  State 


portant  enough  to  warrant  mention  of  to  Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns 


DAVISON  PRESIDENT 

At  the  election  held  Thursday,  Nov. 


the  promotion  department  in  a  book¬ 
let  of  this  kind. 

Yet  here  is  a  similar  booklet  from 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  that  de- 


inere’s  a  P  S.-;‘Our  love  story  begins  'gpgke  at  a  noon  luncheon  gi 
November  17th  m  the  Chicago  Herald-  ^^g  Morgantown  Rotary  Club 
American.’  i  .  i  j 


journalism  conference.  Both  men  14^  by  the  1940-1941  Advertising  and 
spoke  at  a  noon  luncheon  given  by  Selling  Course  class  of  the  Advertisin? 


We  think  it’s  a  good  promotion 


Other  dinner  speakers  included  H.  C. 


Club  of  New  York,  the  following  of¬ 
ficers  were  elected:  President,  Rogu 


....  ............  ^  Chicaeo  we’d  President  of  the  West  Virginia  Smith  Davison,  Macfadden  Publica- 

votes  a  paragraph  to  the  bookkeeping  almncf  Newspaper  Publishing  Company,  and  tions,  Inc.;  vice-president.  Miss  Frieda 

department  but  ignores  the  promotion  President  Charles  E.  Lawall,  of  the  Wolfert;  secretary-treasurer,  Charle: 

donartment  entirelv.  Perhans  that’s  tierald-Amencan  and  read  the  story.  _ 


department  entirely.  Perhaps  that’s  tieram-zvmerican  ana  reaa  me  story, 
because  Promotion  Manager  Russ  Coi^and  ^rfoimance,  sort  of  now 


university. 


Simmons  is  a  modest  and  retiring  sort  “^^t  Big  Bill  Thompson’s  no  longer 
of  chap. 

But  he  need  not  be  modest  about  _  ,, 


this  booklet  —  “The  Story  of  Your 


Newspaper  from  the  Inside” — because  THE  1940  “I  Buy”  quiz  covering  con¬ 


it  is  an  excellent  job. 


sumer  buying  habits  in  Madison, 


Now  that  the  World-Telegram  has  Wise.,  is  currently  being  sent  out  by 
shown  the  way,  we  hope  other  news-  Associated  Consultants,  Inc.,  of  Mad- 


HOW  TO  WIN  FRIENDS  AND 
INFLUENCE  READERS— 


papers  will  also  tell  about  their  pro-  ison,  who  conducted  the  survey  for 
motion  departments  in  these  institu-  Ihe  Madison  newspapers.  The  survey 


tional  booklets.  This  should  save  shows  brand  preferences  in  38  differ- 
promotion  managers  the  embarrass-  ent  product  classifications,  with  com¬ 


ment  Leo  McGivena  tells  about.  When  parative  figures  for  1939  and  1938. 


he  was  promotion  manager  of  the  similar  study  has  also  just  been  com- 


ilew  York  Daily  News,  he  met  the  pleted  for  the  Eau  Claire,  Wise.,  mar- 
wife  of  some  News  employe,  not  in  his  ket. 


department,  at  a  party.  She  kept  tell-  The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register 


•  More  friends  and  loyal  read¬ 
ers  are  yours  by  staging  a  week 
of  “grand  opera”  by  the  famous 
American  Fhippet  Opera  Troupe 
— the  same  organization  that 
played  to  more  than  400,000 
people  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair,  on  Broadway,  and 
recently  in  Loviisville  for  the 
Courier- J  oumal. 


feature  that  gets  the  active  co¬ 
operation  of  important  women’s 
groups,  music  organizations, 
teachers,  parents  of  children, 
and  in  many  cases,  local  school 
boards. 


:ng  Mac  all  sorts  of  things  about  how  has  just  issued  a  market  folder  re¬ 
good  her  husband  was,  what  a  fine,  porting  the  effects,  present  and  poten- 


It’s  the  kind  of  a  promotion 


It’s  simple  to  stage,  inexpensive 
to  sponsor.  The  results  far  out¬ 
weigh  the  costs.  That’s  why  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate. 


hard-working  lad,  and  how  he  de-  tial,  of  the  more  than  $87,000,000  being 
served  to  get  ahead.  Mac  agreed,  al-  spent  in  its  market  for  industrial  de- 


though  he  didn’t  even  know  the  guy.  velopment,  largely  in  connection  with 


But  what  could  he  do  about  it?  “Well,”  our  defense  program.  The  folder  is 
said  the  eager  wife,  “you’re  promo-  a  little  too  busy  in  design  to  make 


For  Doscriptivo  MaHor  and  Tarmt,  Write  to 

AMERICAN  PUPPET  OPERA  CO. 

11  W.  42ad  St..  New  Yerh  City 


tion  manager,  aren’t  you?” 


for  quick,  clear  reading — but  then 
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On  November  1st  international  news  service 
presented  to  its  subscribers  a  tremendous  nationwide 
scoop  on  the  news  that  the  United  States  had  agreed  to 
release  to  Great  Britain  the  secret  bomb  sight  developed 
by  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company  for  the  U.  S.  Army. 

On  November  20th,  twenty  days  later, 
General  George  C.  Marshall,  army  chief  of 
staff,  officially  confirmed  this  news  in  an 
announcement  from  Washington. 

The  INS  story  alone  gave  full  details  of  the  bomb 
sight’s  extraordinary  performance  and  the  information 
that  the  army  and  navy  already  possessed  another,  even 
superior,  sight  which  is  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
American  forces.  ■ 

BECAUSE  OF  ITS  UNPARALLELED  SOURCES 
OF  INFORMATION  AND  THE  ALERTNESS  OF 
ITS  STAFF,  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
CONTINUES  TO  GIVE  SCOOP  AFTER  SCOOP  TO 
ITS  SUBSCRIBERS. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 

Get  It  First,  But  First  Get  It  Right 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHErIfO 


The  smooth  texture  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  Burgess  Chrome 
Mats  insures  the  finest  half¬ 
tone  reproduction. 


Indiana  Editors 
Told  to  Give 
Facts  to  Readers 

Necessary  to  Maintain 

Prestige  of  Newspapers. 
Journalism  Conference  Told 

Give  the  public  the  facts  in  the  news 
columns,  interpret  them  in  editorials 
the  reader  can  understand,  and  keep 
fighting — these  three  ingredients  are 
necessary  to  maintain  the  prestige  of 
newspapers  Indiana  editors  were  told 
in  the  concluding  session  of  the  an¬ 
nual  Journalism  Conference  at  In¬ 
diana  University  recently. 

Major  James  E.  Crown,  of  the  New 
Orleans  States,  who  the  night  before 
delivered  the  annual  Don  Mellett  Lec¬ 
ture,  climaxed  discussion  of  how 
newspapers  can  keep  their  prestige 
by  his  assertion  that  newspapers  have 
made  and  can  make  the  editorial  page 
worth  reading.  His  formula  is:  Write 
for  the  people  that  need  to  be  in¬ 
structed;  write  local  editorials — the 
editorial  page  doesn’t  have  to  be  na¬ 
tional  or  international  in  scope;  write 
only  what  you  think  and  believe  is 
the  truth;  do  not  write  on  subjects 
you  know  nothing  about;  don’t  stop 
fighting! 

Give  the  Public  Facts 

“Give  the  public  facts,”  said  Wray 
Fleming,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Hoosier  State  Press  A^ciation. 
“We  owe  the  public  something,  and 
the  last  two  campaigns  have  proved 
that  we  are  not  giving  the  public  what 
it  wants.  They  don’t  believe  our 
stories  when  we  editorialize  or  color 
the  news.” 

One  afternoon’s  discussion  cen¬ 
tered  largely  on  circulation  problems. 
Floyd  L.  HockenhuU,  publisher  of 
Circulation  Management,  said, 
“There’s  a  ceiling  to  rate  increases. 
From  now  on  it’s  largely  a  matter  of 
cutting  circulation  expenses  to  in¬ 
crease  profits.”  There  is  a  better 
chance  to  increase  profits  through  mail 
subscriptions  and  outside  subscriptions 
than  through  local  carrier  routes,  he 
contended.  In  renewal  efforts,  talk 
benefits  to  the  reader,  he  urged,  rather 
than  singing  the  glories  of  your 
paper. 

“The  carrier  is  the  important  cog  in 
the  wheel,”  in  the  opinion  of  Charles 
Payne,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star.  “He’s  the  contact 
between  you  and  your  readers.” 
Therefore,  he  advocates  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  carriers,  obtaining  the  consent 
and  cooperation  of  their  parents,  and 
careful  training  in  salesmanship  for 
every  carrier. 

“ITie  big  circulation  man  is  the 


Scott 

builds  only 
One  Quality 

We  make  two  speeds  of 
presses  48,000  and  60,000 
each  best  for  its  field.  Both 
have  solid  steel  printing 
cylinders  in  high  grade  roller 
hearings.  Steel,  F^abroil  and 
Bronze  Gearing. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


editor,”  according  to  A.  J.  Heuring,  ] 
publisher  of  the  Winslouj  Dispatch,  . 
“He  is  the  man  who  says  what’s  to  go  J 
into  the  paper — and  sometimes  I  think 
the  smartest  editor  is  the  man  who  ^ 
knows  what  to  leave  out.”  ^ 

■ 

Announce  Board  for  ! 
Radio  Awards  | 

Athens,  Ga.,  Nov.  18 — Twelve  na-  j 
tionally  prominent  Americans  consti-  ( 
tute  the  personnel  of  the  George  Fos-  ] 
ter  Peabody  Radio  Awards  Advisory  , 
Board,  President  Harmon  W.  Caldwell  < 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  Dean  , 
John  E.  Drewry  of  the  Henry  W.  , 
Grady  School  of  Journalism  announc-  j 
ed  today.  They  are: 

Dr.  S.  V.  Sanford,  Chancellor,  Uni-  ■ 
versity  System  of  Georgia;  Bruce  Bar-  i 
ton,  president.  Batten,  Barton,  Dur-  : 
Stine  and  Osborn;  John  H.  Benson,  ! 
president,  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies;  Virginius  Dab¬ 
ney,  editor,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  : 
Dispatch;  Norman  H.  Davis,  chairman,  ; 
American  Red  Cross;  Jonathan  Dan¬ 
iels,  editor,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer;  Mark  F,  Etheridge,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times;  Waldemar  Kaempffert,  science 
editor.  New  York  Times;  Alfred  A. 
iCnopf,  publisher.  New  York  City;  Dr. 
John  W.  Studebaker,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  Mrs.  Marjorie  Peabody 
Waite,  daughter  of  George  Foster  Pea¬ 
body  and  President  of  “Yaddo,”  Sar¬ 
atoga  Springs,  New  York;  Edward 
Weeks,  editor.  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

These  awards  will  be  administered 
by  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Pulitzer  awards  are  handled  by  the 
Sichool  of  Journalism  at  Columbia 
University.  There  will  be  awards  fori 
small,  medium,  and  large  stations,  and  I 
also  for  networks. 

The  first  awards  will  be  made  in 
1941,  probably  at  the  annual  Georgia 
Press  Institute.  They  were  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
Georgia  and  set  up  with  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters. 

■ 

AD  SUCCESS  BULLETIN  | 

The  close  relation  between  the  long¬ 
term  success  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  and  the  firm’s 
long-term  use  of  newspaper  space  as 

'  its  sole  consumer  medium  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  Advertising  Facts  bulletin 
issued  Nov.  22  by  the  Research  & 

•  Promotion  Department  of  the  Bureau 

•  of  Advertising,  American  Newspaper! 

■  Publishers  Asrociation.  N.  W.  Ayer 

&  Son,  Inc.,  has  handled  the  accoimt 

!  for  25  years. _ 
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NLRB  Hearing  Opened 
In  Los  Angeles 

Hearings  in  the  matter  of  two  Holly¬ 
wood  (Cal.)  Citizen-News  employes 
discharged  last  March  opened  before 
a  National  Labor  Relations  Board  ex¬ 
aminer  in  Los  Angeles  late  last  week. 
One  of  the  employes,  Karl  Schlichter, 
member  of  the  display  department, 
participated  in  the  guild  strike  at 
the  Citizen-News  in  1938,  and  had 
been  reinstated  pending  ultimate  de¬ 
cision  on  the  NLRB  hearing  at  that 
time.  The  other,  Leonard  Lugoff, 
classified  salesman,  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  in  August,  1938.  He  had  not 
gone  out  on  strike,  and  subsequently 
was  reinstated  on  the  same  basis  that 
the  strikers  were,  pending  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  case,  it  was  testified  by 
Harlan  G.  Palmer,  publisher,  at  the 
hearing  last  week. 

Palmer  testified  that  following  the 
former  Board  hearing  the  strike  was 
settled  by  the  paper  reinstating  the 
strikers  and  five  discharged  employes 
over  whom  the  strike  was  called,  with 
the  understanding  that  if  the  Board’s 
decision  upheld  the  Citizen-News  the 
employes  who  had  been  discharged 
would  resign  or  be  subject  to  dis¬ 
missal.  In  the  interim  between  that 
settlement  and  the  handing  down  of 
the  Board’s  decision  19  months  later, 
in  March,  1940,  most  of  the  employes 
involved  had  resigned.  When  the 
Citizen-News  received  notice  of  the 
Board’s  decision  upholding  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  case,  it  expected  Schlich- 
ter’s  resignation,  and  when  that  was 
not  received  by  the  end  of  the  week 
notice  of  discharge  was  sent  him  by 
registered  mail,  together  with  sever¬ 
ance  pay. 

The  guild’s  position  is  that  the 
strike  settlement  was  based  on  “final”’ 


settlement  of  the  case,  and  that 
Schlichter  was  discharged  before  it 
had  been  decided  whether  or  not  to 
appeal  to  the  courts. 

Palmer  also  testified  that  Lager’s 
leinstatement  had  been  made  to  give 
him  equal  consideration  with  the 
strikers,  and  that  following  the 
Boeird’s  decision  he  likewise  was  ei- 
liected  to  resign. 

FINLEY  ESTATE 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  late  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  left  a  net  es¬ 
tate  of  $79,404  when  he  died  March 
7  last,  according  to  an  appraisal  of 
his  property,  made  by  the  State  Ta 
Commission,  filed  last  week  with  Sur. 
rogate  Delehanty,  in  Manhattan.  Un¬ 
der  his  will,  this  passes  over  to  his 
widow,  Martha  B.  Finley,  she  being 
also  the  executrix  of  the  estate. 

The  gross  value  of  the  property  left 
by  Dr.  Finley  amounted  to  $484J26, 
and  included  250  shares  (2nd  pre¬ 
ferred)  of  the  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany,  $25,000;  life  insurance,  $54,42i, 
and  books,  pictures  and  personal  ef¬ 
fects  and  chattels,  $636. 

CULLEN  TO  TALK 

Kent,  O.,  Nov.  18 — Complete  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  third  annual  Northeast¬ 
ern  Ohio  Newspaper  Clinic  at  Kent 
was  set  today  with  the  announcement 
that  J.  W.  Cullen,  Jr.,  of  the  John!, 
Cullen  Co.,  publishers  representative 
for  the  Ohio  Select  List,  will  be  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  luncheon  Nov.  30. 
Speakers  will  be:  Elmo  Scott  Watson, 
editor  of  Publisher’s  Auxiliary;  Wayne 
Pittman,  classified  manager  of  Dix 
papers  in  Kent  and  Ravenna  (0.); 
Floyd  L.  HockenhuU,  publisher,  Cv- 
culation  Management;  Albert  Dix, 
publisher  of  the  Martin’s  Ferry  (0.) 
Times. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMl 


Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mot> 

FREEPORT  „  .  ,  •  ILLINOIS 
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Advertiser  Opportunity 
In  Defense  Expenditures 

New  E  &  P  Analysis  Service  Provides  Facts  on 
f  Government  Spending  Throughout  the  Country 
. . .  New  Markets  Appearing  in  Every  State 


the  credit  for  success  or  blame  for 
failures  among  the  campaigns  cannot 
be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  the  space 
buyer  or  the  national  advertising 
manager. 

The  newspapers  are  challenged  in 
these  changing  times. 

It  is  up  to  the  newspaper  publishers 
to  dig  up  more  facts  about  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  as  they  affect 
their  several  trading  areas.  Editor  & 
Publisher  is  rendering  a  weekly  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  space  buyers  through  its 


analysis  of  national  defense  expen¬ 
ditures,  but  this  alone  will  not  do  the 
full  job.  The  newspaper  publishers 
should  point  out  the  full  significance 
of  the  stimulated  buying  power  in 
their  communities. 

In  this  way  a  double  service  iy 
rendered.  The  space  buyer  is  kept 
up-to-date  on  local  conditions  and 
the  newspaper  representatives  are  as¬ 
sisted  in  their  daily  task  of  meeting 
and  overcoming  sales  resistance  or 
biased  competition. 


By  lOSIAH  B.  KEENEY 

AT  NO  TIME  in  the  history  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  have  opportunity 
and  challenge  been  so  closely  allied. 
Every  report  from  the  Department  of 
Labor,  every  bulletin  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Advisory  Commission 
and  recent  statements  of  Secretary  of 
Labor  Frances  Perkins  and  others  in 
a  position  to  know  the  full  significance 
of  defense  spending  clearly  point  to 
the  opportunities  that  await  the  alert 
advertisers  who  are  preparing  to  fol¬ 
low  the  dollar  as  it  is  spent  by  our 
Uncle  Sam. 

Increased  payrolls  and  fattened  pay 
envelopes  are  already  broadening  the 
smiles  of  merchants  throughout  the 
nation.  Everything  from  food  and 
furniture  to  luxuries  and  motor  cars 
are  feeling  the  stimulation  of  more 
spending  by  the  happier  house¬ 
wives. 

Secretary  Perkins  recently  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  program  of  national 
defense  will  create  jobs  for  6,000,000 


to  8,000,000  men  and  women.  A  tidy 
market  in  any  advertiser’s  language. 

And,  it  is  right  there  that  the 
challenge  to  the  advertiser  crops  up  to 
test  the  ability  of  the  space  buyer. 
This  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  market  is  not 
going  to  be  located  in  one  spot. 

No  one  newspaper  can  claim  it  as 
its  own. 

The  defense  activities  are  so  widely 
scattered  that  new  markets  are  ap¬ 
pearing  in  almost  every  state  in  the 
Union.  Population  is  shifting,  hous¬ 
ing  of  the  newer  and  better  type  is 
developing,  wealth  is  now  foimd 
where  wealth  had  seemed  to  be  a  lost 
word. 

So,  the  space  buyer  faces  a  chal¬ 
lenge  that  will  put  him  to  a  full  and 
true  test.  It  is  up  to  him  to  locate 
the  right  markets  and  the  right  news¬ 
papers,  because  only  the  local  news¬ 
papers  can  be  depended  upon  to  con¬ 
tact  these  new  and  richer  markets.  No 
other  medium  is  geared  to  do  the  job. 

There  is  still  another  challenge.  All 


Contracts  Contracts  as  Construction 

Report^  by  I^pt.  Projecte  ndaC  Contracts 

by  NDAC  of  Labor  July  13-  June  to  Sept.,  for  Construction 

Oct.  1-Not.  0  Oct.  26  1»40  (Incluilve)  OctT  1-Not.  9 

$2,732,734 

$7,563,600 

$39,270,858 

1,697,063 

$1,138,000 

8,459;439 

4,615,920 

66,005,790 

129,766,122 

351,979,095 

47,931,155 

5,436,601 

34,056 

10,191,936 

111,763,879 

53,689,619 

126,729,213 

2,750,000 

4,088,180 

6,390,000 

2,473,799 

50,000,000 

60,638,897 

7,887,880 

6,112,171 

1,945,400 

500,807 

39,441,591 

1,020,605 

2,530,334 

51,588 

6,858,108 

11,785,356 

781,656 

29,408,380 

3,783,679 

29,819,377 

8,154,222 

12,834,000 

4,499,366 

40,160,924 

34,009,499 

63,500,000 

1,031,311 

154,997 

3,220,366 

42.880,054 

24,724,003 

60,903 

1,369,274 

4,987,451 

1,364,872 

668,610 

4.200,879 

972,000 

1,733,119 

5,982.513 

4,242,655 

1,680,013 

135,022,426 

1,600,000 

13,199.166 

111.887,660 

19,913,985 

14,453,507 

19,726,003 

12,509,854 

610,107,022 

9,480,824 

125.820,133 

179,306,348 

32,562,085 

2,078,815 

2.236,304 

1.169,610 

3,392,438 

273,012 

613,629 

30,695,745 

118.147,073 

152,661 

56,039,925 

4,939.842 

1,057,675 

985.657 

198.266 

58.043.747 

11.325,000 

471,961 

5,418,250 

1,348,519 

573,442 

44,517,309 

259,880,612 

785,111.943 

10,500,103 

Alabama . 

Arizona . 

Arkansas  . 

California . 

Colorado  . 

Connecticut  .... 

Delaware  . 

Dist.  of  Col.* . . . 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . 

Idaho  . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

Iowa  . 

Kansas  . 

Kentucky  . 

Louisiana  . 

Maine  . 

Maryland  . 

Massachusetts  . . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

Mississippi  . 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . 

Nebraska  . 

Nevada  . 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey  .... 
New  Mexico  . . . 

New  York  . 

New  York  City  •• 
North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota  .. 

Ohio  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania  . . 
Rhode  Island  .. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota . . 

Tennessee  . 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . 

Virginia  . 

Washington  .... 
Wwt  Virginia  . . 

Wisconsin  . 

Wyoming  . 


243.416.615 
138.543,403** 
10193.825 
11,711 
60.191.018 
2.236.439 
2.412.243 
118.625.587 
4.077,956 
259.349 
17.698 
6.671.336 
7,646.087 
67,467 
268,684 
92.849,031 
72  813,293 
1.522,241 
13,966,134 


198.951,062 

51,410,147** 

1.212.389 

’6^168,427 


146.414.732 

2.484,934 


3.276.971 

1.590,492 


250.000 

59,762.850 

472.094 

12.281.242 


143,015 

263.468,315 

8.802.765 

914.399 

26,0.57.115 

5.949.238 

2,662.215 

360,776.618 

25821.121 

77,631.075 

21.596 

.5,243,093 

138,668,427 

264,544 

434.350 

541.957.008 

214.825.841 

2.346.915 

40,300,434 

343.378 


21.253,612 

13,569,000 

3,594,000 

566.666 

2,176,171 

8.868.635 

544.500 

3,443,632 

8.637,666 

27,613.717 

1,030,000 

12.362.363 

33,430.969 

1,066,666 


$1,281,739,726  $1,380,653,654  $4  075  775  3?!  SSaiRi?*!? 


What's  Up? 


People  in  and  around  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  are  looking 
up  these  nights,  watching  the  beams  from  giant  search¬ 
lights  being  tested  at  the  General  Electric  plant.  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  whole  cities  huddle  underground,  while 
sirens  wail  and  bombs  crash — but  these  Americans  watch 
without  fear.  The  sharp  fingers  of  light  sweeping  silently 
across  the  sky  are  reassurance,  symbols  of  security. 
Industry  is  on  the  job,  providing  the  eyes  of  defense. 


Searchlights  are  not  the  only  defense  items  being  built 
in  Schenectady  and  in  the  other  plants  of  General  Electric. 
Great  steam  turbines  totalling  millions  of  horsepower,  to 
drive  the  ships  of  America’s  expanding  navy,  are  under 
construction;  intricate  controls  to  direct  the  operation  of 
warships,  tanks,  planes,  and  guns;  radio  equipment  for 
communication  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air. 

Here,  too,  moving  toward  completion,  are  hundreds  of 
other  devices  vital  to  the  nation’s  defense  needs — motors, 
generators,  turbines — that  will  be  put  to  work  throughout 
industry  wherever  armaments  are  being  made. 

For  more  than  60  years  General  Electric  scientists, 
engineers,  and  workmen  have  been  finding  ways  to  make 
electricity  more  useful.  Today  they  are  applying  electricity 
to  the  task  of  defending  the  benefits  it  has  helped  to  create. 


G-E  research  anJ  engineering  have  saved  the  public  Jrntn  ten  to  one 
hundred  dollars  jor  every  dollar  they  have  earned  for  General  Electric 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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Seeks  Interpretation 
Of  “Citizens’  Rights  ” 


By  JACK  PRICE 


HOWARD  VINCENT  O'BRIEN  in  his 
column  entitled,  “All  Things  Con¬ 
sidered.”  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
Nov.  12  writes  about  the  extraordinary 
conditions  surrounding  the  pre-elec¬ 
tion  statements  of  one  James  J.  Mc¬ 
Dermott,  a  Chicago  alderman. 

According  to  Mr.  O’Brien’s  column, 
Mr.  McDermott  took  it  upon  himself 
to  act  as  an  interpreter  of  the  laws 
governing  a  citizen’s  right  to  refuse 
to  submit  to  being  photographed  by 
the  newspaper  cameramen.  In  fact, 
not  only  did  Mr.  McDermott  define  the 
laws  but  he  is  reported  to  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hands,  if  his  edicts  were  disobeyed. 

Threatened  Cameramen 
Mr.  O’Brien  points  out  that  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Dermott  publicly  boasted  he  would 
smash  any  camera  caught  in  operation 
in  his  voting  bailiwick  taking  pictures 
of  voters  suspected  of  illegal  voting 
and  anti-social  behavior.  This  has 
been  the  topic  of  many  discussions  in 
newspaper  circles  and,  as  yet,  no 
clearly  defined  interpretation  of  the 
law  has  been  given. 

There  are  precedents  in  court  liti¬ 
gations,  some  condoning  the  newspa¬ 
per  photographers  and  others  con¬ 
demning  the  lens-lads.  When  such  a 
case  as  Mr.  McDermott’s  comes  to  our 
attention,  we  are  reminded  that  it  is 
high  time  for  the  legal  talent  of  news- 
paperdom  to  obtain  a  ruling  which 
will  once  and  for  all  eliminate  doubt 
regarding  the  status  of  a  newspaper 
cameraman  covering  an  assignment  in 
which  the  photographs  are  required 
by  public  interest. 

It  is  about  time  that  certain  stub¬ 
born  individuals  who  have  become 
public  figures  realize  that  their  threats 
are  only  an  incentive  for  the  news¬ 
paper  photographer  to  double  his 
efforts  in  doing  his  duty.  The  cam¬ 
eraman  covering  any  assignment 
where  the  story  is  of  public  interest 
knows  full  well  that  he  is  expected 
to  disregard  threats,  hence,  his  broken 
camera  is  evidence  of  his  willingness 
to  carry  out  orders. 

Ward  politician  McDermott  may 
have  studied  the  legislation  pertaining 
to  advertising  and  commercial  rights 
in  photos,  but  if  he  has  the  answer  as 
to  what  legally  constitutes  a  news 
photograph  the  whole  of  the  news¬ 
paper  world  would  be  interested  in 
reading  his  opinion.  The  probability 
is  that  Mr.  McDermott  has  taken  ref¬ 
uge  behind  the  bill  of  rights  which 
protects  an  individual  from  having 
his  photograph  used  for  ridicule,  or 
the  law  which  defines  advertising  pho¬ 
tography.  But  to  challenge  the  right 
of  the  press  to  publish  photographs 
of  persons  and  events  of  public  inter¬ 
est  we  believe  that  Mr.  McDermott 
had  better  revise  his  legal  opinions. 
It  takes  time  to  convince  all  the  dic¬ 
tatorial  politicians  that  the  news  pic¬ 
ture  is  something  which  they  cannot 
rule  out  of  use  because  of  personal 
opinions. 

Oddly  enough,  the  very  persons  who 
seek  vengeance  upon  the  newspaper 
photographers,  are  generally  the  first 
to  seek  pictorial  favors  when  it  suits 
their  purposes. 


Willems  has  informed  us,  his  records 
show  the  leader  interest  in  war  pic¬ 
tures  now  ranks  tops  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Willems  has  not  completed  his 
new  text  on  this  subject  because  his 
data  on  increased  picture  costs  has 
not  been  fully  analyzed.  In  a  recent 
letter  he  requests  that  an  appeal  to 
picture  editors  and  syndicate  manag¬ 
ers  be  made  for  this  information.  His 
last  works  entitled  “News  Picture 
Reader  Interest”  brought  much  favor¬ 
able  comment. 


if  identification  by  means  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  press  card  is  recognized,  the 
photogs  have  found  amateurs  clogging 
up  the  scene. 

The  group  held  an  organizational 
meeting  and  have  formed  the  Chicago 
Press  Photographers  Association.  It 
has  no  connection  with  any  former 
cameramen’s  organizations.  Only 
working  press  photographers  may 
join. 

One  hundred  fifty  members  have 
been  enrolled  and  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  were  elected  for  one-year  terms: 

Thomas  J.  Howard  of  the  Chicago 
Times,  president;  Fred  Felbinger, 
Paramount  News,  first  vice-president, 
representing  newsreels;  Russell  Hamm 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  2nd  vice- 
president;  Weston  Haynes  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  3rd  vice-president; 
Louis  Okmin  of  the  Chicago  Times, 
;  secretary  -  treasu  rer . 


Photo  Salon 


McMillen  Retires  FroiJ 
WNU  Managership 


A  NATIONAL  photographic  salon  in 

which  pictures  will  be  limited  to 
some  phase  of  newspaper  work  is  to 
be  held  in  Oklahoma  City,  in  March. 
The  exhibition  is  sponsored  by  an 
employe  organization  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Co. 

The  salon  is  opien  to  any  news  pho¬ 
tographer  in  the  country  and  not  more 
than  four  prints  may  be  submitted  by 
a  single  entrant.  The  type  of  pic¬ 
torial  material  desired  should  illus¬ 
trate  the  operation  of  a  newspaper  in 
any  phase  of  its  construction. 

It  is  expected  that  after  exhibition 
in  the  municipal  auditorium  at  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  a  selection  of  50  of  the 
best  pictures  will  be  formed  into  a 
travelling  display  which  may  be  sent 
to  newspapers. 

The  boys  in  Oklahoma  City  believe 
they  have  a  new  thought  in  picture 
exhibitions  and  trust  that  the  lens- 
lads  about  the  country  will  contribute 
to  the  success  of  this  venture.  Those 
interested  may  communicate  with  U. 
•T.  Brown,  room  301,  Oklahoman  Bldg., 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Photog  Injured 

CLIFFORD  YEICH,  cameraman  for 

the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle-Times,  was 
injured  last  week  when  he  was  as¬ 
saulted  while  attempting  to  take  pho¬ 
tographs  of  a  man  who  was  arrested 
as  a  suspect  in  an  arson  charge. 

While  Yeich  was  snapping  a  picture 
of  the  suspect,  he  was  suddenly  set 
upon  by  the  uncle  of  the  arrested 
n\an.  (taught  unawares,  Yeich,  was 
unable  to  protect  himself  against  the 
fury  of  his  200-lb.  assailant.  His 
right  eye  was  badly  bruised  and  a 
cut  on  his  cheek  required  four 
stitches.  His  eye-glasses  were  shat¬ 
tered. 

Anthony  Gregory,  the  assailant  was 
held  in  $1,000  bail  for  trial  in  De¬ 
cember  on  charges  of  assault  and 
battery. 


Weekly  Resumes 
Publication 


The  Burlington  (N.  J.)  Daily  En¬ 
terprise,  which  susi>ended  three  weeks 
ago  as  a  daily  after  72  years  publica¬ 
tion  to  become  the  Burlington  County 
Weekly  Enterprise,  resumed  in  a 
unique  manner  as  a  daily  on  Mon¬ 
day,  according  to  George  Keary,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  main  edition  which  will  be 
sent  to  all  subscribers  will  be  the 
Weekly  Enterprise  in  tabloid  form.  An 
additional  number  of  copies  will  be 
printed  with  front  pages  blank. 

According  to  the  publisher,  a  local 
print  shop  will  set  up  type  and  run 
(■iT  a  daily  limited  edition  on  a  job 
press  to  care  for  the  mid-city  news¬ 
stand  and  street  sale  circulation.  The 
-s.ame  advertising  and  features  will  be 
used  all  week.  Each  day’s  edition 
will  be  an  extra  issue  of  the  weekly 
and  advertisers  will  be  charged  for 
one  insertion  per  week  regardless  of 
the  issues. 


Carrier  Pigeons 

NEWTON  HARTMAN,  veteran  cam¬ 
eraman  for  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  recently  introduced  carrier 
pigeon  service  to  his  paper  on  an  as¬ 
signment  he  covered  at  Upper  Darby, 
a  nearby  suburb.  Hartman  made  his 
photos  with  a  miniature  camera  using 
35  mm.  film,  developed  the  negatives 
and  placed  them  in  a  capsule  which 
was  attached  to  the  pigeon's  leg.  It 
took  15  minutes  for  the  pigeon  to 
make  the  trip. 


Cost  of  War  Pictures 

JACK  WILUEIMS,  gatherer  of  statis¬ 
tics  in  the  news  picture  field,  is  on 
another  hunting  expedition  for  facts 
relating  to  increased  costs  of  war  pho¬ 
tographs.  In  his  latest  work,  Mr. 


Seek  Police  Badges 
CHICAGO  press  photographers  have 
appealed  to  the  police  department 
for  identifying  police  badges.  Recent 
“brushes”  with  amateur  camera  fans 
on  spot  news  breaks  have  caused  the 
ix)lice  to  bar  working  cameramen.  Or, 
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R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  Yotk,  N.  Y. 


After  45  years  of  service  with  W| 
ern  Newspaper  Union,  32  of  th^ 
manager  of  its  Chicago  branch,  M. 
McMillen  announced  this  week  hiti 
tirement  from  active  connection  v 
the  company. 

He,  however,  continues  in  an  adtkd 
ory  capacity. 

Mr.  McMillen  joined  WNU  in  T( 
was  manager  of  its  offices  in  Hon 
and  Dallas,  then  at  the  general  ol 
■vhen  they  were  in  Omaha,  goin^ 
Chicago  as  manager  in  June, 
taking  charge  of  the  publication  Aifl 
sion  upon  the  death  of  J.  W.  Hodl 
in  1932.  ~ 

Mr.  McMillen  plans  to  remaa  ■ 
Chicago  until  about  the  middle  of  Dt- 
cember,  when  he  and  Mrs.  McMfe 
expect  to  go  to  Florida  to  spend  Ik 
v'inter  with  their  daughter. 

Emmet  Finley,  executive  vice-prai- 
dent  of  Western  Newspaper  Un*, 
announced  the  appointment  as  Cti- 
cago  manager  of  Eagle  Freshwka; 
publisher  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Mf 
Times,  until  its  sale  last  spring. 


FBI  SERIES  CITED 


Described  as  “a  most  illuminatif 
pair  of  articles  on  counter -espionft 
work  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  h- 
vestigation.”  two  articles  which  f- 
peared  Nov.  18-19  in  the  New  Yttk 
Journal -American  under  the  byiia| 
of  Frank  Lee  Donoghue,  staff  wi^ 
were  read  into  the  Congressional  8*- 
ord  Nov.  19  by  Congressman  Fredl 
Hartley  of  New  Jersey.  The  ari 
analyzing  the  work  of  the  FBI  ad 
its  chief,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  were  »• 
ranged  for  by  Paul  Schoei 
Journal-American  city  editor 


NEW  CLEVELAND  OFnCE 

West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc.,  publishers’ 
representatives,  opened  an  office  in 
the  Midland  Bank  Building  at  Cleve¬ 
land  recently.  The  firm  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  the  Lorain  (O.) 
Journal  and  Times-Herald  and  the 
Mansfield  (O.)  News-Journal. 


UNION  SEEKS  TALKS 

Although  yet  to  be  certified  by  tkl 
NLRB,  the  Chicago  Editorial  Assodl-l 
tion  and  Newspap>er  Commercial  A»* 
sociates,  AFL  locals,  are  seeking  b 
open  contract  negotiations  with  tk 
Chicago  Herald- American  on  lk 
strength  of  their  4  to  1  victory  oar 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  ii  • 
September  plant  election.  The  All 
unions  are  seeking  to  meet  with  Ik 
management  to  negotiate  contract!  ■ 
exclusive  bargaining  agents  for 
ployes. 


SELECTS  NAME 

Minneapolis,  Nov.  18 — After  a  four 
month  search  that  netted  133,450  sug¬ 
gestions  from  readers.  Merle  Potter, 
Minneapolis  Times  Tribune  writer,  to¬ 
day  had  selected  a  title  for  his  new 
column.  The  name  he  chose  was 
“Your  Times.” 


NEW  TYPE 

The  Waco  Times-Herald  and  Nrt** 
Tribune,  combined  morning  and  «»► 
ning  daily  and  Sunday  Tribune  Hir^ 
aid,  has  established  7-point  InterlH^ 
Regal  No.  2  as  its  standard  type  k* 
throughout.  Previously  the 
used  a  mixture  of  smaller  sizei  ■ 
type. 
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IN  A  WORLD  aflame  v\  itli  destruction ,  deception 
and  slavery,  let  us  give  thanks  for  our  freedom. 

Against  Europe’s  moral  excesses,  let  us  treasure 
our  own  deliberate  self-control  in  thoughts, 
u  ords  and  deeds. 

But  let  us  remember  that  the  responsibilities 
of  Democracy  begin  in  the  /lome  .  .  .  that  a  man 
unwilling  or  unable  to  treat  privileges,  such  as 
tine  whiskey,  as  luxuries  to  be  enjoyed  in  wise 
moderation  ...  is  unfit  to  help  hold  aloft  the 
torch  of  Freedom  ...  is  unworthy  to  share  in 
the  blessings  of  our  democratic  w  ay  of  life. 


Fine  food  and  fine  whiskey  are  contributions 
to  the  art  of  gracious  living  to  be  enjoyed  with 
good  judgment.  For  w  ithout  moderation  in  all 
things,  there  can  be  no  lasting  happiness  for 
nations  or  for  individuals  ...  no  real  I'hanks- 
giving  for  country  or  for  home. 

On  this  'Fhanksgiving  day  of  1940,  let  us  eat 
and  drink  w  ith  gratitude  and  good  cheer  .  .  . 
let  us  give  thanks  for  the  health  and  joy  of 
those  near  and  dear  to  us  .  .  .  and  let  us  insure 
many  more  such  happy  holidays  through  per¬ 
sonally  demonstrating  moderation  in  the 
luxuries  that  are  ours. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  SEAGRAM  fine  H^fsiies  since  i^S7 

Copyright  1940,  Scagram-DistiUen  Corp.,  N.Y. 
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Selling  “King”  Abroad 
Poses  Many  Problems 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


The  series,  a  merchandising  fea¬ 
ture,  tells  about  the  newest  articles 
to  be  found  on  shelves  of  retail  mer¬ 
chants  for  gift  buyers.  The  feature 
describes  new  and  unusual  gifts  for 
“mother,  father,  brother,  sister,”  etc. 
All  the  articles  are  illustrated  with 
either  half-tone  or  line  art. 


Detroit  Adman 
Heads  Expedition 
To  Cape  Horn 


IT  WAS  comparatively  clear  sailing 
for  the  foreign  sales  department  of 
King  Features  Syndicate  and  for  for¬ 
eign  sales  man- 


A. 


ager  John 
Brogan,  Jr.,  up 
tmtil  a  little 
more  than  a  year 
ago.  Then  war 
broke  out  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Problems 
followed. 

Exchange  re¬ 
strictions  were 
enforced  in  al¬ 
most  every  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world; 
sea  lanes  were 
closed  to  ships; 


temporarily  lost  to  the  syndicate  since 
the  Italian  invasion. 

Russia  and  the  Balkans  always 
have  been  poor  markets,  the  foreign 
sales  manager  stated,  ^uth  Amer- 


Gallup  Answers  McKellor 
DR.  GEORGE  GALiLUP,  director 
American  Institute  of  Pubuc  Opin¬ 
ion,  which  syndicates  the  Gallup 
Polls,  declared  in  a  statement  this 


To  Write  Newspaper 
Articles  on  Six-Month 
Auto  Trip 


John  A.  Brogan,  Jr. 


tising.  However,  more  often  than 
not  the  demand  for  the  features  was 
there,  but  getting  them  across  the 
water  was  another  matter. 

Features  Are  Getting  Through 
And  so  to  keep  King  Features,  pic¬ 
tures  and  novelties  flowing  as 
smoothly  as  possible  in  view  of  the 


Detroit,  Nov.  18— Three  DetroiJo 
left  this  city  today  in  an  at- 

- -  -  ,  xi.  X  L-  T  .  1  tempt  to  drive  a  passenger  autoao. 

ican  countries,  pioneers  in  publication  week  that  his  mstitote  welcomes  ^y  bile  from  Detroit  to  Cape  Horn,  om 

x.—x.  _  .  ..■L,  1,^  ^  14,000-mile  route  including  jungly 

and  mountains  never  crossed  by  mo- 
tor  vehicles.  They  hope  to  help  pro- 
mote  inter-American  goodwill  aai 
construction  of  the  Pan-Ameriem 
Highway, 

Sullivan  C.  Richardson,  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News  advertising  department 
gress  for  four  years  but  has  not  heads  the  expedition,  known  as  the 
reached  the  vote  stage.  Dr.  Gallup’s  “Richardson  Pan-American  Highvaj 
statement  in  part,  said:  Expedition.”  Arnold  Whitaker  and 

“The  American  Institute  of  Public  Kenneth  Van  Hee,  also  of  Detroit,  will 
Opinion  believes  so  thoroughly  in  the  accompany  him. 
educational  value  of  such  an  inquiry  Richardson  has  had  experience  k 

exploration  expeditions  in  Mexico  and 


of  American  newspaper  syndicated 
features,  are  continuing  steady,  as  is 
Japan,  he  continued. 

King  has  26  foreign  bureaus  cur¬ 
rently  in  operation,  according  to  Mr. 
Brogan.  When  he  organized  the  syn¬ 
dicate’s  foreign  sales  department  in 
October,  1928,  there  were  only  two 
bureaus — both  in  South  America. 

Mr.  Brogan,  who  has  been  news- 
papering  since  1911,  was  assistant  do¬ 
mestic  sales  manager  for  King  before 
he  organized  the  foreign  sales  depart¬ 
ment.  He  was  a  salesman  of  King 


investigation  of  public  opinion  polls, 
their  methods  and  financing. 

His  statement  was  directed  to  Sen¬ 
ator  Kenneth  D.  McKellar,  Democrat 
of  Tennessee,  who  this  week  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  calling  for  such 
Congressional  investigation.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  resolution  has  been  before  Con- 


cancellations  came  in  because  of  short-  -  -  -  _  -  — - „  u  U  /  U  1.1  • 

age  of  newsprint  and  lack  of  adver-  features  for  several  years  before  as-  — ^both  for  the  public  at  large  and  Con 


suming  executive  posts.  gress  particularly — tl^t  it  has  re-  Southern  Utah.  As  part  of  the  month 

He  has  been  with  King  for  the  last  peatedly  urged  in  articles,  books  and  of  preparation  for  this  trip,  he  ar- 


20  years.  From  1911  to  1920  he  filled 
various  editorial  jobs  on  newspapers 
in  the  East  and  at  one  time  was 
owner  of  half-interest  in  a  Sunday 
paper,  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Index. 

Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs  with 


speeches 

made.” 


that  such  an  inquiry  be 


Personals  and  Notes 

CLYDE  F.  REX,  formerly  with  King 


ranged  for  supplies  for  extra  tirei 
springs,  axles  and  other  parts  at  vari¬ 
ous  cities  along  the  route. 

Will  Write  Articles 
In  a  Plymouth  4-door  sedan,  fititd 


&iiiuuuuy  eta  uuaaiuxc  iii  txctt  vxx  ix.e;  ,^71.  1  Features  Syndicate,  the  Public  with  special  high  wheels  and  sprks 

circumstances,  to  its  clients  abroad,  you,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  once  wrote,  Syndicate  and  NEA  Service,  capable  of  carrying  1,800  pounds,* 


Mr.  Brogan  and  his  staff  daily  pore 
over  world  maps  seeking  ways  to  get 
around  blockades  and  to  avoid  mined 
waters  and  belligerent  zones. 

Today,  the  features  are  getting 
through  most  of  the  trouble  zones  al¬ 
though  some  of  them  are  shut  off,  Mr. 
Brogan  told  the  column  this  week. 
For  example,  for  some  time  now.  King 
has  not  been  able  to  contact  clients 
in  occupied  France,  Belgium,  Pales¬ 
tine,  Syria,  Iran  and  Iraq. 

The  biggest  shipping  problem  to 
date  for  the  department,  according 
to  Mr.  Brogan,  was  solved  through  an 
intricate  system  of  mailings.  It  came 
about  when  King  tried  to  keep  ser¬ 
vice  flowing  smoothly  to  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries  following  the  Rus¬ 
sian  invasion  of  Finland. 

First-class  mail  is  practically  at  a 
standstill  between  the  U.  S.  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  even  today, 
but  Mr.  Brogan  utilized  this  method  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  be  effective, 
and  supplemented  these  shipments  by 
ether  first-class  mailings  through 
Vladivostok,  Siberia. 

Various  Methods  Utilized 

As  another  safeguard  to  assure  that 
its  features  would  reach  clients.  King 
sent  mats  and  proofs  in  packing  cases 
by  freight  through  Petsamo  in  the 
Arctic  Circle,  the  northern  point  of 
Finland,  and  then  in  addition  to  all 
this,  service  went  in  proof  form  by 
Clipper  mail  to  Lisbon,  Portugal,  up 
through  occupied  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany  and  thence  to 
Scandinavia. 

These  methods,  which  have  been  in 
op>eration  successfully  for  almost  a 
year,  are  being  used  today,  Mr. 
Brogan  said,  although  some  modifica¬ 
tions  are  made  in  routes  as  new 
danger  zones  are  created. 

For  the  first  time  since  May  10, 
when  Holland  fell  to  the  Germans, 
King  got  a  cable  last  week  from  the 
Amsterdam  Arbeiders  requesting  con¬ 
tinuation  of  service  of  the  daily  and 
Sunday  “Popeye”  comic  strip,  Mr. 
Brogan  commented. 

Germany,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  Eng¬ 
land,  Himgary,  Rumania  and  Turkey 
still  are  taking  their  pre-war  quota 
of  King  features,  he  said.  Greece, 
formerly  a  good  market,  has  been 


That  phrase  can  well  be  applied  in 
describing  the  job  of  King’s  foreign 
sales  manager.  Literally,  he  is  try¬ 
ing  to  make  the  world  laugh. 


has  bought  a  half-interest  in  the  double  the  normal  load,  and  a 
Riverside  (Cal.)  News-Advertiser,  a  gasoline  tank  with  a  700-mile  a- 
weekly.  Harry  Harper,  his  associate,  pacity,  the  expedition  is  starting  ok 


Fish  Threatens  Pearson,  Allen 

PEARSON  and  Allen  and  their  United 

Feature  Syndicate  “Washington- 
Merry-Go-Round”  column  are  in  the 
news  again.  Representative  Hamilton 
Fish  of  New  York  Nov.  19  denounced 
in  a  speech  in  the  House  a  Pearson- 
Alien  article  which  linked  him  with 
the  Nazis  and  threatened  to  “sue  for 
libel  or  horsewhip”  the  persons  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  story  which  he  said 
intimated  he  had  been  “bribed  by  the 
Nazis.” 

He  said  the  article  charged  that 
Johannes  Borchers,  German  Consul 
General  in  New  York,  rents  a  house 
which  Mr.  Fish  owns  and  that  the  rent 
has  been  increased  twice  since  1931. 

The  article  was  put  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  by  Representative  Mc- 
Grannery,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  on  motion  of  Representative  Hoff¬ 
man  of  Michigan  it  was  ordered  ex¬ 
punged. 

Mr.  Fish  said  his  father  made  the 
lease  years  ago,  and  contrary  to 
published  reports  that  he  is  drawing 
increased  income,  he  has  actually  re¬ 
duced  the  rental. 


will  continue  to  handle  the  news  de¬ 
partment  and  Rex  will  become  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  .  .  .  William  E. 

McKenney,  bridge  editor  of  NEA  Ser¬ 
vice  and  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Contract  Bridge  League, 
took  his  column  with  him  on  tour  this 
week.  Beginning  Nov.  25,  he  will  re-  weekly  stories  on  progress  of  the  ex¬ 
port  on  outstanding  hands  he  saw  pedition,  expected  to  take  from  six 
played  in  Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis,  to  eight  months,  he  said.  Still  and 
and  Columbus.  .  ,  .  Wynn’s  horoscope  motion  pictures  will  be  taken.  Ik 


despite  advice  of  United  States  cm- 
sular  officials  in  South  America.  Sev¬ 
eral  consuls  advised  that 
through  certain  of  the  countries  wodi 
be  “impossible,”  that  only  jungle 
trails  existed. 

Richardson  will  write  a  series  of 


for  1941  has  just  been  completed  and 
is  ready  for  immediate  release,  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  has  informed  the  column. 
.  .  .  “How’s  Your  Pronunciation?”  a 
new  weekly  CT-NYNS  feature,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  member  of  the  syndicate’s 
.staff,  also  is  ready  for  release,  we 
are  told.  .  .  .  Chic  Young,  who  draws 
“Blondie”  for  KFS,  has  rented  a  house 
in  Clearwater,  Fla.,  and  will  spend 
the  next  six  months  there  with  his 
family.  .  .  .  “Honeymoon  Preferred,” 
by  May  Christie,  was  released  for  syn¬ 
dication  by  King’s  Fiction  Depart¬ 
ment  Nov.  19.  .  .  .  Erich  Brandeis, 
King’s  promotion  manager,  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  new  feature,  a  picture  edi¬ 
torial,  “What  the  Picture  Tells,”  a 
daily  release. 


trip  is  a  private  venture,  not  spon¬ 
sored  by  any  company  or  newspape. 
but  Richardson  said  he  has  had  co¬ 
operation  of  Plymouth  Motor  division 
of  Chrysler  Corp.,  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  the  American  Pad 
Textile  Co.  and  the  American  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association.  Govemmad 
agencies  interested  in  promotion  of 
Pan-American  goodwill  also  have 
offered  to  co-op»€rate,  he  said. 

Ten  newspapers  have  arranged  to 
accept  stories  for  consideration,  Rid>- 
ardson  said.  They  are:  New 
Times,  Detroit  News,  Washing#* 
Star,  Chicago  Tribune,  St.  Louis 
Dispatch.  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Bet- 
ton  Globe,  Milwaukee  Journal,  D* 
Moines  Register-Tribune  and 
Angeles  Times. 


Ernie  Pyle  Goes  Abroad 
ERNIE  PYLE,  who  writes  the  daily 
“Roving  Reporter”  column  for  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  newspapers  and 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  sailed 
aboard  the  American  Exporter  for 
Lisbon  Nov.  16.  He  will  write  arti¬ 
cles  while  aboard  ship.  Pyle’s  head¬ 
quarters  will  be  in  London,  from 
where  he  will  cable  his  pieces  on 
English  life  during  the  war.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  gone  six  weeks. 
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Highlight  The  News 
With 

BRESSLER  EDITORI.VE  CARTOON'S 
America’s  First 
Completely  Independent 
Daily  Cartoon  Service 
Write  or  Wire  Now  for  sample 
releases.  No  obligation. 
BRESSLER  EDITORI.M,  CARTOON'S 
1709  Times  Bldz.,  New  York 


HARRISBl’RO  (PA.)  CORRESPORBEJ 
offers  news  service  for  trade  journals.  ^ 
ness  papers  and  newspapers.  Photo  Kf™ 
Reports.  Keystone  News  Barrao,  Box  aa 
Harrisbarg,  Pa. 


NEA  Has  New  Xmas  Feature 

“ITS  NEW  for  Christmas.”  by  W.  H. 

Wilson,  is  the  title  of  the  most  re¬ 
cent  NEA  Service  special  series  of  16 
articles  which  will  be  released  by 
newspapers  on  Nov.  25  if  used  for 
day-by-day  publication,  or  shortly 
after  Thanksgiving  Day  if  used  in 
special  Christmas  shopping  editions, 
it  has  been  annoimced. 


FEATURES 


NEWS,  PHOTOS,  PICTCRE  AND  TBAJ®; 
Service  from  Balkan  States,  Albania. 
ria.  Greece.  Roumania,  Yugoslavia.  Tnix°| 
Mats.  Prints.  Balkan  News  Syndicate,  DJJJ^ 
riuB  Tsecos,  Editor,  1228  Park  Bow 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


PSYCHOLOGY.  Dr.  Oane'a  “Case  Records." 
D,aily  illustrated.  ‘‘6-in-l’’  feature,  covering 
love  and  marriage  proUems,  children,  per¬ 
sonality  improvement,  business  psychology, 
mental  hygiene,  every  week,  plus  mail  ser¬ 
vice.  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  520  North 
MlcUgan,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Bdl  Syndicate, 
Inc.,  247  West  43rd  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


PHOTOS 


PREFERRED  BY  - 

N.  Y.  Newspapers,  and  many  others  f*? 


WAR  WAS  NEVER  LIKE  THIS 
“Drafty  Doings"  a  weekly  feature  inspired 
by  America's  first  peace  time  draft.  Write 
for  proofs.  AugosUne  Engraving  Co.,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa. 


spot  news  experience  and  pictorial  exceuas' 
Have  your  illustrations  made  by 
RALPH  MORGAN 
NEWSPICTDRE3 
Newark  Airport 

Mitchell  2-7064  .  , 

Complete  modem  syndicate  and  staff  w  i* 
photographers — two  airplanes  at  your 
Prints  in  any  size  or  quanUty. 
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Use  Newspaper-type  Copy 


Rates  for  using  Newspapers 
to  Increase  Net  Profits 


Merchandise  the  Advertising 


Use  Newspapers’  Staffs 


WeVe  right  back  at  the  beginning  again. 
This  is  almost  the  same  advertisement 
we  ran  November  a  year  ago.  The 
story  still  makes  sales  sense. 


Even  more  sense,  in  fact.  For  addi¬ 
tional  advertisers  have  tried  it — lived 
with  it — and  found  to  their  pocket- 
books'  satisfaction  that  it  works! 


Will  it  work  for  you?  Why  not  find 
out?  You  can,  you  know— easily  and 
inexpensively. 


Pitch  your  tent  in  Pennsylvania.  Make 
a  year's  marketing  test  in  this  beauti¬ 
fully-balanced  market,  ideal  for  testing. 


For  $50,000  (or  as  much  more  or  less 
as  you  can  justify)  you  can  buy  a 
solid,  full-year  schedule  in  138  Key 
City  and  Hometown  newspapers  — 
every  single  daily  in  the  state! 


The  sweetest  part  about  this  story  is 
that  it  pays  a  two-way  profit.  Not  only 
do  you  develop  your  own  personal  and 
profit-winning  method  for  national  use 
by  this  test — but  you  can  increase  your 
Pennsylvania  profits  from  5  to  20% 
in  the  process. 


Call  in  a  Pennsylvania  rep  today  for 
the  full  facts. 


•  Thousands  of  rotailors,  hundreds  of 
Mctionol  odvertisors,  and  many  na¬ 
tional  advortisors  have  provtd  that 
Mwspapers,  property  used,  will  con¬ 
sistently  sell  goods  at  a  profit.  Be 
sure  to  ask  a  Pennsylvania  newspaper 
^presentative  to  give  you  your  free 
e«py  of  the  workbook,  "How  to  Use 
Newspapers  to  Increase  Net  Profits." 


Up  to  5,000  Circulation 

Allqnlppa  Gazette  (E) 
Ambridge  Citizen  (E) 

Berwick  Enterprise  (E) 

Bristol  Courier  (E) 

Carlisle  Sentinel  (E) 

Columbia  News  (E) 

Doylestown  Intelligencer  (E) 
Greenville  Record  Argus  (E) 
Jeannette  News-Dlspatcb  (E) 
Lansdale  North  Penn  Reporter 
(E) 

Lehighton  Leader  (E) 
Monongahela  Publishing  Co. 
Mount  Carmel  Item  (E) 

State  College  &  Bellefonte 
Centre  Times  (E) 

*Somerset  Democrat 
Tyrone  Herald  (E) 

Vandergrift  News  (E) 


5  to  10,000  Circnlalion 

Beaver-Rochester  Times  (E) 
Bloomsburg  Press  (M) 
Bradford  Era  (Mi 


THE  COOPERATING 


NEWSPAPERS  O 


Bradford  Star  A  Record  (E) 
Bradford  Herald  (S) 
Brownsville  Telegraph  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion 
(E) 

Clearfield  Progress  (E) 
Connellsvllle  Courier  (E) 
Dubois  Courier  Esmress  (M&E) 
Indiana  Gazette  (E) 

Meadville  Tribune-Republican 
(M&E) 

New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E) 
on  City  Blizzard  (E) 
Punxsutawney  Spirit  (E) 
Stroudsburg  Record  (M) 
Tarentum  VaUey  Dally  News 
(E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-MIrror  (E) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 

10  to  25,000  Circulation 
Altoona  Mirror  (E) 

*Ardmore  Main  Line  Times 
Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Butler  Eagle  (E) 

Chester  Times  (E) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Greensburg  Review  Tribune 
(M&E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 
Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel 
(M) 

McKeesport  News  (E) 

New  Castle  News  (E) 
Norristown  Tlmes-Herald  (E) 
on  City  Derrick  (M) 

Shamokln  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Snnbury  Daily  Item  (E) 
•Upper  Darby  News 
W’ashington  Observer  Reporter 
(M&E) 

Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin 
(M) 

Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

25  to  50,000  Circulation 
Erie  Dispatch  Herald  (E&S) 
•Germantown  Courier 

More  than  50,000  Circulation 
Allentown  Call  (M&S) 
Allentown  Chronicle  (E) 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat 
(MAE) 

•Selected  Weeklies 


Use  All  the  Newspapers 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHES 


n  paper’s  opinions;  editors  who  pursue 

X  16lXilXl^  l^CVvDOlQ  cosmic  ‘causes,’  instead  of  sticking  to 
rrtxl-  their  business;  publishers  who  deny 

^✓iDS©irV©S  dUtil  earned  promotion  to  skilled  workers 

iind  give  their  best  editorial  places  to 
on  Stor  charming  but  untrained  outsiders; 

*  wXl  K^iVXX  owners  who  make  no  provision  for 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  17— Back  stock  purchase,  even  non-voting,  by 
in  November  of  1890,  the  Washington  the  men  and  women  who  make  the 


Coast  Newspaper 
Is  Sued 

By  State  Board 


Erening  Star  hired  a  likely-looking, 
broad  should-  , _ , 


ered  boy  of  17 
years  and  as- 
si^ed  him 
miscellany  of 
relatively  unim- 
portant  tasks 

about  the  F 

Tonight  — 
half 

later  —  officers 
and  directors  of 
the  Star  ob-  Mmw 
served  the  50th 

anniversary  o  f  Fleming  Newbold 
h  i  s  connection 

with  the  newspaper  and  reminiscently 


pajjer;  news  executives  who  bury  cor¬ 
rections  of  inaccuracies  which  were 
prominently  displayed;  publishers  who 
compete  for,  at  false  prices,  scurrilous  Los  Angeles,  Nov.  18— It  would  cost  By  a  further  provision,  the  compacy 
r.nd  irresponsible  features  because  the  tMrrieis  delivering  the  Pasadena  guarantee.^:  that  the  carrier's  prox 
public  seems  to  want  them.  (Cal.)  Independent  approximately  75  fiom  the  sale  of  papers  on  his  raute 

“The  public  can  be  rid  of  some  of  cents  per  month  for  each  paid  sub-  snail  “not  be  less  than  $ .  pt, 

these  by  ceasing  to  read  the  offending  ^x•riber  they  served  if  the  terms  of  month.’’ 

newspaper  or  encouraging  a  compe-  iheir  contracts  with  the  paper  were  In  resisting  the  tax,  the  Indeper.- 

titor.  And  progress  in  journalistic  enforced,  it  was  revealed  recently  dent  claims  that  it  is  not  an  emplayo 

standards  half  as  rapid  as  it  has  been  when  the  paper  filed  an  answer  and  of  carriers  as  defined  by  the  Act, ‘Jiit 
in  my  own  time  will  dispose  of  the  cross-complaint  to  a  suit  brought  by  the  carriers  are  not  employes  as  4- 
lest.”  the  C  ilifornia  Employment  Commis-  fined  by  the  Act,  and  that  the  Cco- 


Unusual  Provisions  oi 
Carrier  Contract  Aired  in 
California  Case 


would  deliver  to  each  subscribn 
After  collecting  the  15  cents  sub¬ 
scription  price  he  would  still  be  ok 
75  cents. 

The  contract  further  provides  tb: 
the  carriers  shall  pay  to  the  companv 
in  addition  to  the  regular  bill,  sy; 
of  all  money  collected  from  new  sub- 
scribers  secured  through  sample  cop- 
ies  furnished  free  by  the  company  anj 
distributed  in  the  carriers'  "best  jui. 
ment.’’ 

By  a  further  provision,  the  compacy 


In  resisting  the  tax,  the  Indeper.. 


pies  o  ran  Independent,  which  has  a  wide  papiers  having  a  mailing  permit  is  voii 

In  the  rebuttal  following  the  pre-  free  sami  le  distribution  in  Pasadena  because  the  Commission  lacks  the 
p.ared  talks,  Mr,  Krock  challenged  the  and  neaiby  communilies  three  times  power  to  adopt  such  a  rule,  the  rule 
statement  by  Mr.  Brant  that  the  New  a  week,  was  sued  hy  the  Commission  a+tempts  to  arbitrarily  discriminite 


mission’s  rule  exempting  carriers  of 
papers  having  a  mailing  permit  is  voii 


with  the  newspaper  and  reminiscently  statement  by  Mr.  Brant  that  the  New  a  week,  was  sued  hy  the  Commission  a+tempts  to  arbitrarily  discriminite 

retraced  the  steps  which  carried  Times  had  been  unfair  to  the  jn  October  for  $2,033.76,  principal  and  between  newspapers  and  is  therein  | 

Fleming  Newbold  from  his  clerkship  democrats  in  its  n^ws  coverage  of  the  penalties  allegedly  due  as  contri'ou-  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  rule  «• 

cd  1890  to  his  present  position  as  '‘Pcent  campaign.  Mr.  Brant  gave  Oct.  ;ions  to  the  Unemployment  Insurance  tempts  to  discriminate  between  di:- 

\  Ice-president,  business  manager  and  IS  and  Oct.  19  as  the  dotes  on  which  fund  bv  reason  of  waaes  naid  to  car-  ferent  classes  of  independent  coi¬ 


tions  to  the  Unemployment  Insurance  tempts  to  discriminate  between  dr- 


fund  by  reason  of  wages  paid  to  car-  ferent  classes  of  independent  coi- 


a  director  of  the  Evening  Star  Pub-  found  that  the  Times  gave  717c  of  piers.  The  California  Act  exempts  in-  t'-actors. 


fishing  Company. 

When  Fleming  Newbold  was  a 
teen-age  messenger  for  the  Star  he 
trequently  carried  copy,  proofs  and 
mats  between  the  newspaper  plant 
and  the  offices  of  advertising  directors 
ef  at  least  four  Washington  depart¬ 
ment  stores  which  then  had  not 


:ts  political  campaien  reporting  news  dependent  contractors  employed  by 
space  to  Willkie  and  291  to  the  Dcm-  r,ewspapers  of  general  circulation  hav¬ 


ing  a  second  class  mailing  permit,  ac- 


THOMAS  S.  GAMBLE 

Thomas  Seward  Gamble,  52,  Qi- 


“What  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  doing  on  oording  to  a  ruling  of  the  Commissicn,  cago  advertising  agency  executive. 


those  days?  Was  he  campaigning?’’ 
Mr.  Krock  a.^ked. 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Brant. 

“Should  we  have  said,  ‘If  Mr.  Roose- 


but  while  the  Independent  claims  in  died  Nov.  19  in  Passavant  Hospiti. 
its  cross-complaint  that  it  conforms  Chicago,  from  coronary  thrembou. 
"substantially”  to  the  postal  laws,  it  He  was  associated  with  Doremus  i 
admittedly  has  no  second  class  mail-  Company,  Chicago  agency,  at  the  tin*  I 

of  his  death.  Born  in  Elyria  (Miio. 


missed  a  day  in  the  Star  in  more  than  ^  '•’’K  permit,  and  the  Commission  con-  oi  ms  aeain.  corn  in  iLiyria  unio 

5>S  vMre  timp  wpnt  hv  hp  cohpd.  have  said  SO  and  so:  coun-  j-iders  that  it  is  not  exempt  from  the  Mr.  Gamble  was  formerly  connect^ 


rte  *  A*  A.  I-  j  iiavc:  odiu  diiu  au .  cuuii- 

25  years,  time  went  by,  he  sched- 

uled  copy  for  these  same  advertisers,  _  i  *-  i 

.  .  .  j  •  .u  •  j-  1  Your  political  news  is  not  neces- 

later  assisted  in  setting  their  display 

as  a  composing  room  worker,  and  ••  Mr  Rr..„v 


^JlficlThe^ fix^  the  rates  ^d  deter-  “U 'onnfinpTt’  wW “approximately  2"3.0()0”,  and  ^'’son,  Campbell  and  Slaten,  law 

minpft  tViP  twilirv  Tbp  nrieinal  four  ‘^'^9  .  ' .  Confined  to  what  happens,  gg|]g  papers  to  carriers  who  becoming  Chicago  manager  when  the 


President,”  said  Mr.  Brant. 


Claims  Paid  Sub  List  Maxwell  Motors  Company  prior  to 

The  Independent’s  cross-complaint  the  entering  the  agency  field.  Hews 
c.sserb;  that  it  has  a  paid  subscription  time  manager  of  the  firm  oi 


mined  the  ^licy.  ^e  original  four  j 

‘‘’’tv  i  T"®-  •  TV  *  Republican  campaign  news  and 

Mr.  Newbold  was  born  in  Dayton,  np,v,ppr.tip  .,ori,o.,e 


Cl.,  but  has  lived  in  Washington  since 
1880. 


.T’erage  of  a  less  conscientious  paper 


H's  training  for  his  present  position  your  reporting  on  that  subject  is  not  gjg^ 
was  had  in  the  St~r  s  composing  room  particularly  professional,  since  you  ’-nup  nrovi<;ion<s  of  the  oontrart  hind 
and  press  r^m.  in  the  business  of-  didn’t  mention  the  fact  that  Willkie  (jjg  carrier  to  (1)  deliver  the  Inde- 
hce  in  all  of  its  departments,  and  for  perhaps  made  ten  speeches  that  day,  pendent  each  Monday  Wednesday  and 
several  years  as  assistant  business  and  a  number  of  other  Republicans  priday  as  early  as  i^ssible,  and  (2) 
manager.  did. 


might  have  been  85  to  15.  I  think  contract  each  carrier  is  asked  widow,  Lucile,  and  two  daugfc- 


manager. 

Among  those  who  felicitited  him 
tonight  were  Editor  Theodore  W. 


Mr.  Brant  replied  that  he  had  kept 


Friday  as  early  as  possible,  and  (2)  Jersey  Observer,  Hoboken,  N.  J,  v® 
to  pay  the  company  for  all  papers  guest  of  honor  at  a  surprise  dinter 
.supplied  to  him  for  delivery  to  reg-  marking  his  25th  year  of  service  vfii 


Noyes,  and  President  Frank  Noyes  of  that  with  respect  to  the  figures  pie-  One  Hundred  (100)  copies.”  with  was  host  at  the  reception  Nov.  16  a: 


the  Star  Publishing  Co.,  sons  of  .-ented  he  “would  still  want  to  know  ^^e  contract  further  specifying  that  the  Union  Club  in  Hoboken 


Crosby  Noyes,  one  of  the  founders;  what  was  happening 


the  subscription  price  of  the  Pasadena 
Independent  shall  be  15  cents  per 


John  Thompson,  grandson  of  Then-  The  average  percentage  of  space  independent  shall  be  15  cents  per  STARTS  150th  YEAR 
dore  W.  Noyes,  who  is  a  Star  reporter;  given  by  the  Times  during  th-  week  month.  The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Tiii.ev-5i;' 

several  descendants  of  S^  H.  Kauff-  in  question  was  69.5,  Mr.  B-not  caid  7,^  „„  Nov.  29  entered  its  150th  yearo! 

mann.  one  of  the  founders  of  the  He  also  charged  that  the  'r:mos  had  ,^hich  the  carrier  is  obliged  to  pay  continuous  publication.  The  pr 

newspaper;  and  Miss  Mary  B.  Adams,  sinned  even  more  grievously  in  the  the  contract,  the  carrier  would  was  started  as  the  Farmer  s  J.  u  «'* 

daughter  of  the  late  George  W.  amount  of  headline  space  on  the  front  pay  a  minimum  of  90  cents  per  month  and  later  became  the  BridgyX 

Adams,  who  also  was  a  founder.  pages  given  to  the  Republicans.  .u„  twelve  or  more  conies  he  F  rmer 


;everal  descendents  of  S.  H.  Kauff-  in  question  was  69.5,  Mr.  B’-'wt  said 
mann,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  He  also  charged  that  the  Times  had 


newspaper;  and  Miss  Mary  B.  Adams, 
daughter  of  the  late  George  W. 
Adams,  who  also  was  a  founder. 


with  the  White  Motor  Company  and 
Maxwell  Motors  Company  prior  to 


...  ggpg  j^g  papers  to  carriers  who  oevunuiiK  c-incagu  iiiaiictgci  wiicii  UK 

^  dsTG  ssy  thdt  if  iHg  Times  hsd  jj,  turn  sell  nnd  deliver  them  to  suh—  firm  s  nsme  wss  chsn^ed  to  B6nsor. 
71%  Republican  campaign  news  and  scribers.  In  support  of  its  conten-  Gamble  and  Slaten.  He  formed  his 
29%  Democratic  that  day,  perhaps  an  that  the  carriers  are  independent  own  agency  in  1930  and  in  1937  joined 

.a  ’erage  of  a  less  conscientious  panel  contractors  the  paper  attaches  a  copy  Doremus  &  Company.  He  is  survived 

:.k«Ua  U  OCa-IC  TaU:^!-  _ M_  _1a _ 


GOLDNER  HONORED 

Eugene  Goldner,  city  editor  of  tl* 
Jersey  Observer,  Hoboken,  N.  J,  v» 


score  all  week,  but  Mr.  Krock  said  customers  “at  the  rate  of  $7.50  the  paper.  Arthur  Fagar,  pubfche: 


STARTS  150th  YEAR 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Ti)iies-5ia 


Influence  oi 
Press  Debated 


Lively  Exchange 

of  During  the  lively  exchange  Mr 

-  Brant  offered  for  Mr.  Krock’s  inspiec- 

Dated  tion  21  copies  of  the  Times  which  he 

,  j  i  „  _ Q  collected  within  the  last  hour  and  a 

con  lie  fr  m  p  g  be^’oro  the  broadcast  at  the  New 

fied  the  pressure  of  advertiser  and  ..^^at  is  your  conclusion  from  this 
1  '»ader  groups.  exhibit.”  Mr.  Krock  asked  Mr.  Brant. 

‘‘Since  newspaper  management  is  “that  the  management  of  the  New 


under  the  contract,  the  carrier  would  was  started  as  the  Fanner's  J' u  «'* 
pay  a  minimum  of  90  cents  per  month  and  later  became  the  Bridg'p^- 
ior  the  twelve  or  more  copies  he  F  rmer. 


EAGERLY  READERS 
FOLLOW  DEFENSE  STEPS 


''.iman,  human  faults  exist.  But  such  York  Times  has  given  orders  to  play 
critics  shrink  from  offering  their  solu-  up  Republican  news  and  play  down 


That  is  because  they  have  only  Democratic?” 


I'vo;  a  worker’s  soviet,  established  by  “I  don’t  know  whether  they  needed 


law  and  affiliated  with  as  well  as  to  give  orders.  I  doubt  it.”  the  St. 
patronized  by  the  party  in  power;  or  Louis  editor  responded. 


the  outright  government  control  of 
t’ne  press  by  license,  administrative 


“So  the  working  personnel  of  the 
New  York  Times,  composed  of  per- 


I  clicy,  or  both.  Either  solution  can-  iectly  honorable  newspaoermen  like 


cels  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

"To  know  the  faults  of  the  presi 
iisk  the  press  itself.  These  include: 


yourself,  dishonestly  handled  the  news 
without  being  told?”  Mr.  Krock  asked. 
“No.  sir;  not  at  all,”  said  Mr.  Brant. 


Names  of  men  called  .  .  .  Intimit: 
photographs  of  camp  events  bnr: 
heartfelt  intensity  to  news  raader- 
ship  .  .  .  Never  has  cle.T  text  a;S 
expressive  illustration  had  a  n)3“ 
compelling  mission.  Certified  Ms‘- 
are  helping  many  publishing  orga'' 
izations  to  achieve  maximum  usefu-’ 
ness  in  this  exAis. 


newspaper  monopolies  in  a  community  They  are  acting  under  economic 
which  are  maintained  by  wrongful  pressure.” 


business  methods;  acceptance  of  office 


in  normal  times  by  publishers  or  edit-  will  leave  it  at  that,”  said  Mr.  Krock 
ors,  giving  the  donor  a  lien  on  the  “I  am  under  no  economic  pressure.' 


for  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  USA 


“If  that  is  your  best  argument,  I 

will  leave  it  at  that,”  said  Mr.  Krock.  ...»  ; — TT - 3^.  «  T 

I  am  under  no  economic  pressure.  *  ^ 
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New  Orleans  States 
Wins  SDX  Award 

continued  from  page  5 

Press  Association,  the  Wells  Memorial 
Key  for  outstanding  service  to  the 
fraternity. 

In  the  undergraduate  field,  the 
.Michigan  Daily,  student  publication  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  won  three 
of  four  awards  in  the  student  news¬ 
paper  contests.  Temple  University 


RIDDER,  NAMM  NAMED  TO  N.  Y.  CURB  EXCHANGE 

APPOINTMEINT  of  three  “public  governors”  of  the  New  York  Curb  Exchange 
was  announced  Nov.  14.  The  three  are  Victor  F.  Ridder,  publisher  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  other  newspapers  throughout  the  country; 
Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  president  of  the  Namm  Department  Store  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Dean  John  T.  Madden,  of  the  School  of  Commerce  of 
New  York  University.  Mr.  Ridder  is  president  of  the  New  Yorker  Staats- 
Zeitung.  He  has  been  associated  with  his  brothers  in  publishing  this  pap)er, 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  the 
New  Yorker  Staats  Herold,  the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  the  Aberdeen 
(S.  D.)  American-Neivs,  the  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald  and  the  Seattle 
Times. 

SPAIN  RESCINDS  BAN  ON  U.  S.  CORRESPONDENTS 

AN  ORDER  to  suspend  all  correspondents  in  Spain  of  American  news  agen¬ 
cies  and  newspapers,  effective  Nov.  18,  issued  Nov.  15  in  Madrid,  was 
rescinded  the  next  day  by  the  Spanish  Government.  “As  a  result  of  the 
State  Department  granting  a  visa  to  the  new  Washington  correspondent  ojf 
E.  F.  E.,  official  Spanish  news  agency,  and  authorizing  him  to  set  up  an 
office  there,  the  Spanish  Government  will  not  carry  out  its  order,”  an  official 
of  the  Press  Bureau  announced  in  Madrid,  Nov.  16.  Correspondents  in  Madrid 
were  told  that  their  situation  would  remain  normal.  In  Washington,  the 
State  Department  said  no  such  permission  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Madrid 
announcement  Nov.  16  had  been  requested. 


Mtigs  O.  Frost,  (left),  New  Orleans  Times- 
ficayune,  receiving  SDX  Distinguished 
Service  Award  for  General  Reporting,  from 
Eliro  Scott  Watson,  retiring  president. 
Mr.  Frost  also  accepted  in  behalf  of  New 
Orleans  States  the  award  for  "Courage  in 
Journalism." 

News  won  the  other  first  award.  The 
jury  of  judges  included  Ralph  Cogh- 
lan,  editor  of  the  editorial  page,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  W.  S.  Gilmore, 
editor  of  the  Detroit  News;  H.  Allen 
Smith,  New  York  World-Telegram; 
snd  Francis  J.  Powers.  Chicago  Daily 
News  sports  writer. 

Wayne  Guard,  Dallas  News  editorial 
writer,  was  chairman  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  awards  program,  and  Prof. 
Charles  E.  Rogers,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Technical  Journal  at  Iowa 
State  College,  headed  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  awards  committee. 

Nearly  300  delegates,  representing 
42  undergraduate  chapters  and  a 
number  of  professional  chapters,  at¬ 
tended  the  four-day  meeting.  They 
were  guests  of  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  at  a  dinner  Friday  night  when 
operations  of  the  two  papers  were  ex¬ 
plained  by  executives.  Speakers  in¬ 
cluded  W.  W.  Waymack;  Kenneth 
MacDonald,  managing  editor,  and  W. 
A.  Cordingly,  circulation  manager. 
Friday  noon,  the  Meredith  Publishing 
Company  (Better  Homes  and  Gardens 


and  Successful  Farming)  was  host  to 
the  delegates  at  a  Smorgasbord  lunch. 
Kirk  Fox,  editor  of  Successful  Farm¬ 
ing,  presided  as  toastmaster,  introduc¬ 
ing  E.  T.  Meredith,  Jr.,  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  E.  F.  Corbin 
and  other  Meredith  executives. 

Friday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a 
vocational  review  session  at  which 
speakers  from  various  fields  of  jour¬ 
nalism  told  the  undergraduate  dele¬ 
gates  the  “ins  and  outs”  of  their  re¬ 
spective  fields  of  publication.  Included 
on  the  program  was  Barry  Faris,  INS 
editor-in-chief,  who  spoke  briefly,  but 
was  bombarded  by  questions  by  col¬ 
lege  journalists  who  are  bitten  by  the 
foreign-correspondent  bug.  Mr.  Faris 
advised  them  to  first  get  practical 
newspaper  experience. 

James  R.  Young,  former  Tokyo 
INS  manager,  spoke  at  the  Saturday 
luncheon  honoring  past  national  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  fraternity.  Mr.  Young  told 
of  his  55  days  in  a  Japanese  jail  as  a 
result  of  "too  factual”  reporting.  He 
also  reviewed  the  Far  Eastern  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  relates  to  continued  efforts 
of  Japan  to  conquer  China.  W.  W. 
Loomis,  LaGrange  (Ill.)  Citizen,  past 
national  honorary  president,  presided. 

Another  speaker  who  made  a  tre¬ 
mendous  impression  on  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  Kenneth  Downs,  INS  corre¬ 
spondent.  Mr.  Downs  brought  home 
the  stark  realities  of  the  fall  of  France, 
based  on  his  first-hand  impressions  in 
covering  the  war.  He  warned  U.  S.  to 
increase  the  tempo  of  its  nationed  de¬ 
fense  program. 

Lyle  Wilson,  Washington  bureau 
manager  of  the  United  Press,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Saturday  afternoon  pro¬ 
fessional  session,  telling  of  the  inner 
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workings  of  the  Washington  press 
corps. 

Urges  Departmentalization 

Palmer  Hoyt,  Portland  Oregonian 
publisher,  made  some  pertinent  com¬ 
ments  on  modern  trends  in  newspaper 
editing,  emphasizing  the  trend  today 
is  marked  by  greater  use  of  pictures 
and  shorter  news  stories.  Mr.  Hoyt 
also  advocated  departmentalization  of 
news  and  non-partisan  coverage  of  po¬ 
litical  campaigns.  He  expressed  the 
belief  that  news  has  a  basic  drama  in 
itself,  asserting  news  of  the  fall  of 
Holland  is  much  greater  than  some¬ 
one’s  opinion  of  the  fall  of  Holland. 

Other  speakers  were  Volney  Fowler, 
assistant  to  the  president.  Electromo¬ 
tive  Corporation,  who  discussed  better 
coverage  of  business  news,  and  Prof. 
Norman  C.  Meier,  University  of  Iowa 
and  member  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Public  Opinion  advisory  council, 
speaking  on  public  opinion  polls. 

Northwestern  undergraduate  chap¬ 
ter  won  the  F.  W.  Beckman  trophy  for 
chapter  efficiency  and  the  Stanford 
chapter  again  won  the  K.  C.  Hogate 
award  for  professional  achievement. 


The  convention  voted  to  give  “favor¬ 
able  consideration”  to  the  Louisiana 
State  chapter’s  invitation  to  hold  the 
1941  convention  in  Baton  Rouge  and 
New  Orleans. 

AP  Managing 
Editors  Meet 

continued  from  page  3 

that  fasten  themselves  on  writers  as 
habits. 

Elimination  of  all  avoidable  repeti¬ 
tion  in  stories. 

More  short  stories — a  need  that  has 
been  accentuated  by  the  trend  to  larg- 
cr  body  type  in  newspapers  and  the 
many  outside  demands  on  the  time 
of  newspaper  readers. 

A  symposium  on  sports  coverage  was 
touched  off  by  Herbert  Barker,  AP 
sports  editor,  who  introduced  Col. 
Eddie  Brietz,  sports  columnist,  and 
Tom  Paprocki,  sports  cartoonist.  The 
latter  demonstrated  “six  easy  lessons” 
in  the  art  of  becoming  a  sports  car¬ 
toonist.  Earl  Ruby,  sports  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Courier -Journal,  gave 
praise  and  criticism  to  the  AP  sports 
coverage,  and  declared  that  the  great¬ 
est  need  for  its  effective  use  was  the 
training  of  local  sports  editors.  He 
recommended  that  the  Associated 
Press  detail  a  contact  man  for  that 
purpose,  and  also  urged  that  sports 
editors  be  permitted  to  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  sessions  of  the  managing  editors. 

Lt.  Col.  Walter  Harrison,  managing 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  &  Times,  appeared  before  the 
meeting  in  his  regimentals  and  told 
the  group  of  which  he  was  once 
chairman,  of  his  experiences  as  a 
general  staff  officer  of  the  45th  Divi¬ 
sion  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Others  on  the  concluding  program 
were  John  M.  O’Connell.  Jr.,  Banqor 
Daily  Neios.  George  W.  Healy.  Jr..  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  Lloyd  M. 
Felmly.  Newark  News,  Basil  Walters, 
MinneavolLs  Star-Journal,  and  M.  V. 
Atwood,  Gannett  Newspapers.  Their 
discussions  covered  generally  local 
news  and  the  building  of  goodwill  by 
intensive  campaigns. 


Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Professional  Journalistic  Fraternity 

is  pleased  to  announce  its 

Distinguished  Service  Awards 

for  outstanding  work  in  journalism  during  1939. 

Courage  in  Journalism 
The  New  Orleans  States 

for  an  iniportanl  public-  service  rendered  in  the  face  of  strung  opposition 
from  antisocial  forces.  (Selected  by  Professional  Awards  Committee.) 

General  Reporting 

MEIGS  O.  FROST,  of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Honorable  Mention.  LEWIS  TAYLOR,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Editorial  Writing 

W.  W.  WAYMACK.  editor  of  the  editorial  pages, 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trihnne. 

Foreign  Correspondence 

KENNETH  T.  DOWNS,  of  the  International  News  Service. 
Honorable  Mention.  ROBERT  J.  CASEY,  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Radio  yieu'suriting 

ALBERT  WARNER,  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Awards  presented  Saturday  evening,  November  16,  at  the 
Twenty-fifth  National  Convention  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

JURY  OF  AWARD:  Arthur  Krock,  the  New  York  Times;  John  W. 
Owens,  editor,  the  Baltimore  Sun;  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  editor,  the  Chi. 
cage  Daily  News;  Roy  A.  Roberts,  managing  editor,  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
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“Loss  Leaders”  Break 
Down  Price  Structure 


By  FRANK  FEHLMAN 

(\o.  196  in  a  series.) 

ON  AUGUST  14,  1937,  the  League  of 

Nations,  through  one  of  their  Mixed 
Committees,  released  a  340-page  docu¬ 
ment  representing  a  study  of  nutrition 
in  28  different  countries.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  findings  contained  in 
this  report  had  to  do  with  per  capita 
consumption  of  food  and  liquids.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  country  or  countries, 
the  average  adult  requires  about  24 
pounds  of  solid  food  each  week  to 
keep  alive.  With  this  he  must  also 
have  2^  gallons  of  liquids.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  per  capita  consumption 
of  solids  and  liquids  in  the  United 
States  confirms  the  world-wide  study 
compiled  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  good  times,  people  switch  to  ex¬ 
pensive  cuts  of  meats,  more  fresh 
fruits  and  fresh  vegetables.  Their 
weekly  food  budgets  are  higher  when 
times  are  good,  but  the  actual  pounds 
of  food  consumed  and  the  actual 
quarts  of  liquids  used  remain  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  year  in  and  year  out. 

No  country  in  the  world  has  ever 
enjoyed  the  dietary,  had  access  to  so 
many  different  kinds  and  types  of 
foods  and  liquids  as  has  the  United 
States.  No  country  in  the  world  has 
ever  been  able  to  produce  within  its 
own  boundaries  so  many  different 
classifications  of  fresh  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  greens,  meats  and  beverages. 
And,  with  the  exception  of  coffee  and 
tea,  and  a  few  condiments  and  ex¬ 
tracts,  all  of  our  foodstuffs  and  liquids 
can  be  produced  in  one  or  more  of 
our  48  states.  So  much  for  the  back¬ 
ground  of  “loss  leaders.” 

Giant  Markets 

DURING  the  past  10  years  giant  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  United  States  have  in¬ 
vaded  market  after  market  with  the 
result  that  today  approximately  25% 
of  our  entire  food  bill  (it  was  $9,400,- 
000,000  in  1939)  is  now  distributed 
tlirough  these  giant  markets.  Inde- 
I>endent  grocers  started  the  giant  mar¬ 
kets  but,  in  the  last  five  years,  our 
larger  food  chains  have  greatly  re¬ 
duced  their  individual  store  outlets 
and  are  now  the  biggest  factors  in  the 
giant  market  field.  Regardless  of  how 
much  capital  or  surplus  or  intelli¬ 
gence  an  individual  may  have,  he  can- 
rot  continually  “trade  punches”  with 
giant  markets  operated  by  the  larger 
chains.  Once  he  starts  a  price  war, 
using  nationally  advertised  brands  as 
loss  leaders,  as  “bait”  to  increase  his 
store  traffic,  he  is  inviting  a  death 
struggle  in  which  he  will  probably 
be  the  victim. 

What  Are  the  Loss  Leaders? 

DURING  the  past  six  months,  we  have 

checked  thousands  of  loss  leader 
items  in  many  papers.  Better  than 
S0%  of  these  loss  leaders  are  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  products.  Soaps  and 
cleansers,  canned  fruits,  condiments, 
ketchups,  flour,  coffees,  teas — staples 
that  have  a  high  turnover  seem  to  be 
the  ones  most  often  selected. 

The  larger  chains  today  manufac¬ 
ture  or  control  the  manufacture  of 
hundreds  of  items  that  compete  with 
nationally  advertised  products.  Study 
any  one  of  these  typical  chain  store 
giant  market  ads  and  you  will  find 
that  from  30  to  as  high  as  70%  of  their 
loss  leaders  are  products  of  national 
advertisers. 

The  average  shopper  visiting  these 
markets  that  have  advertised  loss 
leaders  on  Thursday  or  Friday,  finds 


not  only  the  loss  leaders,  but  from 
100  to  300  brand  items  that  are  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  giant  chain  mar¬ 
ket  operators.  The  independent  giant 
market  may  have  the  same  loss  lead¬ 
ers  but  he  doesn’t  have  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  brands.  Lacking  these,  he  is  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage.  The  only  sub¬ 
stitutes  he  has  to  work  with  are  the 
so-called  private  brands  which  he  ob¬ 
tains  from  some  regional  food  broker 
or  food  jobber.  In  most  cases,  these 
private  brands  do  not  have  consumer 
acceptance  and  in  most  cases  they 
cannot  compete  with  the  chain  giant 
operators’  private  brands  because  of 
prices,  and  all  too  often,  because  of 
quality. 

"Effect  on  Linage" 

IN  SEPTEMBER,  the  business  man¬ 
ager  of  a  paper  operating  in  a  com¬ 
munity  of  100,000  population,  showed 
us  his  food  linage  figures  for  1930  and 
gave  us  an  estimate  of  his  linage  for 
1940.  In  1930  he  had  33  different  food 
advertisers  in  his  paper.  They  used 
1,060,000  lines  of  advertising — all  local 
advertisers.  This  year  he  will  finish 
the  year  with  about  15  customers  and 
hopes  to  reach  600,000  lines.  This  year 
he  will  finish  with  40%  less  local  food 
linage  than  he  carried  in  1930  and 
what  to  us  seems  to  be  more  impor¬ 
tant  is  this:  Over  half  of  all  of  his  food 
advertisers  in  1930  are  now  out  of 
business. 

Future  of  the  Independent 

THE  independent  grocery  store,  do¬ 
ing  $200  a  week  or  the  independent 
giant  doing  $2,000  a  week  is  today  on 
the  spot.  Unless  the  independent  can 
supply  some  individual  service,  not 
s\ipplied  by  the  chain  giant  operator 
or  the  chain  store,  he  eventually  be¬ 
comes  an  “emergency  outlet.”  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  location,  he  will  pick  up 
emergency  orders  from  consumers 
who  do  not  have  the  time  to  travel  six 
blocks  or  six  miles  to  the  large  giant 
market. 

The  independent  store  owners  to 
whom  we  have  talked  have  said  that 
the  only  advantage  they  now  have — 
and  we  question  if  it  is  an  advantage 
— is  that  they  can  make  deliveries  and 
accept  certain  charge  accoimts. 

Another  Idea 

THE  AVERAGE  woman  supervises  or 
produces  with  her  own  hands  a 
total  of  1,095  meals  a  year.  365  of 
these  meals  are  dinners.  These 
women  run  out  of  ideas  for  meals  or 
they  lay  out  a  program  of  menus  that 
repeat  themselves  over  and  over.  The 
independent  operator  could,  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  woman’s  page  editor  of 
the  average  daily  paper,  develop 
menus  and  recipes  that  fit  his  own 
market.  These  menus  and  recipes 
could  be  run  over  the  signatures  of 
several  independent  food  stores  or 
could  be  run  as  a  part  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  giant  market  ads.  Every 
menu  should  have  an  unusual  recipe. 
These  recipes  might  be  a  complete 
meat  dish  or  they  might  be  confined 
to  desserts,  cookies,  and  pastry.  Seven 
)nenus  and  seven  recipes  could  be 
run  in  a  space  not  larger  than  three 
columns  nine  inches  so  that  the  cost 
is  not  prohibitive. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  this  type  of  food  ser¬ 
vice  would  increase  store  traffic  for 
the  independent  giant  market  or  a 


group  of  independent  grocers  and 
meat  markets,  but  there  must  be  some 
reason  why  national  magazines  and 
many  newspapers  feature  menus  and 
lecipes  continuously.  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has  conducted  a  food 
institute  for  24  years.  Every  day  the 
Herald  Tribune  releases  recipes, 
menus,  and  all  sorts  of  news  items 
about  better  ways  to  prepare  food. 

The  average  publisher,  business 
manager  and  advertising  manager, 
who  has  not  made  a  study  of  loss 
leaders  and  what  they  are  doing  now 
and  what  they  may  do  later  to  his  food 
linage,  might  receive  quite  a  shock 
if  such  a  study  were  made.  As  one 
publisher  told  us,  “Unless  we  do 
something  about  loss  leaders  and  help 
cur  independent  grocers  and  butchers 
and  the  independent  giant  markets, 
we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  10 
years  from  now  with  about  90%  of 
our  eggs  in  one  basket.  In  other 
words,  our  only  food  advertisers  will 
be  the  large  giants  operated  by  nation¬ 
wide  organizations  Loss  leaders  are 
like  a  slow  leak.  Constantly  they  are 
breaking  down  the  price  structure. 
Unless  independents  find  a  better  way 
to  hold  their  present  customers  and 
increase  their  customer  lists,  they  will 
eventually  stop  advertising  and  then 
comes  the  last  step — failure.” 

B-S-H  APPoirrMENTS 

Two  executive  appointments  have 
been  announced  by  Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert,  Inc.  John  B.  Morse  has 
been  named  vice-president  and  ac¬ 
count  executive  on  General  Mills  and 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank.  He 
has  been  with  B-S-H  for  three  years, 
and  prior  to  that  with  Lord  &  Thomas. 
J.  J.  Neale  takes  over  the  post  of 
radio  director.  He  resigned  from  NBC 
central  division  where  he  served  as 
.i.nles  traffic  manager. 

VICE-PRESIDENTSNAMED 

Earl  Baldwin  Thomas,  formerly  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  has  joined  McKee  &  Albright, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  as  vice-president  in 
charge  of  the  agency’s  New  York  of¬ 
fice,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  J.  A.  Mc- 
Fadden,  of  the  agency’s  staff  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  been  made  vice-president 
in  charge  of  radio. 

MURDOCH  RESIGNS 

Sir  Keith  Murdoch,  managing  di- 
lector  of  the  Melbourne  (Australia) 
Herald,  is  resigning  from  the  position 
of  Director-General  of  Information, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  in  June. 

FREE  PAPERS 

The  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  Commercial 
recently  announced  that  draftees  in 
its  circulation  area  would  be  given  a 
year’s  free  subscription  to  the  paper 
sent  to  camp,  upon  application. 


Hundreds  of  Cushman  Off-set 
Motors  have  paid  their  cost 
through  saving  30-50%  on  cur¬ 
rent  costs  and  without  repair 
bills.  You  can’t  lose  on  that 
kind  of  investment. 


Sees  Need  for  Humor 
In  Advertising 

Chicago,  Nov.  18 — A  strong  plea  for 
national  unity  and  patriotism  maiied 
the  highlight  of  the  luncheon  speech 
by  F.  H.  Fulton  to  the  49th  annual 
convention  of  the  Outdoor  Advertisisg 
Association  held  here  last  week. 

In  his  references  to  the  world  sit¬ 
uation  he  stated  that  “our  problem 
was  one  of  working  together,  that  a 
strong  nation  from  within  is  safe, 
Cheerfulness  is  a  blue  chip  asset  in 
this  world  today.” 

W.  J.  Cameron  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  was  a  guest  speaker  Nov. 
15  and  also  spoke  along  the  lines  of 
what  business  faces.  As  to  advertis¬ 
ing  and  the  component  parts  in  its 
various  fields  he  stressed  the  need  for 
humor.  “We  need  humor,”  he  said, 
“we  need  something  to  counter  bal¬ 
ance  Mr.  Ickes’  speeches  and  Mrs. 
Perkins’  decisions.” 

Officers  elected  were:  Chairman  of 
the  board,  B.  W.  Robbins,  Chicago, 
president.  General  Outdoor  Adv.  Co, 
Inc.;  vice-chairman  of  the  board, 
Harry  Crawford,  president,  Crawford 
Adv.  Agency,  Mobile,  Ala.;  president 
E.  C.  Donnelly,  president,  John  Don¬ 
nelly  &  Sons,  Boston;  vice-president 
Frank  Dunigan,  presiclent.  The  Brink- 
man  Corp.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  H.  E.  Fisk,  Chicago;  secretarv 
and  treasurer,  J.  B.  Stewart,  Dixon  k 
Stewart,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

AGENT  FOR  S.  A.  FIRM 

For  the  first  time  in  its  86  years  of 
existence,  Molinos  Podesta,  largest 
manufacturer  of  flour  and  noodles  in 
the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  an  advertsing  agency,  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co. 

BO^f 
AD  LINAGE 
by  OFFSET 

Newspapers  printed  by  OffMt 

can  offar  advartisari  timaly  picturas  of 
marchandita,  stora  or  parsonnal . . .  print 
than)  quickly  with  low  praparation  and  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  ATF-Wabandorfar  Wab  or 
Shaat  Fad  Offsat  Prassas  will  anabla  yoo 
to  offar  this  low  cost  sarvica  to  your  local 
advartisars  and  incraasa  your  ad  linaga. 
Wnta  TODAY  for  complata  information! 

American  Type  Founders 

OfhttDMtion  .  MOUNT  VERNON.  N.t, 


VULCAN 

PRESS  BLANKETS  AND 
VULCOLASTIC  INKING 
ROLLERS 


Vulcan  Proofing  Company 

BETTER  PRINT 

58th  Street  and  1st  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Sales  Representatives  in  Principal  Citw 
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Here  We  Have 
Mr.  Ickes  Again 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  20 — Secre- 
taiy  Ickes  today  released  the  follow¬ 
ing  “American  editors  have  accepted 
avidly  my  recent  friendly  invitation 
to  comment  on  the  progressively 
perilous  decline  in  the  political  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  press  until  this  month 
when  we  elected  a  President  sup¬ 
ported  by  less  than  23%  of  our  press. 

“The  response  has  been  so  eager 
and  the  (hscussion  so  illuminating 
that  I  am  emboldened  to  solicit  addi¬ 
tional  enlightenment  for  the  coimtry 
on  a  phase  of  this  subject  that  appears 
to  have  escaped  the  publishers. 

“Hundreds  of  publishers  have  gra¬ 
ciously  accepted  my  previous  invi¬ 
tation  and  hundreds  of  editorials  have 
appeared  offering  hundreds  of  ex¬ 
planations  on  the  press  handling  of 
the  recent  campaign.  In  general  the 
conclusions  of  the  publishers  were 
that  the  press  did  a  splendid,  honest 
and  praiseworthy  job  and  that  any¬ 
body  thinking  differently  is  a  some- 
thing-or-other  who  does  not  believe 
in  the  ‘Freedom  of  the  Press.’ 

“Recalling  recent  statements  to  the 
effect  that  only  those  who  have  popu¬ 
lar  confidence  can  be  strong  and  that 
only  the  strong  can  be  free,  I  now,  in 
friendly  fashion,  invite  comment  on 
how  the  recent  election  established 
the  popular  confidence  in  the  press 
that  brings  it  the  strength  without 
which  it  cannot  be  free.” 

OmCERS  RE-ELECTED 

Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  20 — Stockhold¬ 
ers  of  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc., 
re-elected  directors:  News  Leader, 
John  Stewart  Bryan,  D.  Tennant 
Bryan,  St.  George  Bryan,  W.  Brydon 
Tennant,  Douglas  S.  Freeman,  R. 
Keith  Kane,  Washington;  Times-Dis- 
patch,  Samuel  L.  Slover,  P.  S.  Huber, 
N.  N.  Hill,  C.  L.  Kaufman,  all  Norfolk; 
J.  Dana  Wise,  directors.  Re-elected 
officers;  John  Stewart  Bryan,  presi¬ 
dent,  publisher;  D.  Tennant  Bryan, 
vice-president,  general  manager;  J. 
Dana  Wise,  vice-president,  business 
manager;  W.  Brydon  Tennant,  secre¬ 
tary;  John  Stewart  Bryan,  treasurer; 
J.  George  Bryan,  vice-president; 
Douglas  S.  Freeman,  J.  Dana  Wise,  D. 
Tennant  Bryan,  assistant  treasurers. 
D.  D.  Wells,  J.  L.  Stott,  assistant  sec¬ 
retaries. 

■ 

BROWN  RE-ELECTED 

In  last  weeks’  Editor  &  Publisher,  a 
roundup  on  newspapermen  elected  to 
Congress  failed  to  include  the  re-elec¬ 
tion  of  Clarence  Brown,  publisher, 
Blanchester  (O.)  Star-Republican  and 
other  papers,  as  representative  for  a 
second  term  from  the  Seventh  Ohio 
District. 

■ 

NAMES  'SPECIAL' 

Mective  Jan.  1,  1941,  Burke, 

Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  Morristown  (N.  J.)  Record 
m  the  field  of  general  advertising. 
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OLD  TYPE  DUSTED  OFF 

Featuring  type  styles  rarely  seen 
in  everyday  use,  this  unusual  Macy 
advertisement  announcing  the  store’s 
annual  Thanksgiving  parade  appeared 
in  15  newspapers  this  week. 

The  copy  was  written  by  Margaret 
Fishback,  Macy  institutional  copy¬ 
writer,  and  the  lay-out  was  made  by 
Jack  Skolnik.  Most  of  the  outmoded 
type  was  rounded  up  from  New  York 
typehouses  specializing  in  old  styles. 

In  the  large  dailies  the  ad  measured 
700  by  250  lines.  The  tabloid  size 
was  500  by  200  lines. 


Honor  James  Weir  for 
25  Years  in  Journalism 

James  W.  Weir’s  25  years  in  news¬ 
paper  work  was  celebrated  Nov.  14 
at  a  banquet  of  West  Virginia  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  at  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.  Weir,  secretary  of  the  West 
Virginia  Publishers’  Association  and 
newly-elected  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  was 
honor  guest  at  the  banquet  opening 
the  19th  annual  State  journalism  con¬ 
ference.  He  is  also  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Randolph  Review,  and  he  dis¬ 
cussed  ways  in  which  newspapers  can 
participate  in  national  newspaper 
work. 

Business  and  news  problems  facing 
the  editors  and  publishers  were  out¬ 
lined  by  other  speakers,  including 
Secretary  C.  T.  McHenry,  of  Charles¬ 
ton;  J.  Raiford  Watkins,  of  Beckley; 
H.  C.  Minor,  of  Morgantown,  and 
C.  E.  Smith,  of  Fairmont. 

SCRANTON  BOMB  SCARE 

A  day  or  two  after  a  bomb  explo¬ 
sion  took  two  lives  in  Scranton,  Pa., 
there  was  a  bomb  scare  in  the  Scran¬ 
ton  Times  office.  The  “bomb”  proved 
to  be  a  new  alarm  clock  which  An¬ 
drew  Conway,  of  the  maintenance 
staff,  placed  under  a  chair  in  the  ele¬ 
vator.  A  substitute  operator  heard 
the  ticking,  became  alarmed,  and  no¬ 
tified  the  superintendent.  The  latter 
grabbed  the  package  and  dropped  it 
in  a  tub  of  water  in  the  celler. 


Wheeler  Says  Political 
News  Was  Fairly  Run 

The  manner  in  which  political  news 
of  the  major  candidates  was  fairly 
played  in  newspapers  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  a  free  press  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  Charles  Wheeler,  Chicago  Daily 
News  political  editor,  told  members 
of  the  Chicago  professional  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Nov.  18.  “IE  ever 
there  was  an  excellent  demonstration 
that  the  press  is  free,  it  was  in  the 
recent  Presidential  campaign,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Mr.  Wheeler  pointed  out  that  both 
parties  received  fair  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  press  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns.  Texts  of  the  speeches  of  iih- 
portant  speakers  appeared  on  the  in¬ 
side  pages,  he  said,  when  front  page 
display  was  not  warranted.  While  it 
may  be  charged  that  Republican  can¬ 
didates  received  more  space,  he  added, 
it  was  because  Wendell  Willkie  and 
his  Republican  colleagues  made  more 
major  speeches  than  did  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  followers.  This  fair 
treatment  in  the  news  columns,  he 
said,  offset  any  charge  of  unfairness 
against  the  63%  of  the  press  which 
supported  Mr.  Willkie  editorially. 

■ 

Phoenix  Dailies  Issue 
176-Page  Edition 

The  1940  Romantic  Progressive  Ari¬ 
zona  Edition  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic  and  Gazette,  novel  from  sev- 
cial  standpoints,  was  published  by  the 
newspapers  Nov.  16  and  17  with  176 
pages  in  16  sections. 

A  staff  job  from  first  page  to  last, 
the  edition  contained  15,000  inches  of 
advertising  all  of  which  was  sold  in 
five  weeks  by  the  regular  ad  staff.  The 
650  staff-written  stories,  which  total 
some  180,000  words,  were  written  over 
a  10-week  period  and  are  notable  for 
the  absence  of  articles  which  can  be 
classified  in  the  “puff”  variety.  Vir¬ 
tually  every  page  contains  its  quota 
of  art.  Ten  of  the  12  sections  in  the 
Romantic  Progressive  Arizona  Edition 
proper  have  covers  consisting  of  sin¬ 
gle  pictures  blown  up  to  full-page 
size. 

Eighty  thousand  copies  were  printed, 
and  all  were  sold  the  day  of  publi¬ 
cation. 

Nearly  all  of  the  copies  in  excess  of 
the  newspapers’  regular  circulation, 
were  sold  in  advance  through  10-day 


LLDLOVV  typefaces  please  the 
advertisers — and  Ludlow  costs 
certainly  please  the  office .  .  . 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  •  •  •  Chicago,  Illinois 


and  one-day  special  subscription  of¬ 
fers  of  39  cents  and  19  cents,  respec¬ 
tively.  Copies  delivered  to  regular 
subscribers  included  a  mailing  folder. 

■ 

Boscul  Coffee 
Expands  Campaign 

The  William  S.  Scull  Company, 
makers  of  Boscul  coffee,  will  use 
twice  as  many  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  in  1941  as  in  1940. 

Newspapers  in  six  Ohio  cities  and 
one  Pennsylvania  city  will  be  added 
to  the  schedule.  The  campaign  will 
cover  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  New  York,  and  Delaware. 
All  told,  newspapers  in  more  than  30 
cities  will  be  used. 

Ads  will  vary  in  size  from  150  to 
800  lines  on  a  basic  schedule  of  two 
ads  per  week.  Copy  will  be  based  on 
the  theme  of  “it  tastes  as  good  as  it 
smells.” 

Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  New 
York,  handles  the  Boscul  account. 

■ 

Illinois  State  Journal 
Passes  110th  Birthday 

Springfielii,  Ill.,  Nov.  18  —  The 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal  ob¬ 
served  its  noth  anniversary  Nov.  10. 
It  is  the  oldest  newspaper  in  Illinois. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Sangamo 
Journal  was  published  by  Josiah  and 
Simeon  Francis  on  Nov.  10,  1831. 
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WILLIAM  E.  W.  YERBY,  76,  editor  of 


Guild  Group  Questions 
Disband  Order 

Los  Angeles,  Nov.  13 — A  motion 


en.bo;o  (Ala.)  disbanding  of  the  Guild 

,  j  t  American  Committee,  spearhead  of 

Alt.  T  ■  1  A  j  ..A  uso  ih®  local  guilds  anti-commumst  fac- 

brief 

Yerby  had  the  of  being  ri.e  ““SereS  MayTy^‘ guM 

slates  oldest  editor  in  point  of  eon-  p„, 

tinuous  service.  guild  can  disband  only  its  offi- 

Charles  J.  Weaver,  44,  formerly  a  pjai  committees,  it  was  pointed  out, 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  3,^^  Guild  Americans  is  a  volun- 
Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel-Record,  tary  and  unofficial  group,  which  to 
was  found  dead  in  bed  at  his  home  in  aate  has  issued  two  dodgers  and  pam- 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  Nov.  14.  Death  was  phlets  and  one  newspaper  in  its  fight 


attributed  to  a  heart  attack. 


to  reduce  communist  influence  in  the 


Walter  Craig,  61,  for  many  years  guild, 
with  the  advertising  department  of  Despite  the  motion,  the  Guild 
Montreal  Daily  Star,  died  Nov.  14  in  Americans  claimed  victories  earlier  in 


Montreal  General  Hospital. 


the  meeting  in  the  naming  of  one  of 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  ■—  .70  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 
FORMS  CLOSE  THUR.  NOON 

Clreelotiee  Promotioe 


Edward  P.  Sempert,  veteran  mail  its  members  and  a  sympathizer  as  the  ^ 

LANG  s  two  delegRtes  to  a  new  state-  :V 


room  foreman  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-  s  two  oeiegaies  10  a  new  siaie- 

Express  and  the  old  Express,  died  wide  guild  organizing  committee,  and 
Nov.  13  after  a  long  illnes.  He  was  54  placing  three  out  of  five  members 
ij  on  two  other  committees. 


Orridfiitiil  Building.  Indinnapnlis 

Miscellaneous 


Nov.  13  after  a  long  illnes.  He  was  54  picci.iK  oui  01  i.vo  memoers  Miscellaneous 

ij  on  two  other  committees.  -  --  - 

years  old.  ^  TOPS  ALL! 

John  E.  Beckwith.  62.  photographer  QUELD  CONTRACT  LAUR?L'i°‘lm';;;^ve*^‘^Process 

and  cartoonist  for  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  ao  r™  t'  .  Keproduci-S  Booklets.  Folders.  Brochures. 

Evening  Item  for  40  years,  until  his  Minneapolis,  Nov.  18  The  first  500  (9^xii")  copip  $2.63;  add’l  lOO’s 
HioB  nn  uild  cootract  coveriug  non-editorial  f-c.  All  sizes  ^aiUble.  Quantity  Kuna 
retirement  some  time  ago,  died  on  dm,...!  u  ...  u  Lower.  Request  Complete  Price  Schedules; 

Nov.  11  at  Madison.  N.  H.  employes  has  been  signed  hera,  be-  prpg  Descriptive  Manual.  In  Met.  N.  Y. 

_  tween  the  Tribune  Newspapers  and  Request  Representative  —  WAlker  5-0526. 

Saul  Ginsburg,  74,  European  corre-  Cities  local  of  the  guild.  The  480  Canal  St..  X.  Y.  c. 

spondent  of  the  Jewish  Daily  For-  contract  covering  the  commercial  de-  ..  e  c  1 


Saul  Ginsburg,  74,  European  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Jewish  Daily  For- 


B  TOPS  ALL! 

GUILD  CONTRACT  LAUREL'S  Improved  Proress 

XT  so  rm.  n  X  Reproduces  Booklets.  Folders.  Brochures. 
Minneapolis,  Nov.  18— The  first  500  (QVixii")  copies  $2.63;  add’l  loo’a 
jxuild  contract  covering  non-editorial  22c.  All  sizes  available.  Quantity  Runs 


Laurel  Process.  480  Canal  St.,  X.  Y. 


ujard  from  1910  to  1930  and  since  then  partments  provides  for  payroll  in-  -  Newspapers  For  Sale 
a  member  of  the  newspaper  s  editorial  tntalmc»  ^l?noo  iht^  first  — Afternoon  daily.  Kxdnsivr.  rHsuTii 

staff  in  New  York  died  Nov  17  in  ^  totaling  the  first  year,  „,Hnufarturi.,K  tiHd.  iNiptiL.iion  :50,ooo. 

Sian  in  iNew  aiea  inov.  in  more  than  $40,000  over  a  three-  Grossiiijr  $100  noo  yo«r. 

Israel  Zion  Hospital,  Brooklyn.  year  period.  The  guild  also  renewed  ^■^31 — Weekly.  Kxriusivt‘  in  roumy.  small 

Henry  Whitmore,  73.  one-time  real  its  editorial  contract  with  the  Tribune  $6!ooo.'(K)”cash.  l 

estate  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald,  and  the  Star  Journal.  Contracts  for  MURRAY  K.  Hll.l,  A-  As.mk'I.vtk.'^ 
died  Nov.  14  at  his  home  in  West  iJoth  the  commercial  and  editorial  de-  Nashville,  Tennessee 


Newton,  Mass. 

Harold  E.  Reynolds.  37,  for  10  years 
in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner's  mar¬ 
ket  research  department,  died  Nov.  11 
of  typhoid  following  an  illness  of  a 
month. 

Hugh  G.  Buskirk,  35.  formerly  of 


partment  employes  include  "war 
clauses”  which  guarantee  jobs  of  men 
called  to  service,  upon  their  return, 
'i'here  is  no  guild  shop  clause. 

URGES  MORE  ADS 

Northampton,  Mass.,  Nov.  19 — 


the  advertising  staff  of  the  Reading  Stating  that  at  least  $1,000,000,  and 
(Pa.)  Times,  died  at  his  home  in  Probably  more  in  new  money,  has 


iind  profitable.  Bi'autifni  loialion.  Price 
$6,000.00  cash. 

-MURRAY  K.  Hll.l.  A  AS.so('I .VTK.>< 
Newspaper  Brokers  Nashville,  Tennessee 
California  Weeklies  1  have  several  ex¬ 
cellent  buys  right  now  requiring  initial 
investinentN  of  $.">.000  lo  $10.1)00.  A. 
W.  .'»typi‘s.  Mill-  Tower.  San  FraiieiKeo. 
Demonstrably  competent,  reliable  man  with 
$1,000  or  perhaps  less  eaii  -«'eiire  over 
par  interest  ami  full  imblishersliip  of 
;ibsentee-owneil  \\  •'ll'ei|uip|ie(l  exrlosive 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  \Veekly  with  imr- 
oha-e  option  or  investment  retnriieil . 
Unusual  cireiiinstanees  pi  riiiit  exeeptional 
oiiportunity  for  iiiinn  iliate  at  lion  Box 
1977.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Springmont,  Pa.,  Nov.  12. 


probably  more  in  new  money,  has  1977.  Editor  a  Publisher. 

Been  spent  in  three  counties  here,  by  Exclusive  Afternoon  County  Seat  Daily  in 
_ _  utte  of  best  counties  in  California.  Price 


es  T-.  '  TT-  e-  tourists  and  new  residents  as  a  result 

Capt.  Donald  McKenzie  Goud^  ^^e  national  advertising  programs 
M.C  formerly  on  the  editmial  steff  ^j^e  Pioneer  Valley  Association; 


Evening  Telegram,  “jitters”  in  this  country 

died  m  Toronto.  Nov.  15.  He  was  at  injure  the  tourist  business 


one  time  with  the  Windsor  Star. 


■lext  summer;  and  that  the  Associa- 


$150,000.  requiring  at  least  $50,000  cash. 
Details  to  qualified  buyer  only.  M.  C. 
Moore,  Newspaper  Broker,  Beverly  Hills, 
California. 

Nawtpapar  Irekars 


superintendent  of  Peru  (Ind.)  Repub-  some  industrial  advertising,  John  W. 
lican  since  1902,  died  Nov.  11  of  a  Haigis  of  Greenfield,  president,  gave 
heart  ailment.  its  two-year  report  here  last  night. 

Clark  Bran  ion.  former  Detroit  “ 

News  reporter  and  at  one  time  pri-  TO  HEAD  U.  OF  OKLA. 
vate  secretary  to  Charles  Bowles,  Joseph  A.  Brandt,  city  editor  of  the 


former  Detroit  mayor,  died  Nov.  18  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  in  1928  and 
in  Cleveland  of  injuries  suffered  the  prior  to  that  a  reporter  of  the  Ponca 
previous  day  in  an  automobile  acci-  City  (Okla.)  News,  will  on  Aug.  1. 
dent.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  1941.  become  president  of  the  Uni- 


was  engaged  in  advertising  work. 


versity  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  after 


John  Hannen,  77,  secretary  of  the  resigning  as  director  of  the  Princeton 
Michigan  Good  Roads  Assn,  and  one  University  Press.  He  left  the  Tribune 
of  the  state’s  pioneer  newspapermen,  establish  the  University  of  Okla- 
died  Nov.  17  in  East  Lansing.  Han-  ^oma  Press  and  remained  there  until 
nen  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  1®38  to  accept  a  like  position  at  Prince- 
old  Traverse  City  (Mich.)  Morning  ^^n  Univeraity.  Mrs  Brandt  formerly 
Herald,  and  later  was  managing  was  Mi^  Sallye  Little,  member  of  the 
editor  of  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  editorial  staff. 

George  M.  Davis,  formerly  with  the  LASKEY  AD  MANAGER 

old  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  News  as  Emeiy  P.  Laskey  has  been  appointed 
business  manager  and  later  assistant  ^idvertising  manager  of  the  Daily 
business  manager  of  the  old  Chicago  Record,  New  York  textile  trade 

Herald-Examiner,  died  recently  in  his  publiration,  succ^ding  Milton  Adler, 
automobile  at  Plymouth,  Mich.  Davis  y„  °  acquired  an  interpt  in  the 
left  Milwaukee  about  12  years  ago.  Worcester  Knffting  Co.  and  will 


GETS  WILBUR  ACCOUNT 

Wilbur-Suchard  Chocolate  Co.,  Inc., 
Lititz,  Pa.,  makers  of  Wilbur  Buds  and 
many  other  Wilbur  and  Suchard 


Worcester  Knitting  Co.  and  will  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  that  firm.  Mr. 
Adler  had  been  with  the  Fairchild 
Publications  for  20  years.  Mr.  Laskey 
has  been  there  10  years. 

TEST  CAMPAIGN 

Loma  Linda  Food  Products  Co., 


chocolate  candies,  have  appointed  Oakland,  Cal.,  has  begun  a  six-week 
Gray  &  Rogers  (formerly  Jerome  B.  newspaper  test  campaign  advertising 
Gray  &  Co.),  Philadelphia,  to  direct  Ruskets,  prepared  breakfast  food,  in 
their  advertising.  nine  northern  California  cities. 


It  You  Souk 

A  JOB 

In  Any  of  Thes«  Fitidi: 
Administrathn  Manaftinent 
Advertising  MKhanical 
Circulation  Promotion 

Editorial  Publicity 

k  Utilize  These  Services 


1.  Draft  a  four-time  ad  setting  forth 
your  qualifications  and  send  it  to  ui 
with  payment.  (Count  fire  words  to 
the  line  40c  per  line,  per  issue).  For 
four  consMutive  issues,  your  message 
will  reach  prospective  employers.  Many 
are  placed  dirKtIy  through  this 
source. 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  registration 
blank  that  will  he  tent  you  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  copy.  Registration  is  good 
for  six  months,  and  this  prMedure 
makes  your  record  available  to  the 
publishers  and  exKutives  calling  upon 
us  constantly  for  help  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  and  its  allied 
Journalistic  fields.  Your  confidence 
respected,  of  course. 

3.  Deadline,  12K)0  Thursday,  noon. 

E&P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

1700  Times  BUg.  N.  T.  C. 


Holp  Wantod 

In  answering  advertisements  of  the  "HZ 
Wanted”  nature,  it  is  advisable  to 
copies  of  references  rather  than  the  origmt!, 
Copies  serve  the  purpose  and  avoid  postii!, 

loss  of  originals. _ 

Advertising  Sslesnisn,  ezperiencedPt^Uu 
writing  copy  ;  prefer  one  with  some  w 
tional  experience.  State  age  and  refer 
ence.  Southern  daily  has  opening  (b 
good  man  who  can  produce  results.  Wnt, 
Box  1955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager  —Are  yn 
the  man  we’re  looking  fori  I’erhaps  yn 
are  now  employed  as  an  Assi-tant  CAJ 
or  have  a  good  background  in  clauifee 
which  would  qualify  you.  This  openinj 
is  on  a  growing  newspaper  in  a  grovic; 
city  and  though  the  starting  .salary  u 
nominal,  it  offers  a  good  future.  Write 
fully,  stating  age.  educatinn,  experiente 
and  salary  desired.  Box  1993.  Editor  t 
Publisher. 

CLA.SSIFIED  TELEPHONE  SUPERVISOK 
For  70.000  circulation  newspaper  in  Ei»i. 
4  solicitors.  Must  be  experienced  prl 
age  30-40.  Salary  $32.50.  Give  cm. 
piete  details  for  con.sideration.  Bn 
1962,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Deep-South  Afternoon  Daily  needs  detk 
man.  Experience;  general  competeiq 
necessary.  Liquor  addicts  netxl  not  apply 
Paper  publishes  three  editions  daily  s 
city  of  30,000  now  booming  with  estil- 
lishment  of  75.000-man  troop  trainhy 
camp.  Write  quick  or  wire.  Box  igj. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

District  Manager,  under  35,  married,  hip 
school  education ;  own  late  model  car  ut 
understand  boys.  Give  references.  ssUi 
expected  and  recent  picture  Box  197 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion  Manager  Wanted;  must  be  gout 
public  speaker;  experienced  in  all  lyptt 
of  newspaper  promotion  work,  such  u 
writing  ads;  also,  stories  for  differcc. 
newspaper  publications.  Only  a  lau 
with  the  above  qualifications  and  gate 
record  as  promotion  manager  need  sppl; 
Address  Box  1775,  Editor  &  Publisu’ 

Salesman  that  can  produce  results  bn-isHi 
review  pages.  Referatces  required.  Writ* 
giving  details — 

Briggs  Bros.  Advertising  Co. 

Charles  E.  Briggs 
Key  Building 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Salesman  wanted,  calling  on  weekly  nra- 
paper-,  to  handle  profitable  sideline.  Bos 
158,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


A  Very  Good  Job 
II  Was, 

Too. 


Frank  S.  Davis  62.  mechanical  plant  tion’s  program  for  1941  should  include  ^•7“i^l®e^or'‘?fader‘”Hig*hel\"*;ef”r^crs: 


LEX  FEIGHXER  AGENCY,  Nashville.  Mich. 
NEWSPAPERS.  MAGAZINES  AND 
BROADCA.STING 

Stations  bought  and  sold.  D.  J.  Dwyer, 
Box  573,  Grand  Central  Annex,  New  York 
City,  X.  Y.  WAtkins  9-2341. _ 


That  is,  the  post  of  City  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  of  the  Mobile  (Ala¬ 
bama)  PRESS  REGISTER— one  of 
the  outstanding  newspapers  in  that 
section  of  the  country. 

Myrle  E.  Brandle,  formerly  of 
Austin,  Texas,  is  the  man  we 
placed  in  this  responsible  position. 
He  is  31  and  his  picture  is  repro¬ 
duced  above. 

This  seems  to  be  the  time  of  ye^r 
when  the  executive  positions  ^ 
being  filled.  Are  you  registered  for 
advancement  with  the  Personnel 
Service? 

THE  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


for  NOVEMBER  23,  1940 
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SitaatioM  Wantad 
AdMiButratiTe 

/^rerttfliig.  Bailness  Manager;  age  41; 
married ;  emplored,  middlewest.  Eighteen 
jtan'  experience.  Box  1862,  Editor  A 
Pnbliaher. 

Assistant  to  Bnslness  Manager 

fifteen  fears  all  news,  business  and  cir¬ 
culation  departments,  pins  three  fears 
industrial,  political  publicitf.  Age  38, 
married,  emplofed.  Prefer  Northeast. 
Box  1912.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Accountant — Exeeptionallf  experienced  in 
newspaper  detail.  Veir  strong  on  circu¬ 
lation  accounting.  Former  chief  ac¬ 
countant  of  two  small  citf  dailies,  and 
an  out.standing  New  York  Citf  publica 
tion.  f’ormer  ABC  auditor.  fto  any¬ 
where.  Box  1661.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Bookkeeper-Typist  and  Accountant.  Trained 
in  newspiiiier  work;  young:  ability;  in¬ 
tegrity.  .-Ill  references.  Box  1820.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

^  CONTROLLER 

with  SALES  ANGLE 

.Iccountant  having  wide,  diversified  experi¬ 
ence  including  publishing,  manufacturing, 
retail:  also  sales  supervision,  budgets, 
costs.  Available  December  1st.  Still 
young  with  initiative  and  enthusiasin. 
Address  Box  1980.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Defense  Program  carefully  planned  and 
operated  for  yon  against  inefficiency,  de¬ 
lay  and  friction.  Was  chief  defender 
for  lop  exei-ulivi*  of  trade  paper,  eeo 
Moiea-  siirvi-y.  trad(‘  association,  foreign 
Iriide.  Boss  writes  of  me:  “Quick  gr.isp 
■if  i-ssi.iiiials."  ’  'In  addition  to  praetical 
liu.siiiess  sense  has  unusual  understand 
iiig  of  human  beings.”  “In  her  contacts 
and  litters  humor,  roi-inality.  sympathy, 
sophistication,  whatever  most  effia-tive. 
always  in  right  iilace  at  right  lime  ” 
Di-lsils  of  this  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
furnished  bv  Emilv  Brellner.  2:i  E.  8tb 
St.,  Xew  York.  N.  Y. 

Kewspaper  Accountant-Bookkeeper.  Four 
teen  years  assistant  to  conuilridler  Metro 
I'olitHii  daily.  Can  handle  all  details  and 
-h-ve  costs.  :17  m-irried.  children.  Box 
lt;8.')  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Publishers'  Asaistant,  Managing  Editor, 
available  due  to  merger.  Married,  fam¬ 
ily.  Exceptional  sound  experience.  Box 
1917.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Pofition  aa  Editor  or  Adwertlsing  Manager 
of  good  weekly  or  email  daily.  Experi¬ 
ence:  editor  of  big  weekly;  advertising 
manager  famous  tri-weekly;  advertising 
staff  good  daily;  editor  semi -weekly. 
Age  29.  married,  college  graduate,  draft 
exempted.  Good  references,  character, 
personality.  Box  1874.  Editor  t  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Sitaotiena  Wonted 

AHverfiiine  _ 

Advertising  ability,  selling,  layout,  copy. 
Producer,  age  26,  college.  Six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  large,  small  newspapers, 
agencies.  References.  Have  car.  Em¬ 
ployed.  but  desire  change  for  better  op- 
portunity. _ Box  1894.  FMitor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Director  witli  ideas  seeks  con 
ni'clion  with  newspaper  that  wants  a 
leader  who  can  develop  more  linage  in 
these  changing  linn-s.  conditions,  and 
habits-  (national,  retail,  classified,  tiro- 
motinn)  —  record  of  accomplishment. 
'Voiild  like  a  hard  job!  Available  .lanii 
•'.ry  lsi  May  I  tell  my  story.  Box  1975. 
bililor  iV-  Publi-her.  _ 

Advertising  Man,  married,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  elassified,  retail,  merchandis¬ 
ing;  now-  employed;  seek  better  oppor- 
tnnily.  Box  1902.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager-Salesman;  ten  years 
present  position.  Publisher  writes.  “Can 
sell  advertising.  His  forte  is  resourcc- 
fullness  in  developing  ideas  that  increase 
linage”  Thirty-three  years  of  age.  mar¬ 
ried.  Write  Box  1991,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher 

Advertising  Manager  daily  (Populatinn  75,- 
bbO)  ;  hai  half-million  gain  1940  and 
thinks  he  can  handle  bigger  job.  Salary, 
bonus  on  increases,  preferred.  Box  1987, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman,  sixteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  newspaper  and  printing.  Age 
38;  free  to  travel.  Box  1828,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 

Classified  Phone  Room  Supervisor — eight 
years'  experience;  now  employed.  Ex¬ 
cellent  knowledge  telephone  selling,  rate 
structure,  credit,  competition,  promotion 
snd  personnel  management;  have  latent 
ideas  of  my  own  that  can  be  converted 
into  substantial,  stable  gains.  Pleasant 
^ voice,  too.  Box  1924.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Manager  wants  connection  with 
publisher  of  worthwhile  property  near 
bankruptcy  due  to  publishing  problems 
1  can  ease  the  pressure  immediately — 
raise  cash  if  necessary.  Write  Box  1940. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

SALES  MANAGER  EXECDTIVE 
■las  wide  New  York  City  experience  with 
puhlishing  firms  and  creditable  record 
through  building  up  sales  organizations 
showing  losses  or  no  sales  to  substantial 
profits.  Available  January  1st.  What  ia 
your  offer?  Address  Box  1989,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


SltaatioM  WaRHd 

_ CrCThtiAx _ 

Available 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Fifteen  years’  Carrier-boy  specialist,  two 
largest  chain  newspapers  in  America. 
Promotion  award  winner.  Own  new  Speed 
Graphic  4x5,  darkroom  equipment.  Ex¬ 
perienced  as  Manager,  City,  layout,  con¬ 
test  bulletins — other  departments. 

Age  36,  Methodist.  Present  employed. 
Want  better  opportunity.  Any  recoramen 
dations,  references  you  desire.  Write  for 
record.  Box  1873,  Editor  k  Publisher 
Circulation  Manager  or  advertising  sales¬ 
man; — 20  years.  Experienced  all  phases 
outside  of  office:  can  handle  boys;  pro¬ 
ducer  any  locution.  Box  1950.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Thirteen  years’  experience  or 
two  Metropolitan  dailies  con-  i 
sisting  of  consolidation,  three 
raisecl  rates  and  starting  of  new 
paper  with  first  ABC  audit 
24,000  evening  and  Sunday  aver¬ 
age.  Thirty  -  seven,  married, 
sober. 

Box  1879 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


One  with  many  years  of  experience  in  the 
morning  and  evening  field,  specializing  in 
carrier  home  delivery;  a  clean  record, 
reliable,  able  to  analyze  and  build  circu¬ 
lation  economically,  desires  position  a.s — 

1.  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on  a  small 
Iiaper 

2.  SUPERVISOR  with  a  Metropolitan 
paper 

Box  1969  Editor  &  Publisher 

Situations  Wanted 

Circulation  (Cont’d) 

A  Reporter.  Columnist,  Sunday  Editor,  wide 

home  exiierienci-  |>liis  features,  war  rover- 
age  iibi'o.id.  Modest  pay.  Box  1986.  k'.di- 

tor  k  I’ublislier. _ _ 

Above-average  Reporter,  city  editor,  tliree 
years’  intensive  experience  on  morning 
tabloid,  city  of  15,000.  seeks  change  fur 
better.  Employed,  age  23.  married.  Box 
1942.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^ert  Girl  Reporter,  editor,  feature  writer: 
age  22;  two  years’  correspondent  big 
daily:  luiblieily;  college  news  editor;  go 
aiiywliere.  Box  1945,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
Assistant  Editor,  national  trade  weekly, 
wants  better  opportunity  to  use  excep¬ 
tional  writing,  editorial  experience  in 
magazine  field.  Box  1988,  Editor  k 
I’liblistier. 

BRAINS  YOUNG  WOMAN 
Experienced  news  reporting,  rewrite,  fea¬ 
tures,  reviews  on  Metropolitan  daily, 
weekly.  Now  employed.  Splendid  refer¬ 
ences. 

Box  1892  Editor  Sc  Publisher 

Capable  Editor  and  Writer — eleven  years 
reporter,  city  editor  and  editor  of  Metro¬ 
politan  newspapers;  well  qualified  for 
copy  desk,  associate  editorship,  good 
reportorial  post  or  weekly  editorship. 
Age  32.  Box  1910,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
Capable  Man,  24,  wants  Midwest  job.  Desk, 
reporting,  makeup.  Now  working  East¬ 
ern  daily.  University  graduate.  Box 

1906,  Editor  Sc  Publisher,  _ 

Editor,  Publisher  or  Managing  E^tor.  Can 
lower  costa,  improve  reader  response. 
Twenty-three  years  on  Metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies.  New  England  preferred.  Box  1866, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCE  plus  YOUTH 
Now  working,  I  desire  a  change 
to  newspaper,  publicity  organiza¬ 
tion  or  news  department  of  firm 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  Married,  26, 
one  child — another  coming.  Re¬ 
write,  copy  reading,  editing, 
makeup,  leg  work.  Five  years  in 
charge  of  editorial  department  of 
daily  above  10,000  circulation. 
Publicity,  ghost  writing,  publish¬ 
ing,  press  association,  back  room 
experience.  Own  car,  furniture, 
have  money  in  bank  and  good 
credit  rating.  Started  young  with 
responsible  job;  been  holding 
them  ever  since.  All  sorts  of  re¬ 
ferences.  Fast,  hard  worker. 

Box  1965,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Experienced  daily  editor-reporter,  31.  Pre¬ 
fer  city  10,000  up.  Go  anywhere.  Box 

1905,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Just  a  moment,  please  I  Fast  copy  desk 
position,  sports  editorship  sought  by 
young  man,  married,  experienced,  em- 
ployed.  Box  1907,  Editor  Sc  Pubiisher. 
Midwest  Daily  Managing  Editor  wants 
quick  change.  Damn  good  reasons! 
Handle  anything  editorial  side.  Best 
references.  Prefer  midwest.  Box  1946, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Shop  at—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Save 

New  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


Coiwposlwq  Room  ^qalpmant  Per  Sal* 

Buy  liinotypes.  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  valiie.'^.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  comimsing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  (’o..  237 
Lafayette  St.,  Y. 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  &  Intert3rpes 
HOOD  FALCO  COKP.,  First 

225  Varick  Street _ New  York.  N.  Y. 

Ludlow  and  Blrod  for  sale  account  quitting 
business.  Bought  from  Ludlow  Company 
less  than  three  years  ago.  All  modejrn. 
Sacrifice  for  quick  sale.  James  L.  Lan* 
easter.  1203  Gale  Lane,  Nashville.  Ti-n 
nes.see. 

Model  eSM  42-Pica  Intertype,  .serial  num¬ 
ber  over  10,000.  Also  rebuilt  Linotypes 
and  Intertypes  of  all  models;  .Monotypes, 
(''ylinder  Presse.s,  Job  Presses.  Autotnatics. 
We  guarantee  new  machine  performance. 

PAYNE  &  WALSH  CORPORATION 
82 _B€e^man  Street  _  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rouse  Band  Saw;  Linotypes,  models  5-8- 
14;  26  in.  Hoe  Mat  Roller.  Many  other 
items.  Northern  Machine  Works.  Mar¬ 
shall  &  Jefferson  Streets.  Ph»la.,  Penna. 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  accti* 
sories.  We  buy.  sell  and  trade.  Tell  ii" 
your  needs.  Montgomery  &  Bacon.  To- 
wanda.  Penna. 

Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Will  pay  cash  for  sixtct-ii-pagi-  ii('\v>i>iii>vr 
]ire.sR.  capable  of  turning  out  3i>.o<)(» 
papt^rs  ]»‘'r  hour,  complete  with  stcreo- 
ty]K*  equipliKut.  Al.so,  need  MihPI  8  or 
14  Linotype.  Write  Pox  1978.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


fkotO'Engraving  Equipment  For 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
K.  T.  SLLl.KHARliER  CO. 
lit)  F’ulton  St.  538  S.  (Mark  St. 

New  York.  Y.  Chira;:n.  III. 

CHKMCO 

Photo-KuLfriivint:  Kqnipinetit 
coinpleti  Him  pl  ’iil'' 

Cheiiico  Photo  Products  Company 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  Yt»rk  <Uty 


Wood  Type  For  Sale 


WOOD  TYPE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
American  Wood  Type  Manufacturing  Co. 
270  Lafayetti'  SI.,  N.Y.C.  Write  for  cataloi! 


Situationi  Wanted 

Editorial  (G>Dt’d) 

New  York  Rewrite  Man,  n-i.ori.-r.  iditoria! 
writi-r.  sixlt-oii  years'  i-xiierieiiee  8 
alii'oail  di-siies  |■o^ltioIl  smaller  eity.  .Age 
:i«.  iiiai'i'ieil.  one  ehilil.  Box  1947.  Edi¬ 
tor  Ac  I’lildisher. 

Newspaper-Publicity  Man  -  eniiiloyi-d  by 
Stalo  of  New  York  three  years  promoting 
state’s  rerreationjl  and  industrial  ad¬ 
vantages.  seeks  position  either  new-paper. 
magazine,  private  or  piihlir  organization. 
Box  1982.  Editor  A:  Piihlislier. 

Nine  Years  on  International  Daily  News¬ 
paper:  Reporter,  .Vssistant  .-tnierii-an 

News  E^ditor,  Assistant  Executive  Editor. 
EIxporience  with  newspaper  analyst; 
helped  effect  savings  lietween  editorial 
and  production  departments.  .\ge  3:t, 
married.  Aece|>t  reasoiialilc  offn- — any- 
when-.  Box  198.5.  Editor  k  Piihlisher. 

Photographer,  seven  years'  news  experience; 
now  employed  publicity;  desire  to  return 
to  publication.  Box  1904,  Editor  Sc  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Reporter,  age  29,  six  years  on  .Manhattan 
daily,  wants  permanent  job  in  small  eity. 
Box  1915,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  Feature  Writer,  26,  two  years’ 
experience  Metropolitan  newspapers, 
sports,  general  assignment  and  re-write. 
College  journalism  graduate.  Box  1976. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  Feature  Writer,  Editor;  age  25. 
married ;  eight  years’  with  two  Metrnpo 
litan  dailies.  Capable,  dependable.  Box 
1918.  Elditor  &  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  journalism  trained;  college  grad¬ 
uate.  Discharged  Naval  Reserve;  draft 
exempt.  Have  ability — desire  experience. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  1899,  Editor  Sc  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Reporter-Photographer,  28,  five  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  change  from  blind  alley 
on  medium-sized  daily  to  open  road  for 
initiative  ability  on  same.  Box  1958, 
Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  Rewrite  Man.  sixteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  position  on  either  daily 
or  weekly  in  New  York  State,  or  adjacent 
territories.  Box  1982,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Press  &  Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 


Duplex  presses,  model  E  and  double-drive 
angle  bar;  Duplex  Hoe  and  Goss  stereo 
plate  presses;  also,  dry  mat  rollers  and 
stereotyping  machinery.  John  Griffiths 
Company,  Inc,,  145  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y  C. 


E’OR  SALE 

('omplete  Press  and  Stereotypi-  Equipment. 
-$7.5(81.00.  16-page  capacity.  Web  per 
feeling  Goss  Press,  two  plates  wide, 
'2:19/16  in.  cut-off.  This  jiress  is  the 

unit  type  with  roll  stand  for  one  roll 
pii|ier  behind  each  unit  and  ran  be  used 
for  spot  color  and  hluek.  Press  drive 
complete,  20  li.p.  motor,  a.e..  220  v<dts. 
60  eyeles.  ;i  (ihase. 

Three-ton  metal  jiot,  coal  fired,  equipped 
with  Pyrometer  and  Iron  Fin-man;  Goss 
Curved  Casting  Box;  Hoe  Tail  Trimmer 
with  ;t  h.p.  motor,  a.e..  '220-volts,  60 

eyeles,  3  phase.  Hoe  Shaver  with  a.e.. 
2  h.p  motor,  220  volts.  60  cycles,  3  jihase. 
Ti-ininiing  block,  siiei-d  scorcher  (brand 
new),  a.e..  230  volts.  4-col(iniii  easting 
box;  Duplex  mat  roller,  a.e.  .5  h  p. 
motor.  220  volts.  60  eyeles.  3  (diase. 

Far  further  information  address: 

Franklin  Little.  Publisher 
THE  OGDENSBURG  JOURNAL 

Ogdensburg,  New  York 

For  Sale:  8-page  Duplex  angle  bar  Hat  bed 
liress.  with  8  chases  and  motor,  good  eoii- 
dition ;  Eiclipse  newsiiaiier  folder:  Hoe 
curved  easting  box  and  plate  finishing 
mai-hine  for  14'”  plate  diameter.  '22^1' 
sheet  cut.  Model  14  Linotype.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Company.  Stamford,  Conni  ctient. 


FOR  SALK 

Hoe  32-page  4  deck  press  at  sacrifice 

Has  addition'll  lialf  deck  on  top  and  auxili¬ 
ary  foiiiitaiiis.  revei'sihle  cylinder  on  4th 
deck  for  color.  Used  at  pn-'i-nt  for 
iiews(>ap*'i'  and  also  for  Sunday  eomii-s 
in  four  colors.  Cline  aiitnmatie  .4C  drive 
;iiid  control  with  .">(1  li.ti.  motor.  Kohler 
has  doiihle  formers  in  ordi  r  to  make  four 
sielions.  Can  he  seen  in  operation.  This 
pri--s  miisl  he  sold  hecaiise  hiiilding  must 
in-  v.-M  alt-<!.  .-Xiiy  reasoiinhle  offer  will 
hi  at-ee|iti-<l. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH  PRINTING  CO. 
Bluefleld,  West  Virginia 

Hoc  6-unit  straight-pattern  heavy  duty  jiress 
with  2  double  high-siieed  folders  and  4 
eomhination  hlaek  and  iiiiiversal  eolor 
eoniie  eoiildes.  Excellent  riinniiig  eoiidi 
tion.  May  hi‘  'i-eii  in  operation.  Box 
1462.  Editor  it  Piihlisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

Reporter-Rewrite  Man,  35,  twelve  years’ 
experience,  now  with  Washington  Wire 
Service,  wants  job  on  small  daily.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  1860.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Reporter,  23,  two  years’  reporting,  desk 
experience  with  dailies  circulating  9,000 
and  36,000.  College  graduate.  Box 
1891,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Top-notch  Copyreader,  age  28,  married, 
seeks  vacancy  on  desk.  My  qualifica¬ 
tions  include:  five  years’  experience  on 
rims  of  large  dailies.  Fast,  accurate 
editor  of  news;  snappy  head  writer.  Yea, 
and  sober.  Available  at  once.  Box  1881, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

University  of  Chicago,  Harvard;  two  years’ 
national  news  magazine;  want  newspaper 
job  (editorial) — anywhere.  Box  1865, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Mechanical  _ 

COMPOSING  B00M”SXJPEBINTENDENT 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
A-1  Craftsman  and  Executive;  plan,  organ¬ 
ize.  systematize,  operate  every  detail  with 
(irecision,  efficiency,  economy;  proven 
energy,  ability,  experience;  guarantee 
100%  results.  Ebnployed,  want  change. 
References,  married,  union,  go  anywhere, 
confidential.  .  _ 

Box  1992  Editor  Sc  PublUher 

For  Rent — One  used  Lino  machinist  in  beat 
condition.  Can  set  type,  too.  Box  1948, 
Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

Situations  Wanted 

Promotion — Publicity _ 

Promotion  Manager,  age  34.  fifteen  years’ 
experience.  Knows  circulation  up  to 
80.000.  Desires  general  promotion  con¬ 
nection.  Will  prove  worth  at  moderate 
salary.  Box  1963.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
Publicity,  newspaper,  magaxlne  'writer  or 
deskman.  Directing  statewide  Park, 
travel,  highway  publicity  bureau.  Thirty- 
three,  married,  university  graduate.  Box 
1952.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


I 

I 


After  Army 
Service, 
Wkat? 


A  YOUNG  FRIEND  of  ours  who  is 
advertising  manager  of  a  comfort¬ 
able  small-city  newspaper  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  has  sudden¬ 
ly  become  aware  that 
he  is  likely  to  be 
hauled  off  to  a  train¬ 
ing  camp  to  spend  a 
year  learning  the 
rudiments  of  soldiering.  He  is  100  per 
cent  willing  to  do-his  part,  sees  the 
necessity  of  training  young  men  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  national  de¬ 
fense,  but  is  scared  at  the  prospect 
of  what  comes  after  the  year’s  service. 

It  seems  that  on  Armistice  Day,  he 
was  in  the  company  of  four  men  who 
were  in  the  1917-1918  fracas.  Two  of 
them  were  overseas,  two  spent  all  of 
their  time  in  camps  on  this  side.  All 
of  them  agreed  that  their  time  in  the 
Army  was  a  total  waste,  so  far  as  their 
life’s  work  was  concerned;  all  of  them 
also  told  him  it  took  them  one  to  three 
years  to  readjust  themselves  to  civil¬ 
ian  life  after  their  discharge  from  the 
service.  So  our  friend  is  worrying 
lest  a  year’s  training  “will  leave  many 
of  us  young  men  who  are  in  the  draft 
well  equipped  for  everything  but 
leading  our  United  States  into  a  great¬ 
er  future.” 

And  so,  as  a  welcome  change  from 
politics,  we  are  asked  to  counsel  the 
yovmg  men  of  draft  age  out  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  in  war  of  23  years  ago.  In  all 
candor,  we  doubt  that  the  situations 
are  comparable.  Enlistment  and  draft 
in  1917-1918  were  moving  in  the  fervor 
of  actual  war;  today,  they  are  in 
preparation  for  a  shadowy  menace 
which  will  probably  never  material¬ 
ize  into  the  form  of  an  enemy  landing 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Delaware,  or 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  never  will,  but  that  same 
consideration  is  going  to  have  a  strong 
influence  on  the  morale  of  young 
men  taken  from  civil  life  just  as  they 
are  starting  their  careers,  or,  like  our 
friend,  just  as  they  consider  them¬ 
selves  well  launched. 


Let’s  get  a  few  personal  recollec¬ 
tions  out  of  the  way  first  before  get¬ 
ting  into  the  big  questions  involved  in 
military  morale.  This  writer  was 
pretty  lucky  in  the  Army.  He  wasn’t 
an  officer,  through  a  combination  of 
circumstances  that  were  discouraging 
at  the  time  but  which  probably  worked 
out  best  for  all  concerned.  He  was 
an  acting  non-conunissioned  officer 
from  his  first  two  hours  at  camp, 
largely  because  he  knew  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  close  order  drill  as  well  as 
most  of  the  commissioned  personnel 
did  at  that  stage  of  the  game — Septem¬ 
ber,  1917.  Only  half  a  dozen  of  the 
250  enlisted  men  had  had  as  good  an 
education,  and  all  of  them  were  quick¬ 
ly  given  their  stripes.  Reminiscing 
with  the  old  officers  on  occasions  since 
the  war,  we  have  learned  that  the 
commissioned  reserve  officers  leaned 
more  heavily  on  that  half  dozen  than 
any  of  us  were  ever  allowed  to  real¬ 
ize  at  the  time,  but  in  any  case,  our 
lot  was  by  no  means  unpleasant. 

Neither,  so  far  as  we  remember,  was 
that  of  any  soldier  who  did  his  duty. 
At  training  camp,  70  miles  from  New 
York,  pass  privileges  were  liberal.  Any 
soldier  who  was  not  xmder  discipline 
could  be  sure  of  a  pass  to  the  city  at 
least  on  alternate  weeks,  a  valuable 
escape  from  the  boredom  of  an  idle 
week-end  with  no  drills,  no  entertain¬ 
ment,  no  books  that  hadn’t  been  read 
at  least  once.  Health  conditions  in  the 
camp  were  excellent,  despite  one  of 
the  most  severe  winters  the  New  York 
area  has  ever  known.  Within  three 


months  of  the  camp’s  establishment, 
entertainment  was  provided,  drills 
were  organized  on  a  competitive  basis, 
schools  in  various  branches  of  the 
military  art  kept  restless  minds  at 
work.  But,  as  we  said  before,  all  of 
this  was  in  definite  preparation  for 
the  life-and-death  job  ahead.  The 
British  and  the  French  instructors  em¬ 
phasized  the  seriousness  of  that  job, 
and  most  of  the  young  men  gave  their 
best  to  learning  the  program.  At  best, 
at  the  end  of  seven  months,  we  were 
half-trained  and  most  of  us  knew  it. 
We  weren’t  soldiers  until  after  half  of 
us  had  been  put  out  of  business, 
temporarily  or  forever,  by  the  middle 
of  September,  1918.  Those  who  sur¬ 
vived  could  call  themselves  competent 
men-at-arms. 

Some  of  the  trouble  that  our  West¬ 
ern  friend  foresees  did  arise  after  the 
armistice.  Men  were  tired  after 
months  of  front-line  work  and  a 
march  of  150  miles  or  so  to  “training 
areas.”  The  high  command  of  the 
A.E.F.  knew  the  danger  and  prescribed 
stiff  drill  schedules  to  keep  minds 
and  hands  busy,  but  officers  and  men 
were  moved  by  the  same  desire  to  “get 
out  of  France  and  put  on  long  pants,” 
out  of  profitless  waiting  and  back  to 
civilian  life  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Their  job  was  done. 

*  •  • 


Chief  Post'War 
Problem 
Was  Economic 


READJUSTMENT  after  discharge  may 
have  been  the  problem  for  some 
that  was  predicted  in  the  verses  of 
Robert  W.  Service 
and  other  pet  poets 
of  the  World  War  I 
soldiers.  This  writer 
did  not  find  any  such 
difficulty,  nor  did 
many  of  his  friends.  Some  members 
of  his  old  company  have  been  in  the 
hospital  ever  since  as  a  result  of 
service  disabilities.  A  few  found  their 
old  jobs  gone  and,  without  special 
skills,  found  plenty  of  trouble  in  com¬ 
peting  with  the  youngsters  who  had 
come  along  during  their  army  ser¬ 
vice.  The  big  problem  of  readjust¬ 
ment  that  the  returned  soldier  faced 
in  1919  was  economic.  Prices  of  food, 
clothing,  lodging  had  doubled  and 
trebled  during  his  absence,  and,  when 
he  did  get  his  old  job  back,  it  was  too 
often  at  the  same  pay  he  was  draw¬ 
ing  at  his  enlistment.  That  was  les¬ 
son  one  in  inflation  for  a  lot  of  us, 
and  it  unquestionably  was  tougher  to 
solve  for  the  imskilled  man  than  for 
one  who  had  a  profession  or  a  trade. 

Maybe  oru*  own  experience  was  ex¬ 
ceptional.  We  never  resented  the 
compulsion  of  military  service  as  some 
did.  We  probably  rode  with  it,  rather 
than  resisted  it.  We  usually  had  some 
special  duty  that  was  more  interesting 
than  close-order  drill.  Our  nervous 
system  was  not  particularly  suscept¬ 
ible  to  the  hammering  of  artillery  fire, 
which  reduced  apparently  stronger 
men  to  shivering  wrecks,  and  may 
possibly  have  had  permanently  injuri¬ 
ous  effects  upon  their  health.  We 
never  were  bothered  by  marching  to 
the  extent  of  either  physical  or  spirit¬ 
ual  disability.  We  came  out  of  the 
war  without  shattered  limbs  or  jang¬ 
ling  nerves,  and  walked  into  a  job 
before  we  had  time  to  buy  a  suit  of 
civilian  clothes.  Maybe  it  was  the 
luck  of  the  Irish,  but  whatever  it  was, 
we  came  out  of  the  Army  a  better 
man  than  when  we  entered  it. 

Physically,  we  were  29  pounds 
heavier.  On  the  intangible  side,  we 
had  had  nearly  two  years  of  exercis¬ 
ing  minor  authority,  handling  group»s 
that  ranged  from  a  squad  to  what  was 


left  of  a  company  in  action — an  experi¬ 
ence  that  has  stood  by  handily  on 
many  an  occasion  in  newspaper  work 
and  in  other  civilian  pursuits.  We 
had  learned  how  to  make  a  decision, 
right  or  wrong,  without  too  much  de¬ 
bate  or  delay,  also  the  need  of  giving 
the  other  fellow  an  occasional  lift  on 
his  way,  and  the  sometimes  difficult 
art  of  living  at  close  quarters  with 
men  of  every  conceivable  build  of 
body  and  mind.  You  can  learn  a  lot 
if  you  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open 
among  a  company  of  250  men — a  lot 
besides  the  values  of  a  poker  hand 
and  the  knack  of  shooting  half  a  dozen 
successive  passes. 

*  •  • 


Medical  Men 
Will  Play 
Large  Part 

friend’s  letter. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  new  army?  Its 

problems  of  morale  are  likely  to  be 
much  more  difficult  than  those  of  the 
1917  army.  Funda¬ 
mentally,  the  military 
authorities  are  going 
to  have  to  clear  the 
hurdle  that  seems  to 
be  present  in  our 
That  is  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  young  men  at  being  drawn 
from  useful  civil  life  to  training  for 
an  objective  which  many  of  them 
will  not  be  able  to  visualize  on  their 
own  power.  They  are  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  which  has  been  schooled  against 
being  part  of  another  expeditionary 
force,  against  war  in  any  form,  any¬ 
where.  Some  of  these  young  men 
who  are  used  to  fill  out  quotas  of 
National  Guard  companies  are  going 
to  nm  into  the  superiority  of  the 
slightly  better  trained  Guardsmen, 
and  it  will  take  all  of  the  ingenuity 
of  company  and  field  officers  to  knock 
that  barrier  down  and  keep  it  down. 
No  effective  military  unit  can  be  built 
so  long  as  it  exists. 

The  problems  of  training  are  going 
to  be  terrific.  The  average  man  of 
21-35  (and  most  of  them  are  more 
likely  to  be  nearer  21  than  35)  can 
learn  enough  close  order  drill  to 
march  well  within  60  days  of  the  start 
of  his  training.  What  then?  Some 
will  undoubtedly  be  advanced  to  spe¬ 
cialized  training  in  the  new  arms  of 
which  we  have  as  yet  a  limited  sup¬ 
ply.  Others  will  be  trained  as  spe¬ 
cialized  mechanics,  for  work  as  tank 
operatives  and  maintenance  crews. 
Some  may  be  assigned  to  training  as 
aviation  mechanics  as  the  program  de¬ 
velops,  although  we  have  as  yet  seen 
no  plan  for  that.  The  major  part  of 
the  Guard  units  and  the  selected  ser¬ 
vice  men  will  imdoubtedly  be  trained 
as  infantry,  machine  gunners,  and  in 
the  various  branches  of  artillery,  and 
it  will  require  plenty  of  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  teaching  skill  to 
keep  their  spirits  high. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  it  seems  to  us,  will  rest  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  medical  officers 
who  pass  men  at  the  induction  cen¬ 
ters.  If  low  standards  are  used,  in 
order  to  distribute  service  as  widely 
as  possible,  there  is  the  possibility, 
even  the  probability  of  inducting  men 
incapable  of  bearing  either  the 
physical,  the  mental,  or  the  spiritual 
burdens  of  intensive  training.  A  few 
neurotics  can  ruin  the  morale  of  a 
company  more  quickly  than  a  epi¬ 
demic  of  contagious  disease.  Nervous 
cripples  are  more  of  a  handicap  to  an 
army  in  training  or  in  the  field  than 
men  whose  feet  can’t  stand  a  long 
march,  because  they  can  disrupt  an 
entire  training  schedule,  cause  dis¬ 
content  with  discipline,  with  food, 
with  housing  quarters.  Such  cases  are 
likely  to  be  a  life-long  burden  on 


hospital  facilities  and  on  the 
payers,  but  even  worse,  their 
ence  is  likely  to  be  effective  on| 
minds  of  “normal”  men  and  to 
the  readjustment  of  the  latter  toi 
life  more  difficult  than  it  ought  to| 

We  believe  that  the  Army  autl^ 
ties  are  fully  aware  of  that,  andt. 
do  everything  possible  to  minimiaj, 
danger.  There  is  a  closer  degrcil 
co-operation  between  all  branc 
the  government  service  and 
medical  profession  than  there  has  < 
been  before,  and  the  main  obje 
now  seems  to  be  to  train  an  army  t 
will  represent  the  cream  of  the 
tion’s  physical  fitness. 

That  is  as  it  should  be,  but  it 
all.  Soon  or  late,  the  men  in 
of  this  training  schedule  will 
that  more  than  military  doctrines  i 
techniques  must  be  given  to 
young  men  to  keep  them  fit  for  a  a-l 
turn  to  civil  activities,  and  to 
their  continued  support  of  the 
gram  after  their  year’s  active  du^|l 
over.  If  these  men,  maybe  900,001  d| 
them,  come  back  to  civil  life  after  i| 
year  with  tales  of  inefficiency, 
martinet  discipline,  or  slovenly 
ing,  of  wasted  hours,  they  may  stiri 
such  a  smell  as  Uncle  Sam  has  ; 
before  suffered.  This  sort  of  anil 
is  absolutely  new  to  this  country;  If 
is  ,in  fact,  new  in  the  world. 

These  boys  aren’t  being  dri 
to  march  up  to  the  mouth  of  a 
non  or  a  machine  gun  battery  andkf 
attempt  to  overwhelm  it  by  numb 
They  can’t  be  mechanical  rob 
merely  carrying  out  orders  from  lil 
unseen  commander.  Each  one  d| 
them,  from  the  lowest  private,  hai| 
have  qualities  that  were  dema 
only  of  commissioned  officers  in  *1 
time  wars — initiative,  quick  per 
tion,  ability  to  decide  quickly  the  bdj 
alternative  of  all  those  presented,  si 
well  as  mental  and  mechanical  skftl 
with  his  weapons. 

Tradition  requires  distinction  be*! 
tween  officer  and  man,  but  in  a 
em  streamlined  army,  there  cannot  b] 
the  gulf  that  prevailed  in  old-fa 
ioned  peace-time  forces.  These  n*j 
are  not  cannon  fodder,  for  if  the  j 
sons  of  the  last  year  mean  any 
it  is  that  men  must  be  conserved  If! 
using  as  few  of  them  as  possible  J I 
delivering  enhanced  fire  power  bj 
improved  weapons.  ’That  requires  i 
who  know  the  art  of  war;  in  o«] 
opinion,  it  also  requires  men 
minds  must  be  stimulated  by  edu 
tion  in  other  than  mUitary  techn 

You  can’t  train  such  a  group  isij 
month  of  field  duty,  plus  sev 
hours  a  week  of  armory  drill,  as  ( 
friend  has  suggested.  You  can’t  |d 
the  cohesion  of  units  larger  thaa^ 
company  or  battalion  in  field  won 
with  such  limited  training.  Hu* 
our  view,  at  any  rate,  and  we 
any  attempt  to  do  so  would  fail  <»•■! 
pletely.  We  don’t  believe  that 
friend  need  fear  that  his  year  in  w 
army,  provided  he  is  called,  willJ*J 
any  way  unfit  him  for  futtire  lead 
ship  in  America,  because  we  havefa 
in  the  way  in  which  the  training  j 
has  been  tackled  to  date.  This  is  I^J 
ing  to  be  a  genuinely  demo 
army,  we  hope,  with  officers  and  ni*1 
aware  of  what  they  want  to  do,  ^ 
thusiastic  in  its  doing,  realizi^ 
they  are  performing  a  patriotic 
and  keeping  the  same  entho 
alive  among  those  in  their  home  ' 
munities.  Whether  the  draft  es 
ment  succeeds  or  fails  will  de 
largely  upon  how  well  the  Army ' 
National  Guard  instructors  realize  taAjj 
they  are  doing  much  more  than 
ing  the  nomenclature  and  opera tioB  ^ 
weapons,  minor  tactics,  and  milrt^l 
discipline.  They  are  wielding  an 
fluence  on  the  lives  of  a  million  yo^l 
men  a  year  at  a  time  when  that  inDr  j 
ence  will  have  ineradicable  effect! 


